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WE have several objects to fulfil in the present paper ; all of 
them depending upon one another, and all bearing upon the 
general design of the whole. We desire to sketch, in a brief 
outline, the course of speculative philosophy prior to Christian 
revelation, in order to make clear and definite the connexion 
between the two. We desire to trace, still as briefly as may be, 
the history of the antagonism and reconcilement of the faith of 
the reason with the faith of Christ, following the two down 
through the centuries of the Christian era, until, with the up- 
rising of modern infidelity, called alternately ‘ atheism’ and ‘ pan- 
theism,’ we arrive at the third great era of speculation. We shall 
thus view speculative philosophy as it has appeared in ignorance of, 
in obedience to, and in revolt from, the announcements of reve- 
lation. It will be seen that we regard speculative philosophy from 
the historical point of view ; that is to say, we consider it less valu- 
able for its own intrinsic truth or certainty, than as the curious 
and constant expression of that craving for the ideal and the 
infinite which has been implanted in human nature. Nay, 
further, it is held that the capital value of speculative philosophy 
to us lies in its standing as evidence of the necessity of something 
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higher, stronger, and more authoritative than itself. Philosophy 
is, by its own failures, the more valuable and dignified a witness 
for the faith: by its own failures, on the other hand, it is 
degraded from all title to be placed co-ordinate with the Chris- 
tian verity as an attempt to explore ideal truth. When we 
have established this, we purpose to treat more fully upon the 
present position and bearings of philosophy, in order to adduce 
its most recent manifestations as an evidence in favour of our 
main position no less cogent than is its past history. And, in 
conclusion, we shall endeavour to draw some deductions as to 
the extent and purpose to which philosophy ought at the present 
day to be studied. 

In the first place, then, let us briefly traverse the course pur- 
sued by speculative philosophy prior to the dawn of Christian 
revelation; in order that we may be able to perceive in what 
degree the unassisted power of speculative reason availed to 
attain the truth which has since been given from heaven, and 
how far it fell short of that attainment. 

Speculation, when in the sixth century before the Christian 
era it started into a life of its own from the womb of poetry, 
announced its aim and nature with a distinctness and boldness 
which it has not always since retained. Its aim was to discover 
an impersonal principle or apy?) sufficient without preliminary 
to underlie all the phenomena] manifestations of the universe ; 
and in its nature it was thus a deductive theory of the universe. 
Each of the pre-Socratic philosophers announced some one 
principle, by which he hoped to be able to solve all questions 
of whatsoever nature; and the result was that they mutually 
destroyed one another, or rather that not any one of them, 
owing to the partial character of his hypothesis, obtained an 
assent as universal as his pretensions demanded. It would be 
loss of time to state or discuss the comparative merits of these 
pre-Socratic philosophers. Much labour has been expended 
already in the attempt to arrange them into schools, to classify 
them according to their tenets, and establish a succession of 
master and pupil amongst them. But in the uncertainty of 
chronology and the scantiness of their remains, little can be 
arranged satisfactorily. It is sufficient that the three great 
schools, or rather series of teachers,—the Ionian, Pythagorean, 
and Eleatic,—stand out to our view with distinctive, sharply- 
defined features, and serve, moreover, as types, to one or other 
of which speculative thought in all subsequent periods has 
assimilated itself. Philosophy, in those early ages, boldly 
demands from herself the solution of the vast and indetermi- 
nate problems which had been struck out by the hopes, and 
fears, and aspirations of mankind. She no longer rests satisfied 
with the facile explanations of all existences and changes which 
poetry offered ;—she scorns the cheap hypothesis of an infinite 
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number of personal agencies of power and caprice sufficient to 
account for things the most incongruous. With sudden and 
extreme reaction she rushes from the thronged Olympus, and 
seeks after a solitary and abstract motive principle. In this 
hopeless search she wandered like Bellerophon after he was 
thrown from the fields of air. It was to be long before she 
discovered that no one impersonal principle could be alleged as 
the cause of the universe ; that while the questions to be solved 
remained as prodigious as before, the means of solution were, 
without poetry and religion, no longer adequate. 

Meanwhile, this early philosophy is observed to assume a 
triple character, which the philosophizing intellect has since 
preserved. Without exception, the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
evidencing a true philosophic impatience at being unfurnished 
with a cause, start by announcing some one principle as lying 
at the bottom of all existing phenomena. But these principles 
are very diverse one from another. The Ionian principles are 
material, and lead in time to physical investigations; the Pytha- 
gorean principles are mathematical, pointing to no less posi- 
tive results: but the Eleatic principles are subjective entities, 
generalizations of thought as expressed in language; and are 
precursors of something widely different, yet no less important 
than the positivism of the other two schools. In Zeno of Elea 
and his followers we see dialectical philosophy exhibited in a 
boldness and purity which succeeding Eclecticism has shrunk 
from realizing. They start from the widest generalization of 
language and of thought; they utterly set at nought the process 
of verification so indispensable in experimental philosophy : 
their principle has sprung from the brain equipped with native 
arms and to be defended by native skill; it is a dialectical prin- 
ciple, and must be dialectically maintained, viz., by a comparison 
of opposing probabilities. Herein we find engendered many 
marks which never left the ancient philosophy,—its logomachy, 
its arrogance, we had almost said its unscrupulousness,—what- 
ever, in fact, was afterwards denominated ‘ sophistry.’ 

There remained but one further step, and philosophy would 
have completed the first circuit of her allotted orbit. Socrates 
was to ‘bring down philosophy from heaven to earth.” This 
great man, having diligently studied both the physical theories and 
the dialectical deductions of his contemporaries and predecessors, 
and finding them all inadequate to solve the mysteries of exist- 
ence, all too narrow to hold the mighty fact of life, was led to 
search for some other thing as the object of science ; and finally 
believed that he had discovered it in man himself. From 
Socrates is to be dated the birth of moral philosophy. Hence- 
forth philosophy assumes an eclectic character, which she has 
ever since more or less maintained. 

Plato was the first great eclectic philosopher of the ancient 
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world. He received into his capacious soul all that had been 
hitherto taught and believed, and he was destined to re-produce it 
stamped for eternity with the vivid impress of himself. The sources 
of his philosophy were threefold. From Heraclitus he took a 
mistrust for phenomenal existence, and for the senses by which 
these are conveyed to the mind. All things are perpetually flow- 
ing away, said Heraclitus; neither the material world nor the 
senses whereby we are made percipients of it, can be the object 
or media of true knowledge: this belongs to an unknown some- 
thing behind phenomena, the cause of them; and to an unde- 
scribed apperceptive faculty which takes cognizance of them. 
This shadowy idealism of Heraclitus re-appeared in Plato in 
conjunction with the bolder idealism of Pythagoras, which again 
was transformed and digested into his own philosophy by the 
homogeneous power of Plato. The unknown constant under- 
lying the changeful phenomena was declared by the Pythago- 
reans to be number: things are what they are, because they are 
copies of numbers; take away from a thing its numerical value, 
its unity, and you destroy the existence of that thing. The 
ideal numbers of Pythagoras were each of them separate, inde- 
pendent units: for instance, the ideal dyad was not merely a 
multiplication of the unit, but itself an unit incapable of multi- 
plication or division. These ideal numbers were re-produced in 
the speculations of Plato under the celebrated name of the ideas ; 
and the philosophical nomenclature was altered to suit the 
greater energy of his conception respecting them. All things 
are what they are, not because they are copies of the ideal num- 
bers, but because they participate in the ideas. Many strange 
and unexplored mysteries lie around this great doctrine of the 
ideas,—their nature, their relation to each other, to the material 
world, to the idea of the good. In Plato we find many state- 
ments regarding them which sound contradictory of one another ; 
and the whole doctrine, as announced by him, seems to be the 
utterance of a mighty speculative genius, prodigious in surmise, 
swift in anticipation; but not exact or systematic in thinking, 
although endowed with an astonishing power of enforcing con- 
clusions. He holds in his hand grains of the golden sands of 
the infinite, but they are ever running from him back into their 
native deep. Or else he lets them so slip away voluntarily, that 
he may the better show their mystic nature, refusing to be 
grasped, by the swiftness of their vanishing. 

From Pythagoras, then, did Plato receive whatever of theoretic 
system may be found in his works. Along with Pythagoras he 
dreamed the golden dream of the universe, listened to the music of 
the spheres, strove to extend the realm of the limitable into the 
illimitable, and believed to find in mathematical truths a solu- 
tion of the infinite harmonies of the Cosmos. A genius so vast 
and tender as his could not long hope for much from the rigid 
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precision of mathematical formule; but we must notice one 
thing in Plato, that he often seems to be translating mathema- 
tical language into metaphysical; and that he gives to mathema- 
tics a most eminent place, both as a means of attaining truth, 
and, especially, as a process for disciplining the mind. Another 
thing of which he received the germ from the constructive genius 
of the Pythagoreans, is the notion of a political sect or brother- 
hood of philosophers, who were to be trained from infancy 
in the contemplation of the abstract principles of justice and 
truth, in order that they might be fitted for the governance of 
the body politic. It is very observable, that this great specula- 
tive thinker should hang his mysterious contemplations upon 
the framework of a social system, as he does in the Republic, the 
largest and most mature of ail his writings. 

The- third of the great teachers of Plato was Socrates. 
From Socrates he received dialectical skill, and a firm belief in 
the possibility of constructing a science of dialectic which should 
be a guide to the attaining of the highest truths. This science he 
has in part fabricated in his Dialogues: perhaps he gives a much 
fuller account of it than is generally supposed, in fact, a com- 
plete account. People usually seem to think that Plato is defec- 
tive in method, that he has elaborated no instrument for the 
discovery of metaphysical truth, just because he does not contain 
the Organon of Aristotle. This is a most singular misappre- 
hension, worthy of comparison with the case of begging the 
question which occurs in Aristotle himself, where he attacks the 
Platonic ideas on the score that they do not correspond with 
his own well known classification of the categories. The dialec- 
tic of Plato is so far from being any part of the logic of Aristotle, 
that its object, scope, and tendency is exactly contrary. Plato’s 
dialectic, whatever it may have been as a process, had clearly 
this one object: it was an attempt to bridge over the gulf 
between man and the ideal world. Plato perceived within him- 
self, and in other men, ideas of beauty, truth, and goodness, far 
transcending any approach towards their realization in the world 
of experience. These ideas seemed to be independent of his own 
personal state; they changed not as he changed, but remained 
the same, an unalterable, inexorable conscience. Hence he was 
led to regard them as divine,—the voice of the Deity speaking 
within him. He felt much in his own nature that was at 
variance with them, and needing to be assimilated to them; 
and he longed and panted in soul with an unceasing desire to 
see, to know, to feel, and to realize these ideas in complete 
fruition. Where was their abode, and how was it to be reached? 
Was there not an ideal world, the region of real being, whether 
or not in the mind of Deity, in which the soul of the votary 
might be lost for ever in the mystic contemplation of the true, 
the beautiful, the good? Was there not as surely some pathway 
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by which the soul could ascend to this its native region, and by 
searching find out its truest heaven? Plato gave a long answer 
to this inquiry; and a part only of his answer has been heard. 
His dialectic seems to answer to what we call ‘ self-examination,’ 
or some such mental and moral process. It implies the devotion of 
the whole heart, and mind, and life, to the service of philosophical 
or theological* truth. Now the whole scope and efficacy of Aris- 
totle’s logic is totally different. The logicians of the present day are 
all what are called Conceptualists ; that is to say, they seem with 
one consent to have merged the extreme opinions of the old sects 
of Realists and Nominalists, and come to the agreement that all 
general terms are neither more nor less than names of notions 
existing in the mind. We do not pretend to discuss this opinion ; 
but it is the conclusion to which the followers of Aristotle have 
been led at last after two thousand years’ study of the Organon ; 
and it is a conclusion very different from that of Plato. If 
general notions and names have no existence elsewhere than in 
the human mind, a long farewell to the ideal world towards 
which all that is noblest and best within us so ardently aspires ! 
But how has it come about that Aristotelian logic has been 
confused with Platonic dialectic ; and that Plato has been accused 
of imperfection because he does not give so good an account of 
the laws of thought as is contained in the Organon of Aristotle? 
The confusion seems to have originated with that inconsistent 
Realism which was throughout a practical weakness in Aristotle 
himself. The Stagyrite seems to have shrunk from the con- 
clusion to which his followers of the present age have come, and 
indistinctly maintains that there is in things themselves some- 
thing analogous to the arrangements which human thought, as 
expressed in language, lays down for its own convenience in 
observing and recording the facts and events of nature. From 
this weakness of Aristotle has arisen the confusion between him 
and Plato to which we refer, and which we hope to clear up in 
a few words. Realism is not Idealism. It may, perhaps, be 
described as Idealism Aristotelized ; but it is not Idealism. As 
far as the admissions of the Stagyrite go, general terms may have 
something in nature corresponding to themselves ; but no account 
is made in his writings of such general terms as manifestly have 
no existing correspondences in nature, but must be sought, if 
anywhere, in the ideal world. It may be granted that Idealism 
follows to Aristotle by parity of reasoning, from his realistic 
admissions; just as Realism is a corollary which Plato per- 
ceives from his Idealism. But the two are for ever and essen- 
tially to be distinguished ; nor is the Idealism of Plato to be 
charged with the many grave objections which lie against Realism. 
It would tend to simplify some of the most mysterious passages in 





* Arocodla and Geodoyia are interchangeable terms in ancient philosophy. 
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Plato, if the reader would mark that he sometimes speaks of the 
ideal world and its archetypes, and sometimes, by a tacit admis- 
sion of Realism, speaks of the real world and its archetypes as 
illustrative of the ideal. Thus, then, the Realism of Aristotle is 
distinct from Idealism, although related to it ; but it is import- 
ant to remark that this relation, being mistaken for identity, 
was what afterwards secured the entrance of Aristotelian forms 
into Christian theology. 

From Socrates Plato further received a widely spread, deeply 
rooted moral element, which is as it were the principle of life 
to his whole philosophy. Yet moral truth is not in Plato 
deprived of its force and value by being treated as a separate 
science ; it remains enclosed in the one great orb of philosophy, 
taking at once the form of religion and of preceptual morality, 
but never that of systematized moral philosophy. It proclaims as 
its theology, that God is good, God is true; as its maxim, that 
the best man is he who is most like unto God ; as its speculative 
belief, that the idea of the good is the supreme and sublime of all 
the ideas. So that, although the germ of every moral system that 
has ever tormented the world is to be found in Plato, yet it is 
unjust to charge the authorship of any one of those abominations 
upon him. His object, as a moral teacher, was essentially prac- 
tical,—the drawing of the soul to the love of moral truth ; and 
this he sought to effect by a series of metaphors so apt and 
impressive, as to have furnished the hint to almost every future 
theorist. ‘ Virtue,’ he says, ‘is a harmony of the soul.’ In that 
saying we may trace the famous Aristotelian doctrine of ‘the 
mean state.’ In another place he calls it a well ordered com- 
monwealth, under the sway of the superior faculty ; and we are 
immediately reminded of the Stoics with their ‘cold reason.’ 
Again, he designates virtue as the art of measurement, (uerpy- 
tixy,) and the expression has been perverted into Utilitarianism. 
The three most celebrated views of moral truth are thus to be 
discovered in Plato. 

But more than anything else, Plato was indebted to Socrates 
for his personality. Throughout the Dialogues, the one pro- 
minent figure is that precious Silenus, with his bull-like aspect, 
his awkward figure, and ugly features. We seem, in reading 
Plato, to catch the very curl of his unfathomable smile, the 
very twinkle of his quick eye, as the deep meanings of his 
words shatter the finest systems of the Sophists, or he more 
kindly assists towards truth the tottering thoughts and tongues 
of the young men of Athens. Let us thank the gods ‘that 
Socrates is such a Silenus, so ugly, so clumsy, so grotesque an 
eater and drinker, with the capacity and rotundity of a wine- 
cask. Let us also thank the gods that this Silenus who has 
got amongst us is Socrates, the hardiest and bravest of the 
soldiers at Potideea and Delium, and the honestest of jurors in 
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the Athenian law courts ; that prophetic gleams and voices break 
out from amidst his pitiless laughter and banter; that through 
the channel of that strange soul, along with the silt and dragging 
gravel, flows down in grains the purest gold of truth. Let us 
observe, too,—and we shall presently recur to this remarkable 
fact,—that the sublimest speculative philosophy of the ancient 
world is part and parcel of the dramatic force, the quaintness, 
the humours, of a man. 

We have one other observation to make before concluding 
this brief sketch of the growth and acme of ancient speculation. 
Plato, so far as regards his philosophy, was a Pantheist; the 
speculation of the highest reason not being of itself sufficient to 
aid him to the recognition of the Personal God. His Idea of the 
Good has been with truth described as Gop divested of personality. 
But there is in him the recognition ef a Personal God; nay, 
there is a grand outline of a scheme of theology ; and it is clear 
that he was compelled to return to the religion of his age and 
country for this notion of a supremely good, true, and powerful 
Being.* Thus we see that philosophy, which was originally a 
search for an impersonal cause of all things, finds its perfection 
in the greatest of all philosophers in returning to its starting- 
point, and acknowledging that the full belief and worship of the 
Personal Cause of causes is essential to the well-being and com- 
pleteness of human nature. 

To recapitulate, then: we find in Plato, so far as the workings 
of that mighty mind can be traced, the preceding philosophy 
digested and become the germ of the Platonic philosophy. That 
rejection of knowledge, such as is gained by the senses, which 
distinguished Heraclitus, is confirmed ; ‘man walketh in a vain 
show ;’ there is an unrevealed truth in the universe, after which 
we are to grope, not resting content with the manifested and 
the sensible: the mathematical Idealism of Pythagoras is 
enlarged and rendered into the language of metaphysic : hence 
results the Platonic doctrine of ideas, and this sublime specula- 
tion is inseparably fitted into the theory of a perfect social com- 
munity: the instrument of dialectic is fashioned, that by means 
of it man may come into the possession of his ideal world : and, 
finally, the whole vast edifice is carved everywhere with the 
features of the most extraordinary intellectual portent of the 
ancient world. We do not pretend to give a complete account 
of the philosophy of Plato; no one ever has or will do that. We 
do not even profess to have enumerated all the distinguishable 
parts of it; we have only taken enough of it to bear upon our 
present design. 








* If proof be considered wanting to the statement that reason of itself cannot lead to 
the notion of a First Cause invested with personality, the elaborately reasoned system 
of Spinoza will supply proof enough, Professor Ferrier, however, gets at a different 
result ; but of this anon. 
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And now we seem to be in a position to ask the question, 
What is philosophy or metaphysic ? Many use the term as 
synonymous with psychology, as Kant and the Scottish school. 
To this opinion we shall have occasion to revert. The ancients, 
generally, make it what has since been called ‘ ontology,’ referring 
to things in themselves independent of their relationship to the 
mind. Others say that metaphysic is the abstract form of all 
sciences; when we look at a science abstractedly, it becomes 
metaphysical. All these descriptions will be found to suit some- 
thing in Plato, although it may be taken as a general statement 
that his dialectic is more akin to those systems which treat of 
ontology, of being, and knowledge, than to those of a psycholo- 
gical complexion. 

But let us view the question in its broader aspect, and 
find what answer is given to it by Plato, the most renowned 
name and influence in the world. He calls his dialectic ‘ the 
science of sciences, and the art of arts.’ Now what must his 
dialectic consist of, to claim so proud a title as this? The 
thing of the greatest concern to man is this, that he is a finite 
placed in the midst of a surrounding infinite ; that he is conscious 
in a dim and vague manner of the infinite around him, and 
possesses powers which at times seem to him capable of grasping 
and comprehending all its heights and depths ; at all events, that 
he is possessed with an instinct which is ever prompting him to 
make this essay. Moreover, by the life which man now leads, 
he is brought into perpetual contact with what he calls ‘ nature,’ 
which he knows to be a finite like himself, but which may well, 
by its perpetual varieties, image forth the unknown silent infi- 
nite for which he longs. Time beats in and beats out the various 
movements of the life around him in fierce, resistless pulsation ; 
the blue expanding space above is fretted with a thousand soaring 
fires, which he knows to be worlds as vast and thronged with 
multitudinous mysteries as his own earth; the clouds of his 
firmament, the hues of his dawning and sinking sunlight, the 
trees of his forests, the waves of his ocean, are countless, ex- 
haustless, renewed for ever; and yet he shall not find one cloud, 
one radiance, one tree, one wave, exactly the counterpart of 
another. Is not this majestic abundance, variety, and succes- 
sion, a fitting emblem for that eternal, that unconditioned abso- 
lute of which some inner sense assures him, towards which some 
inmost instinct urges him? Further, although there be no 
sameness discernible in this great universe, yet ‘all things are 
double one against another, and God hath made nothing imper- 
fect.’ Man perceives in nature the operation of mighty laws so 
regular, that he cannot recall the day on which he first conceived 
his faith in what he calls ‘ the uniformity of nature. He can 
collect these laws, and thus form sciences ; he can proceed from 
generalization to generalization, until, in the height of abstrac- 
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tion, he embraces in one cognition the whole universe. Now 
does not the travelling of his mind from one truth to 
another in the knowledge of the sensible world afford 
some clue to the method by which he may hope to arrive 
at the knowledge of the infinite? May not the process of 
acquiring knowledge of the sensible be a necessary preliminary 
to strengthen and mature the power which is to comprehend 
the infinite ? 

Plato thought thus; and therefore it was the first part of the 
business of his dialectician to master all the positive knowledge 
and special sciences in the world. Every faculty was to be trained 
to the utmost, every string to be strung to concert pitch, to fill 
the ears of the world with loud and resounding harmony. But 
this implies a vast deal more than merely the possession of the 
special sciences and arts. The dialogues of Plato have been 
declared by many to be in themselves examples of the dialectic 
art. Good; but we must accept this statement in a far wider 
sense than is usually given to it. Not only the arguments 
which are found in Plato are examples of dialectic ; not only the 
two or three forms of arguing which he expressly names are 
examples of dialectic ; not only the sciences with which he proves 
himself conversant are parts of dialectic ; not only the arts which 
he criticizes are so; but the whole dialogue, from beginning to 
end, is an example of dialectic, with its persuading tentative 
force, its dramatic power, its humour, its pathos, its metaphor, 
its gleaming river of eloquence. The reason is obvious. We 
cannot pretend, in our present ignorance, to know what sort of 
knowledge and experience shall best aid us in our hoped fruition 
of the infinite. The Platonic dialogues were evidently the work 
of a man of a confirmed moral character, of the amplest capacity 
for enjoyment,—a dramatist, a humourist, with an amount of life 
and a strength of purified passion within him scarcely ever 
equalled. All this is to be within the compass of the dialecti- 
cian who aspires to the infinite. He is in the fullest degree to 
appreciate, understand, and enjoy the present ; and when he has 
thoroughly exhausted the old heavens and the old earth, then, 
and not until then, may he give free course to his inner 
promptings, and attempt to scale the unimaginable heights 
of infinity. 

This is no wire-spun inference from one or two isolated pas- 
sages in Plato’s writings. Speculation has advanced not one 
step further than where he left it; he stands confessedly at the 
head of the speculative genius of the world. And he has, with- 
out exception, adhered to the dialogue, with all its scenic accom- 
paniments, as the type in which dialectic is to be exhibited. And 
his dialogues are acknowledged, in a half-sighted manner, to be 
examples of the dialectic art. By those who make this half- 
sighted acknowledgment astonishment has been expressed at the 
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variety of subjects treated upon in the different dialogues, their 
notion evidently being that dialectic is a kind of organic art, like 
logic or arithmetic, in which the process is in principle the same, 
with whatever subject-matter. The reason for the diversity of 
subjects treated upon in the dialogues is, that Plato was not sure 
what subject was more important to be studied with a view to 
strengthening the faculty whereby the infinite was to be reached, 
inasmuch as he was unacquainted with the exact nature and 
requirements of that faculty itself. It must, however, be con- 
ceded, that he does show a preference for certain pursuits and 
topics, though his selection has been, on the other hand, greatly 
criticized. But the enormous extent of the education preparatory 
to the study of the science of real being itself is confessed by 
himself, insomuch that he is compelled to devise g peculiar con- 
dition of society for its realization. If we understand Plato 
aright, this education would be such as could end only with life 
itself; for at what earlier period than the hour of dissolution 
could a man say, ‘ I have exhausted the universe, and come to the 
end of its successions ?” 

It belonged to the genius akin to madness to conceive that 
this preparatory course could be completed, and time still be 
left for the study of the infinite. Nevertheless, suppose it com- 
plete, and the powers of the dialectician mature, his sense of life 
at its keenest, his knowledge of the universe all-comprehensive. 
What next? What is dialectic in itself? what can be said in 
description of the dialectical faculty? Plato, it has been re- 
marked, describes dialectic as the science of sciences, the crown 
and coping-stone of the sciences. Therefore, this master-science 
must possess that which is essential to the notion of science, 
namely, the recognition and investigation of laws and princi- 
ples. And, moreover, by virtue of its own peculiar nature and 
object, it must differ from the formality of special science. It 
must be, not method, but the very soul of method ; it must be, 
not order, but the very essence of it ; it must be fettered by no 
law, but is to be a law unto itself. Thus it is to be the spirit, 
substance, highest completeness, of the contents of the several 
sciences. The faculty of this science Plato designates vois, 
intuition, the highest reason, the summit of the immediate 
faculty,—terms which sufficiently indicate his conception of its 
nature. This is about the sum of what he says respecting the 
science and the faculty of the infinite ; and beyond this specula- 
tion may confess itself unable to proceed. The German descrip- 
tion of the same science of the infinite, as ‘the movement of 
opposites ;? the terms of Coleridge’s definition of method, as 
‘unity in progression ;’ the Hegelian logic, the continuous 
rejection of contradictory ideas ;—all these might be with pro- 
priety applied to designate the dialectic of Plato. Speculation has 
advanced no jot since Plato. The most bold, sustained, and daring 
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thinkers of the world have soared these heights, and found an 
infinite beyond them: their fall has proved that to us the 
absolute, the unconditioned, the infinite, must ever remain the 
unknown. 

And now is it not amongst the marvels of human history that 
one endowed with gifts so singularly varied as Plato,—a drama- 
tist as great as Homer, and as sublime as schylus ; a humourist 
more delicately delicious, and perhaps as powerful, as Aristo- 
phanes; a mathematician and physicist, completely endowed 
with what was known,—that this man, who seemed born to 
revel in the present world of men and things, should have cast 
all other designs into subordination to the hopeless hope of 
scaling the infinite? Is it that the greatest naturalist is, more- 
over, a purist? Or is it that we have, indeed, here bound up 
together in one the souls of two men,—the sententious, humour- 
ous, moral, practical, inscrutable Socrates, and the sublimely 
enthusiastic Plato? We know not, and crave forgiveness for 
suggesting that solution. But mark how magnificently Plato 
confesses his own failure. He leads us in safety not to the 
infinite or unconditioned, but to the ideal; and he can only 
depict the ideal by reference to what man has seen and heard 
in the sensible. The ideal is a place or world corresponding in 
beauty and glory to the visible world: to express the absolute- 
ness of his belief in the objective existence of this ideal world, 
he is led into a realism, of which we have spoken, with regard to 
the visible world : as the sun is the luminary of the visible world, 
so is the idea of the good the light and glory of the ideal world. 
Finally, the human nature is unable to bear the saying that the 
light and life-giver of the ideal world is an impersonal princi- 
ple ; and he hastens to clothe his idea of the good with Divine 
Personality. Here is the triumphant failure of this grand essay : 
the infinite becomes the ideal ; and human faculties cannot reach 
beyond the ideal! Discomfited philosophy may, however, con- 
sole itself by reflecting upon what it has without doubt achieved. 
What renders Plato the pride and glory of the world, one of the 
most renowned names amongst men? It is that he has more 
clearly than any other opened up to our gaze the wonders of that 
ideal world of which we are all more or less conscious, in which 
to live is our life indeed; and that he has more fully, and with 
diviner eloquence than any other, drawn out the parallel between 
the exhaustless wonders, profusion, and magnificence of the real 
world about us, and the unutterable splendour of the spiritual 
and ideal. In this service, we find that he has explored more 
diligently and happily than others the universe of nature, and 
that microcosm, the heart’of man. The actual is hanging in 
gorgeous folds about the ideal. We have seen how much Plato 
saw in, and took out of, the comparatively feeble philosophy 
which preceded him. His instructed observation drew no less 
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copious a supply from the life of the generation amidst which he 
found himself. He respected everything: no opinion was so 
palpably absurd as to meet with his uninquiring scorn; no 
object was so mean as to avoid his wondering and reverential 
scrutiny. So that in result the fame and value of Plato 
consists not in his being the philosopher of the infinite, but 
in his being the philosopher of the “finite, the revealer of 
nature to man, of man to himself, and of the relations between 
the idealizing tendencies of human nature, and the versicoloured 
multiform actuality in the midst of which God has granted that 
man should expatiate. From this point of view, how great and 
wise a teacher he appears! He pleads for the immortality of 
the soul, until his passionate earnestness awakens in his hearers 
a faith that was not revealed. He points constantly upwards to 
the unseen heavens, the abode of the half-enshadowed forms of 
goodness, loveliness, and truth, in order that the unsteady eyes 
of mortals may follow his direction : he proclaims the great fact 
of a state of prior existence, which is at times breaking forth to 
man in a dimness of half-memory; and no theory on the stulti- 
fied question of the origin of ideas can compare with the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of anamnesis. The germ of every science, the elo- 
quence of every art, are enfolded in that nebulous confusion 
called by Plato his ‘ philosophy.’ 

Had Plato lived in another age of the world, it is more than 
probable that this prince of philosophers would have been the 
greatest of poets. But he lived in an age when philosophy was 
the religion of the world ; and it was the duty of the most nobly 
gifted to strive to gain, in behalf of his fellow-mortals, some 
certainty in the present, and hope for the future. Otherwise, 
the question must have occurred to him, whether it were not best 
to cease the search for the knowledge of the unknowable, to live 
the ideal life revealed, and repose in calm security upon the 
everlasting infinite around, whilst enjoying and working in the 
present with whatever zeal and faculty he could command. We 
who are called Christians stand in a wondrously different position 
from the heathen Plato. We were never to reach the Infinite, 
but the Infinite has mercifully stooped to us. Leaving the eter- 
nities and infinities, and in a manner how mysterious and incom- 
prehensible entering within the bounds of time and space, God 
has made known to us His Personality, His infinite love and 
compassion for us. Revelation has appointed to us the bounds of 
our thoughts not less distinctly than the sphere of our duties. 
We know of the Infinite that it is an Infinite of love. With 
this we are to be contented, and would that it could be said of 
all of us that we are so ! 

It has often been observed that a certain degree of similitude 
exists between the philosophy of Plato and the Revealed Word. 
This similarity is both external and internal. We would speak 
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very reverently, and say that Plato is the Bible of Heathenism.* 
It is so, in that it is the only heathen book which defines for man- 
kind the boundaries and coasts of the ideal world, that it alone 
strives to shape a pathway to this world, that it alone creates and 
intensifies in the human breast the belief that this grand goal 
may perchance be reached, that it alone insists sternly and 
unwaveringly upon the‘necessity of a conversion and change of 
nature: it is so, inasmuch as it contains the history of the life 
and death of the noblest pagan confessor of the truth: it is so 
by the witness of the thousands who have pointed to it as the 
awakener and strength of their faith and hope. 

But the parallelism may be carried on still further. The 
ideal life of Plato is hard and impracticable by the side of the 
ideal of the Gospel, the beginning and end of whose com- 
mandment is love. The one is a brave but losing strife with 
the infinite, the other is the mandate of the infinite given to 
man. We have said that the ideal world of Plato is shadowed 
out and mirrored forth by the natural world. How much more 
truly may this be affirmed of revelation! The Author of reve- 
lation is also the Author of nature: nature is the record of the 
laws by which the Divine Creator works ; revelation is the cove- 
nant containing the conditions of His promises to man. Can 
you hope to curtail and modify the curl of the changing wave that 
swirls past you in the rush of the broad river? Can you desire 
to trim, or in any wise alter, the free lines of the tree-forms, or 
to break the outlines of the hills? Then, only then, may you 
expect to reduce to exact system and dove-tailed order the life- 
giving principles of the Revealed Infinity. What a wonderful 
drama, what a magnificent, solemn, and terrible grotesque is the 
face of nature, with its storms and sunshine; its swiftly passing 
lights and shadows ; its careering thunder clouds and relentless 
rains, and its sweet blue in which are placed the quiet white 
clouds! How full of mystery is a dark mist, which yet may be 
filled with close grain of purple drops by the uprising of the 
sun! How awful is the sea raging in the white wild waves, 
which yet once again, as anciently, shall from placid level send 
forth a gleam to mingle in the colours of the disk which sinks 
upon it! Wind and vapour, hail and snow, storm-cloud and 
cirrhus,—we know them not, we cannot utter their mystery. We 
know only thus much, that they ‘fulfil His word ;’ that the 
being and will of the Personal God is the code of the universe. 
And how strange, portentous, grotesque, and hazardous a thing 





* We can scarcely be misunderstood in venturing upon a comparison between the 
Revealed Word and the writings of Piato. When we say that Plato was the Bible of 
Heathenism, we mean only that it was the purest code of ethics which the heathen 
world possessed :—it was a light in darkness, but could not do more than make the 
darkness around itself visible, lacking the authority and fulness which belong to Reve- 
lation. The difference between the two is the difference between man inquiring after 
God, and God revealing Himself to man. 
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is human life ; in its origin and end, in its struggles, its achieve- 
ments, joys and sorrows! How awful is man when he laughs 
and when he weeps! He is conscious of an almost infinite 
capacity, prompting him for ever to work at something ; yet he 
is dumb, or scarcely articulate, concerning what is within him. 
He feels possession of an irresistible power to do or not to do, 
which he calls his will; and yet once in every day must he des- 
perately lie down, and lose for some hours all consciousness of 
will and promptings of infinite capacity. So that, lamenting 
these conditions, he calls himself in deplorable weakness the 
victim of necessity, until he is taught to call himself rather the 
child of God! Not less closely does Revelation fit the life of 
man than it fits the order of nature. In the first place by Psalm 
and Burthen, by precept and by history, by rite and parable, is 
man declared unto himself; his mighty helplessness is laid bare ; 
his passionate joys and sorrows are most pathetically expressed ; 
the conscious or unconscious need of his spiritual nature is 
drawn and set in the strongest light: so that there is no book 
to be placed beside the Bible for dramatic power and pathos. 
Then, amidst all this comes the history of the causes of all the 
imperfection and suffering ; the act of disobedience, the obscura- 
tion of human faculties, the sundering of human life. The 
whole scene of the universe is depicted, and man seems to lie 
in the centre of heaven, earth, and hell. The grand serenity 
and repose of heaven, full of worship and solemnest, sublimest 
pageantry, ‘vast images in glimmering dawn,’ stand in con- 
trast to the earth which lies under sentence of death, beautiful, 
yet convulsed, weeping, yet striving to smile amidst her pangs ; 
and in still extremer contrast appear the unendurably quick, 
furious, and disproportioned movings of the children of the pit. 
Finally, and as the triumphant issue of all things, man is brought, 
by the life and death of the Lord Christ, into immediate 
relation with the Eternal and Infinite; his duties are defined ; 
and among the rest, that his duty towards the Infinite is faith. 
The world has had only two philosophies,—Platonism, and 
Christianity, which has superseded Platonism in the necessities of 
the world. Most of the points of resemblance between these two 
might be exhibited as points also of contrast, and Platonism thus 
be brought up as testimony against itself in regard to the supe- 
riority of Christianity. Platonism is a pure hypothesis ; Christian- 
ity is a fact with external evidence. Platonism requires impossible 
conditions in order to its realization ; Christianity is adapted to 
the present state of the world. Platonism provides only for the 
satisfaction of the higher necessities of a select few ; Christianity 
commands ‘all men everywhere to repent.’ Platonism arouses 
the hope of immortality, without its blessedness, connecting the 
doctrine with its fancy of transmigration ; Christianity proclaims 
the life that is hid with Christ in God. The Republic of Plato 
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is a theory of a perfect state which can never be realized in this 
world, ending with the dream of what happened to Er, the son 
of Armenius, in another world: the revelation of the Bible 
proclaims what it is God’s will to accomplish for our race, and 
ends with the vision of the new heavens and the new earth. 
The Perfect Commonwealth is an iron system which provides for 
every hour of the life of the individual : the Church of Christ is 
an indeterminate organization, typical of the freedom and catho- 
licity of the inner fellowship of the Divine life. Thus, both in 
its similarities and its contrasts, does Platonism bear record to 
Christianity ; and in both, also, it prepared the world for the 
reception of the Christian faith. 

Neo-Platonism is, in very many respects, (as our readers 
know,) to be markedly and totally distinguished from the teach- 
ing of Plato himself. Neo-Platonism sprang forward as the 
fierce opponent of Christianity at the time of its appearing ; 
and very quickly did the defenders of Christianity conceive or 
find it indispensable to adopt from their philosophical opponents, 
who treated them as rude and ignorant men, a mannerism and 
mode of thought which has since exclusively usurped the name 
of the Platonic. Neo-Platonism agrees with Plato himself, and 
differs from Christianity, in a certain aristocratical spirit. The 
mysteries of the higher spiritual life, in the conception of Plato, 
were not meant for the multitude, but only for the happy few 
provided with capacity and leisure to enjoy them. Those who 
followed Plato added to this the spirit of sectaries, embittered 
by the opposition of the Aristotelians; they made a secret and 
a mystery of the tenets of their professed master, and by their 
antagonistic position lost more and more of his spirit. They 
cultivated to extravagance his mysticism and enthusiasm ; they 
renewed his search after the absolute ; while they lost his delight 
in the present world, and all that was included in this. They 
were men of a scientific rather than a genial turn of mind. 
They further differed from their founder in the complexion of 
their faith. Their belief in the power of the highest reason led 
them to use it as an instrument for the overthrow of everything 
which was not strictly amenable to reason. For example, Plato 
himself had the utmost reverence for the popular religion, and 
for the myths in which it was embodied. He makes mythology 
an essential part of his educational training, and only interferes 
with the myths which he found already in existence in his own 
time, when they were at variance with his own preconceptions 
of the worthiness and dignity of the divine personages concern- 
ing whom they were written. In such cases, he held that the 
truth was corrupted by the human medium; but he never 
dreamed of calling the myth itself into question, or weakening 
it by allegorizing or rationalizing explanations. The Neo- 
Platonists, on the other hand, rationalized everything. At 
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Alexandria, about the time of the first promulgation of the 
Gospel, they had come into contact with the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and in the writings of the philosophic Philo the Jew, there pre- 
vails a singular compromise between rationalism and literal 
acceptation. The Neo-Platonists had further imbibed an orien- 
tal spirit, of which no trace is discernible in the most Greek of 
Greek writers. The earliest of the Christian Fathers show 
manifest signs of the influence which this, the philosophy of the 
day, had upon themselves. They call Christianity ¢he philoso- 
phy,—the only philosophy of life ; and Christianity received its 
first tincture of purely human thought from the intolerant mystic 
heathen faith of the reason, becoming imbued with a mysticism 
which its own inherent sublimity can afford to wear, and a 
rationalism which it is the burden of its faith to support,—a 
prototype of the transformations so soon to ensue, in which the 
original simplicity of the Divine word became intermingled for 
better or for worse with the forms and inventions of the human 
intellect. 

Christianity proclaimed the possibility of a higher inward life, 
arising from the immediacy of the relations in which it placed 
mankind with the infinite. And it made humility and the abne- 
gation of self the condition upon which this higher life was to be 
enjoyed. This violently opposed to it the exclusive and self- 
subsisting spirit of the philosophy of the age, which was a mix- 
ture of Platonism in adstracto and the colossal theosophy of 
the East. It was conceived practicable to include the spirit, and 
in part the substance, of this philosophy in the Christian idea. 
That the vivifying influence of the Gospel was universal, was 
always admitted ; but there were truths contained in it which 
the multitude of believers could not penetrate ; an order of men 
was already separated to pursue these superior directions of con- 
templation ; and in Christianity was established a resemblance 
to the esoteric and exoteric teachings of heathenism. To this 
tendency the heathen philosophy, which opposed itself to the 
simple faith, offered a powerful alliance ; and the various sects of 
the Gnostics, whose disputes are spread over the greater part of 
the first three centuries of Christianity, exhibit, as their common 
feature, a coalition of Christian verities with the Platonic abstrac- 
tions, and with the hypostatic intuitions of the Asiatic religions. 
The revelation of truth became the philosophy of ecstasy. 

We cannot particularize at length the great Gnostic movement. 
Suffice it to say, that the mystic and sublime elements of Chris- 
tianity received from it a prodigious expansion, whilst they were 
commingled with much that was merely and fantastically of 
human invention; and that Platonism and the Platonic became 
henceforth synonymous with the elevated and transcendental in 
thought and feeling. But the Gnostic extravagance aided to 
pave the way for another scarcely less important example of the 
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handling of Divine truth by human philosophy, which is next to 
be described. 

From the earliest period the centre of the higher life given by 
Christianity was by human pride of philosophy placed elsewhere 
than the centre of the Christian faith; and a distinction arose 
between the wvevyarixoi and the Wvyixol, it being believed that 
the speculative truths of the Revelation were to be studied apart 
from the vitalizing power which acted so wondrously upon the 
hearts and lives of the mass of believers. Had the mystery of 
the Christian faith been always taken along with its power, the 
development of Christianity would have been historically very 
different. Committed to the devices of human thought, Chris- 
tianity, in the first place,‘as we have just seen, assimilated to 
itself the hybrid philosophy called ‘ Neo-Platonism ;’? which re- 
sulted in the aberrations of Gnosticism and Manicheism, 
whereby the philosophic reason is seen in partial revolt against 
the practical answer given by the faith to the various subjects of 
its speculation ; and the speculative point of view is carried away 
from the simply faithful; mere practical orthodoxy, thus aban- 
doned, being already invested with a kind of narrowness. Chris- 
tianity, meanwhile, continued to be assailed by philosophy; and 
it found its adversaries of the second and third centuries—both 
pagan and, especially, heretical—in possession of a method in 
the Aristotelian logic, against which the inferior Stoical logic 
in vogue could not avail. It was found requisite, in the next 
place, to adopt and study, for,the sake of their argumentative 
value, the forms of Aristotle. Thus was Christianity made the 
receptacle of the wavering creeds of the two most opposed philo- 
sophies of antiquity. The beginner of the innovation was St. 
Augustine, the apostle of orthodoxy in the west, at the end of 
the fourth century. Augustine was by nature a Platonist, a 
sublimely speculative genius, but who subjected the free course 
of his contemplative bent to the necessities of the controver- 
sialist, and thus acquired the habit of expressing revealed truth 
in an argumentative form, being in this the forerunner of a 
multitude. A century later Boéthius followed the initiative of 
Augustine, though from other motives. As a philosopher, he 
formed the immense design of transfusing the substance of 
Greek speculation into Latin, thereby to provide for the con- 
tinued empire of philosophy over the world. In this way was 
introduced to the West the latest Eclecticism of the schools of 
Athens, which consisted in an attempt to reconcile Plato and 
Aristotle. From this foundation arose the long-enduring edifice 
of Scholasticism. 

Aristotle was, in the first instance, studied exclusively for his 
method, and hated both for the sake of the assistance which he 
had afforded to the enemies of the faith, and with the antipathy 
of men Platonic in tone and education. But gradually the 
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degrees in which he approaches Platonism were recognised ; and 
as his logical treatises were neutral, the hostility gave place to 
admiration and a venerating spirit which ultimately ceded the 
pre-eminence to him. ‘The inconsistent realism of the great 
founder of the Peripatetics, of which we have spoken, was 
welcomed as agreeable to many things in Plato, and stretched 
out so as to meet the Platonic idealism. The logical Aristotle 
was evidently an application of the philosophy of language to 
the interpretation of nature. The logical Plato, more inscruta- 
ble, was perhaps the same application to the same interpreta- 
tion, amongst other things. The result of the combination was 
a Platonic enthusiasm of theological thinking, embraced in an 
Aristotelian rigour of form and positivism of reasoning, of 
which, while still immature, the chief representatives are Scotus 
Erigena in the tenth, and Abelard in the twelfth, century. 

The Christian Platonists of the preceding centuries had 
assigned to the ideas an abode in the Divine mind, as the 
elements of the order and constitution observed in the creation. 
Aristotle had, in his Physics, in a generalizing way, described 
every sensible object as consisting of matter and of form,—‘ mat- 
ter’ meaning that which constitutes a sensible object ; ‘form,’ 
that which distinguishes sensible objects into different classes. 
By adopting Aristotle’s term of form, and attaching to it the 
cognition of the personal nature of the Deity, means were found 
of reconciling Aristotle with Plato. Aristotle had only attacked 
the ideas as a theory of the indiyiduals of the natural world ; not 
as the eternal reasons of things as contemplated by the i 
‘Indeed,’ remarks Bishop Hampden, ‘ Aristotle might be held 
to have invested his abstract forms with some such pre-existence, 
in assigning them as the ultimate ends to which nature is con- 
ceived to tend in all its manifold operations and productions, 
with instinctive and unceasing effort.’ The conception which 
the Christian followers of Plato attached to the word ‘ idea,’ was 
henceforward transferred to the word ‘ form.’ 

Logical truth was, by Aristotle, notwithstanding his realism, 
definitively distinguished from metaphysical truth. But logic, 
or the science of general principles applied to deductive purposes, 
is apt to be mistaken for an interpreter of nature, and univer- 
sality of the mental conceptions expressed in language to be 
confused with universality in point of fact. So that, in this 
view, the more abstract the conception, the more valuable, as 
scientific, the truths it contains. Logical truth, thus confused 
with metaphysical, produces a corruption of idealism ; and if in 
a similar way confused with the physical province, it has the 
effect of crippling investigation. In such a philosophy the point 
of view is wholly metaphysical. 

Such a philosophy was Scholasticism,—a system which re- 
ceived into its bosom the seeds of dissolution in the shape of 
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the too rigorous method by which it hoped to exhibit and enforce 
all truth. It was a bold and, for four centuries, a successful 
attempt to adjust the balance between reason and faith. It 
saw in Christianity the seeds of all truth,—all science ; and its 
design was to subject speculative, moral, and physical truth to 
the theological point of view. But, unhappily, it sought to do 
this not by infusing the religious element into scientific investi- 
gation, but by applying to the several sciences the @ priori 
method by which theology proceeds, instead of permitting each 
science to rest upon its own principles, and to be pursued in the 
method natural to it. This mode of procedure was, beyond 
doubt, right and justifiable in speculative and moral science, 
falsely so called. There is no ideal for man but the Christian 
ideal ; all other ideals are only historical evidence to the glory of 
this. There is no need to haggle and vex the brain about the 
independence or non-independence of the principles of morality, 
when I know that the practice of virtue is the law of God to me. 
Scholasticism, then, was perfectly right in its conception of the 
subordination due from speculation and morality to theology ; 
and its period is to be pointed at as the only one in the history 
of mankind in which the true relation between these sciences 
has been maintained. But the Aristotelianism within its bosom 
ruined Scholasticism. The universality of the design failed from 
the universality of the method. 

In the desire to exhibit God as the centre and circumference 
of the universe, it was deemed requisite to embrace physics also 
in the same @ priori method. For this a precedent was found 
in the method of physical investigation among the ancients. A 
number of the Aristotelian principles, which were strictly logical, 
and not physical,—generalizations of the mind, not facts of nature, 
—were deported into the one great theological scheme of Scholas- 
ticism, and the research into nature prevented. Such principles 
were the doctrine of contrarieties, whereby it was concluded that 
because certain notions exclude one another, therefore there are 
certain correspondences in nature which, in like manner, mutu- 
ally exclude one another; the principle of transmutation of 
bodies, whereby a power of change from one form of being to 
another was attributed to nature, similar to the power of the 
imagination to vary the forms which it can summon up to infi- 
nity ; the principle of privation, and, in short, the whole theory 
of motion; and the distinction between potential and actual 
being. Thus was physical genius prevented from expatiating in 
its proper domain, until its shackled condition, in the age of 
disruption, aroused the emancipating strength of Bacon. 

It will be instructive, after this sketch of the building up and 
contents of Scholasticism, to look at the edifice itself, as it 
stands. What is it as a whole,—principles, method, and 
everything else together ? How does the theological element 
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pervade and weld together the heterogeneous materials? Scho- 
lasticism reached its maturity in the course of the thirteenth 
century, and its greatest names are Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and William Ockham. One book is its 
type,—the Summa Theologie of Aquinas. It seems to us that a 
singular misconception prevails concerning these men and their 
writings. They are popularly supposed to be a vast wilderness 
of dry logical forms, defaced by uncouth terminology, and ren- 
dered useless by reference to exploded authorities. To say that 
their terminology is uncouth in our ears, can be nothing more 
than saying that we are unaccustomed to it: their authorities, 
upon some things, may be exploded, but not upon the most 
important ; and we may often ask ourselves whether it is not our 
own belief that has decayed, rather than the authority brought 
by the schoolmen. The most popular idea is that the schoolmen 
are merely intellectual machines, whose natural force is over- 
powered by technicality, and who exhibit nothing of the vital 
movement of other men. There may be some ground for this 
statement, as far as the technicality is concerned ; but no ground 
for the pith and meaning of it can be discovered by a discrimi- 
nating and patient reader. Take the Summa Theologie. We 
have there a perfectly elaborated system of theology, beginning 
with the most rudimentary questions, and proceeding to the 
most complicated. Now, Aquinas had no need for the brilliant 
power of a Plato, to emit momentary and piercing tongues of 
flame into the bosom of a waste and dark infinite void. His 
sphere was rounded for him by his faith ; and his business was 
to explore and map out that sphere as thoroughly as he could. 
The first requisite for this kind of work is to insure regularity. 
Aquinas takes a form, to which he adheres throughout his 
immense labour, from the disputations which used to be held 
in his day. The subject to be discussed is proposed as a ques- 
tion ; then the subordinate questions into which the main ques- 
tion arranges itself are stated, analogously to the headings of a 
modern sermon. Each of these subdivisions is discussed sepa- 
rately, the arguments for and against being arranged one under 
the other, and a conclusion is drawn upon each, and finally upon 
the main question. The whole vast volume is a succession of 
great questions treated in this way. Now, at first sight, such 
unaltering regularity appears repulsive enough; but not upon 
renewed observation. It insures perspicuity, and enables the 
mind to grasp and retain what was meant to stand for a perfect 
system. And it will not be found that this great thinker is 
devoid of affections, or unalive to human interests. His soul is 
not a dead soul; for he undertook a labour as great as that of 
any man, and went through it with all the care and watchfulness 
of his intellect. There is something affecting in this huge monu- 
ment of labour, and others like it, which was undertaken for the 
good of mankind, and has been so completely deserted and left 
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to the worm and moth. And there is more than unremitting 
and intense thought in Aquinas. There is the pure glow of a 
spirit refined and sanctified by labour and meditation, and a 
pathos, not of passion, but arising from his perceiving the 
truth; a pathos of truth. We have spoken of the dramatic and 
exuberant life of Plato, comparing him to those who have 
possessed this attribute. Let us now venture upon another 
comparison. If Plato resembles, in one respect, Homer or 
Shakspeare, Aquinas no less strikingly resembles Spenser. The 
Fairy Queen is full of life, play, incident, the grotesque, the 
impassioned ; yet it is different, essentially different, from the 
life, freedom, and play of Homer or Shakspeare. Spenser ad- 
heres not only to one metre, but to one stanza throughout, and 
with very peculiar effect. He relies for variety on the tones 
and pauses in the line itself, which the course of composition 
brings out; and as the scenes move along, and passion after 
passion, incident after incident, succeed, they are invested with 
a strange, unearthly, ideal kind of dignity and gravity ; and we 
are carried along upon a mighty tide of harmony we know not 
whither, wave after wave, in regular succession, yet with their 
sweet, minute, fortuitous variations, their curvatures changing, 
and the wind making little ripples in them as they rise, and swell, 
and burst. Here we have a sort of idealizing gracefulness cast 
over life, so that passion is depicted in all its force, but none of 
its homeliness ; grief in its bitterness, without its painfulness ; joy 
in fulness, without its extravagance ; and we can mark everywhere 
the nobly restrained hand which refused to indulge one touch, 
one line excessive. Even so, as we conceive, has Thomas Aquinas 
loaded himself with a heavy armour of forms, yet moves beneath 
it with steadiness and strength; his heart beating deeply, his 
pulses thrilling sharply with human tenderness, yet unwilling to 
waste one atom of his strength otherwise than with reference to 
that object towards which he is disciplinedly marching. Yet he 
does attain a sort of subdued—and, to those who rightly consider 
the mightiness of his labour, a touching—pathos, which we have 
striven to insist upon by calling it the pathos of truth. After 
all, these neglected scholastics did good service in their day and 
generation, which is the main thing, and were honoured accord- 
ingly therein. 

But the time when the great edifice was to be shattered, along 
with the hierarchical authority which had consecrated it, was at 
hand; and very remarkably were the men appointed to do the 
work of disruption. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
boast of three men mighty to destroy and build up again : 
Luther, Bacon, and Descartes. Luther shook the throne of the 
usurper of the Seven Hills; Bacon cast down the paralysing 
dominion of the Stagyrite over the realm of nature ; while it was 
the more questionable destiny of Descartes to emancipate specula- 
tion from the rule of faith. Ifit seemed improbable that the poor 
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Wittenberg monk should well-nigh unseat the Pope, it seemed yet 
more improbable that Bacon, the lawyer, the orator, the statesman, 
the historian, who originated no invention himself, should be the 
man to whom the philosophy of experiments owes its birth ; and 
most improbable that Descartes, the mathematician, the man 
of formularies, should narrow the sphere of theology by sever- 
ing it from speculation, and set the human intellect once more 
astray through the infinite. Yet the birth-place of modern infi- 
delity was the brain of the mathematical Descartes. 

We have seen how the darkness and mist of the infinite arched 
itself to the light which Plato carried, in his unexpressed gropings 
after it, into the shadowy sphere of the ideal world; and with 
what a grander resplendence this darkness and mist circles round 
the star of Bethlehem and the torch-light of Gethsemane. Plato 
the wise seemed content to miss the infinite when his search had 
gained the ideal; he and his brethren, with a pagan instinct that 
was wonderful, naming that which is definite, as the ideal is, by 
the name of ‘ good,’ and that which is indefinite by the name of 
‘evil.’ The pagan, great as was his faith, could not be sure of the 
infinite of good ; he could only discern that the infinite was dread- 
ful, unknowable ; and build for himself an ideal wherein to dwell 
safely. And truly there is round about us, above and beneath, 
an infinite good, and what might seem an infinite evil ; and these 
two have ever been haunting the earth, descending to human 
comprehension in ideal ghastliness or ideal beauty, and leaving 
their footprints in curses or in blessings. The serpent in the 
garden, coiled around the tree of knowledge, and hard by the 
tree of life ; Satan accusing Job before the Throne, and the voice 
of God from the whirlwind ; the war in heaven, and the great red 
dragon cast therefrom, his angel conqueror upright and serene 
in his strength and fearlessness ;—how shall not these be known 
as unveilings of the infinite between which the finite man is 
placed? And may it not be known, moreover, by the shudder 
with which man cannot bear the awfulness that lies beyond these 
unveiled forms of the infinite, that the only comfort and refuge 
is in embracing the ideas of the Gospel, and striving to attain 
the high spiritual life therein brought within the compass of 
humanity? Forget not that what you are to know of the infinite 
has been unsealed: if you are restless, you may perchance be 
permitted to adorn the revelation with a philosophic symbolism 
of Afon and Demiurge, as did the Gnostics,—a symbolism which 
speaks as meaningly to the philosophic temperament as does the 
symbolism of art to the artistic temperament. Better adorn it 
even meretriciously, and be cast out as a heretic, than abandon 
it, and go wandering in the unlighted void inane, and be accused 
before God and man as an infidel. Yet into the darkness we are 
about to wander sadly lost. Modernism begins, and begins in 
speculation, as in art, by denying Christ. 

Concerning the beginning of desolation. Scholasticism expired 
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with great struggles, and was not entirely dead until the very 
end of the seventeenth century. Every vestige of prescriptive 
authority, theological, speculative, and political, lay extinct along 
with Scholasticism, upon the threshold of the eighteenth century. 
During the heat of the conflict the full extent of the havoc was 
not perceived ; how much that was worthy of mercy and honour 
had perished irrecoverably beneath the scarlet robe of Rome, which 
vainly sought to give protection. And the noble character of the 
men who fought the victorious battle in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries,—Luther, Bacon, and, we may say, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Cromwell, Milton, Pascal; men who, each in his own 
way, laboured in the struggle for human liberty,—prevented the 
loss of the slain from being felt. It needed an eighteenth century 
of debasement in all that ought to be noblest, of desecration in 
all that ought to be held most reverently, before men could be 
brought to acknowledge the danger of the free and scrutinizing 
spirit which had led them thoughtlessly everywhere, even into 
the holy of holies. We now recognise that while one hero had 
struck down a monster, another had been slaying a true knight ; 
and when one had let forth the innocent captive, another had 
been unchaining a devil. But we can in this place point only 
to the unhappy divorcement of speculation from Christianity ; a 
thing of itself one of the most pernicious and evil consequences 
of the Reformation, not, however, immediately imputable to the 
Reformers, but to those who, in modern times, began to ply the 
trade of speculative philosophers. At the outset, let us premise 
thus much. We shall be led to mention names which stand 
highest in the roll of fame; whom, nevertheless, we are consci- 
entiously compelled to regard as having been utterly and funda- 
mentally mistaken, and to have passed, in consequence, lives of 
more than useless labour. Let it be conceded to us to admire 
while we reprobate, to respect where we regret ; and let us state 
at once, that we would not seek to blame the men themselves so 
much as the tendencies which are represented by them. We 
must make the fullest allowance for the expansive force of ideas 
when once started ; we must acknowledge that a wrong direction 
is not easily recovered ; and then we must say that modern philo- 
sophy has lost its way for three centuries ; nay, that it is like the 
adventurer on the prairie, who galloped all day long, in terror, 
upon his own track, until he returned to the place from which 
he started, and the sun was going down! 

The first demonstration made by speculation after the dis- 
carding of revelation was, rightly viewed, a most inestimable 
piece of evidence as to the dependence of man upon God, the 
insufficiency of reason without faith. Descartes, after eight 
years of retirement in Holland, spent in meditation upon the 
philosophies of the world, came forth with a conclusive proof of 
the futility of them all. He destroyed, at one long-meditated 
blow, the edifices raised by human speculation throughout two 
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thousand years. He demanded a demonstration for all things ; 
nothing was to be accepted without the fullest proof to the 
consciousness. This demand at once demolished all that had 
been built upon sublime conjecture, all that of which we 
demand no proof, and yet in which our humanity discerns and 
accepts something intensely and eternally true. Platonism sank 
before it, every thing sank before it, except faith, which defied 
it, and that object of faith which could prove itself Divine, by 
its actual effect upon the lives of men, and its perfect power to 
satisfy the high cravings of the mind. Descartes found that the 
only axiom which acquired absolute certitude, and the denial of 
which involved a contradiction, was his own existence. ‘Cogito, 
ergo sum,’ was the beginning of the Cartesian philosophy. But 
it was also the end; for when Descartes attempted to recon- 
struct a philosophy upon this axiom, he found that he had cut 
away so much foundation that he could not build at all. He 
endeavoured next to prove the existence and attributes of the 
Deity, but could not gain the same degree of certitude for this 
demonstration as for the preceding one, and was compelled to 
let the idea of the mind respecting God stand proof for the 
existence itself of God. And so of the rest of his system ; it falls 
prostrate before the iron demands of reason, as do the systems 
before it; and Descartes, who so sternly demanded a proof for 
every thing, spent his life in angrily answering the objections 
of assailants who required him to fulfil his own condition; and 
died the pertinacious defender of hypotheses very arbitrary, and 
lacking that verisimilitude which men accept in lieu of demon- 
stration without flaw. 

Descartes’ method trained a disciple abler than himself, in 
the person of Spinoza, ‘the subtle Jew of Amsterdam.’ The 
Ethica of Spinoza is a system of metaphysical reasoning which 
adopts the rigid type of geometrical deduction from a few axioms 
and definitions. If these be granted, the whole system follows. 
Various attempts have been made by men shrinking from the 
ghastly conclusions to which the Jew would drag them, to dis- 
cover some flaw in the chain which binds them. And unless 
Spinoza be defeated, Pantheism and Necessity are to be the 
creed of the intellect. Here comes in the value of the point of 
view which we have adopted, of viewing philosophy as a history 
of the successive phases in which the human mind has 
approached metaphysic, at the same time that our design is to 
collect its failures as evidence for the need of revelation. We 
have already seen that Pantheism is the creed of the unaided 
reason : the intuitive genius of Plato could not arrive beyond it, 
and his unsatisfied soul had to borrow the personality of God 
from poetry and religion. Spinoza was now to prove, having 
revolved and matured his thoughts for twenty years of silence, 
the same result, that Pantheism is the creed of reason. Yet 
this same Spinoza, how little delighted with his own doing, is 
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found writing such words as these following: ‘ Justitia ef 
caritas unicum et certissimum vere fidei Catholice signum est, 
et veri Spiritds Sancti fructus : et ubicunque hec reperiuntur, ibi 
Christus re verd est; et ubicunque hec desunt, deest Christus. 
Solo namque Christi Spiritu dirigi possumus in amorem justitie 
et caritatis” It is the profound remark of Wesley, (quoted 
somewhere by Hallam,) that, considering the degree of intel- 
ligence displayed by the brute creation, it is hardly consistent 
to consider reason as the mark which distinguishes man from 
the brutes, but rather the capacity for knowing God, which is 
possessed by man, but not by brutes. This religious capacity, 
then, seems to have little to do with reason, the separate 
faculty ; but is rather the great result of the whole compound 
nature of man. What is philosophy to me, must be philosophy 
for my whole being; the philosophy of reason, which addresses 
only one part of me, and starves the rest, is revolted from as a 
lie ‘ the emotional and imaginative part. 

Spinoza’s system need not, after all, alarm us, if even we 
could not detect a fallacy in it. To his conclusions we must 
apply bold, sound, round observation, accepting them when in 
accordance with our faith and that consciousness of ours, which 
it is the glory and crown of our faith not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
Spinoza says, ‘There is no substance but God.’ A Christian 
philosopher, who was not ashamed of his Christianity, might 
reply to this, ‘If you mean that there is no being absolute, 
infinite, and everlasting, but the Divine Being, I believe you ; 
for the attributes of God, as revealed in Christianity, are 
infinite; He “is of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness.”’ 
Spinoza proceeds, ‘The more reality or existence a being pos- 
sesses, the more attributes are to be ascribed to it. There is but 
one substance, but God: therefore all attributes are in God, or 
God is the cause of all things. Whatever is, is in God, and 
nothing can be conceived without God. For he is the sole 
substance, and modes cannot be conceived without a substance ; 
but besides substance and mode nothing exists. God is not 
corporeal, but body is a mode of God, and, therefore, uncreated. 
God is the permanent, but not the transient, cause of all 
things. He is the efficient cause of their essence as well as of 
their existence, since otherwise their essence might be conceived 
without God, which was shown to be absurd. Thus particular 
things are but the affections of God’s attributes, or modes in 
which they are determinately expressed.* Hence follow several 
things usually taken for paradoxical. There is no contingency, 
but everything is determined by the necessity of the Divine 
nature, both as to its existence and operation; nor could any: 
thing be produced by God otherwise than as it is. His power 








Pt _We are partly quoting from Hallam’s abstract of Spinoza, ‘ Literature of Europe,’ 
vol, iii. 
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is the same as His essence ; for He is the necessary cause both of 
Himself and of all things, and it is as impossible to conceive Him 
not to act, as not to exist. God, considered in the attributes of 
His infinite substance, is the same as nature, that is, natura 
naturans; but nature in another sense, or natura naturata, 
expresses but the modes under which the Divine attributes 
appear. Intelligence, as an act, is only a mode of thinking, to 
be referred to natura naturata ; there is no faculty of thinking 
apart from the act ; there is no intelligent substance, or infinite 
intelligence.’ Hence follow certain pernicious conclusions, which 
Spinoza does not explicate. Nature is eternal, if it be part of 
the Divine substance; evil is divinely caused, or is an attribute 
of the Deity. It will be borne in mind, that we have only given 
the conclusions, not the proofs of Spinoza. 

But the answer is ready: ‘ You draw conclusions too tightly. 
That truth, whose essence is beauty, lies in curves, not in your 
straight line of reason. God is an infinite intelligence, in spite 
of you; for so He stands revealed, and so necessity of nature 
compels me to believe: God is an infinite person, and no mere 
soul of the world; for I am commanded to address Him as my 
Father. Nature is no part of the Divine substance; for nature 
is imperfect, and God is perfect: and, as for evil, you draw 
things too tight; God permits evil, but never causes it. Your 
necessity is contrary to my consciousness. The only active 
agent that I know is myself, and I feel conscious of freewill in 
all my actions ; consequently, my only knowledge of agency is a 
knowledge of freewill agency, and I must transfer the notion of 
causation, thus obtained from my own experience, to the Divine 
cause, and presume that the Deity.is not a necessary agent. In 
fact, all the truth which may be in you is turned into a lie by 
distortion. You mar the macrocosm, and man ceases to be the 
microcosm. You do not leave things as undisturbed as possible, 
which is what a great man would strive to do; you alter rela- 
tions, and thus falsify things. It is the glory of God to conceal 
Himself in nature, supporting its blind life by His omnipotence, 
but allowing free play to its secondary agencies. But your 
conclusion would confound God and nature, First Cause with 
secondary causes, stopping all the freedom of which we are con- 
scious, and which is to us the breath of life, in one monstrous 
pulsation of an unintelligible, necessary infinite. You may be 
legitimate in reason, O Spinoza, but you are as death to human 
nature ; and, thank the sweet heavens, you are contrary to the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 

In Descartes and Spinoza we have the history of the emanci- 
pated speculative philosophy of the seventeenth century. It 
resolves itself into a search for true ideas, vere idee, and this 
search may be considered to be its first phase. In the next 
century it confesses itself baffled in the search, as might be anti- 
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cipated in a philosophy which had abandoned the true idea of 
revelation, and enters a distinct eighteenth-century phasis, next 
to be described. Observe, however, before passing on, how 
entirely the disciple has overthrown his master’s work. The 
foundation with Descartes is the existence of the ego, or per- 
sonal consciousness: the deductions of Spinoza confound all 
human action, thought, and responsibility in the huge anomalous 
whole, where everything is God, and there is no worshipper. 

The new or eighteenth-century period was inaugurated by 
the great work of Locke. In Locke, the speculative reason con- 
fessed its defeat, and, in its own way, strove to discover the 
cause of it. Why were not the ideas of Descartes and Spinoza 
invested with the same power of commanding belief in the 
world, as the ideas of Plato? ‘ Not,’ replied the Speculatist, 
‘because of the reflex influence of the revealed truth, which, 
although ignored, is yet a puissance within the realm of reason, 
and, unseen, unheeded, is turning the wisdom of men into foolish- 
ness. It is because the instrument of reason has been misused 
and mistaken as to its powers, set to perform work for which it 
is unfitted or unaccustomed. We must discover the limits of 
our faculties, and invent, if we can, some training process, that 
we may strengthen them to the work, ere we go up to conquer 
and possess ideal realms in the land of the infinite.’ Had 
speculation, at this point, been taught humility by defeat, and 
seen, what it might have seen in the clear light of Revelation, 
how hopeless was the conflict from which she had just retired, 
she would have found other work to do than training her forces 
for a renewal of the attempt. But now, for about a century, 
speculation ceases to be speculation, becomes psychology,—a 
study interesting to a few, revolting to most, very useless, but 
still harmless, except that the memory of the old defeat was 
never lost, and speculation promised herself a day when she 
should endue herself in ancient arms, and lead her trained and 
disciplined forces up the heights of the infinite. 

We are not at all called upon to give the particulars of the 
psychological period. Psychology, as we say, is not metaphysic, 
—although it has been again and again mistaken for it; and 
many speak as though the uncontained could be made cog- 
nizable by measuring accurately what the human soul can con- 
tain ; a curious instance of the easy propagation of a fallacious 
mode of thinking. Man may be a little world, so that by man 
one may become cognizant of the great world; but you can 
scarcely call man ‘a little infinite!’ The history of psychology, 
npon which we do not feel called upon to enter, is a very dreary 
one. It consists chiefly of endless discussions upon the nature 
and origin of ideas ; desperate attempts to analyse the different 

arts of the mind, which proceed upon the strange assumption, 
that what we call for the sake of convenience by different names, 
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—as memory, imagination, reason, &c.,—are actually separate 
parts or faculties bound up together in one person, and holding 
a dignified intercourse with one another in a sort of ‘common 
room’ called ‘ consciousness,’ where the amenities are presided 
over by a very fine old gentleman by the name of ‘ Higher 
Reason,’ alias ‘ Secret Recess,’ alias ‘ Spiritual Essence,’ &c., &c. 
A sore puzzle to this psychological school has been the con- 
struction of a philosophical language remote from the usage of 
common men, and in which certain words are to be taken in one 
acceptation by all philosophers. Yet psychologists can scarcely 
be brought to agree among themselves as to the meaning of 
their commonest terms. The word idea, for instance, has a 
history of its own, which it has required the erudition of the late 
Sir W. Hamilton to unravel. Under this fact, it is scarcely fair in 
philosophers to complain of the fluctuations in common parlance. 

We would classify the philosophers of the psychological period 
not according to their respective psychological theories, but ac- 
cording to their relation to metaphysic in the science of the 
unknown. The bulk of them, as Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, 
Brown, are mere psychologists, and seem to forget any ulterior 
purpose in their busy task of mapping out the human soul. 
Others, as the late illustrious Sir W. Hamilton, are led by 
psychology into the conclusion to which revelation might have 
led them at once, viz., that there can be no such thing possible 
as a science of the infinite and absolute. There is but one man, 
so far as we know, who has actually attempted to make use of 
psychological distinctions for metaphysical purposes. Kant, 
despairing of the power of reason to grasp the unconditioned, 
made the attempt from another side, the infinite capacity of the 
human will. He failed, inasmuch as the will or active power of 
man, which seems so infinite and so capacious, is not, cannot be, 
separated from the infirmities of the human intellect. A dis- 
tinction, introduced for convenience into psychological language, 
could not divide the unit of the human soul. 

The era of psychology extends to the present generation, 
although with this difference from the eighteenth century,—that 
while in the eighteenth century all is psychology, in the present 
cycle metaphysic has grown weary of her long psychological 
pupilage, and in several daring thinkers has sprung forward 
once again to the escalade of the unconditioned. But we have 
not yet quite done with the eighteenth century. It is part of our 
business to indicate the progress of the free-thinking spirit 
which was the most positive result of the modern speculation. 
While psychology lulled metaphysic into harmless repose, the 
restlessness of the metaphysical spirit passed into a class of 
writers who are called ‘ philosophers,’ but whose influence is in its 
essence political We mean the series of Frenchmen who 
extend from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes down to the 
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Revolution, or later. We have in these writers the most curi- 
ous and distressing anomalies offered throughout the course of 
history. They are imbued with the fierceness and restlessness 
of speculation, without its spirit of deliberative, suspensive 
criticism ; they deify reason, and yet avow atheism, the most 
irrational of creeds; they are cruel, quick, and witty beyond 
endurance, and yet they exhibit every symptom of weakness, 
from the tears of Rousseau to the gibing fury of Voltaire. The 
deterioration was very marked after the former generation of 
great French thinkers in every department, such as Pascal, 
Montesquieu, and Descartes. The powerful and well-matured 
writings of those men were succeeded by a spirit of vehement, 
hasty pamphleteering, which consummated itself in the Ency- 
clopédie,—an unmistakeable proof that the depth and solidity 
of ancient thought were passed away, and the heady era of false 
brilliance, hasty positiveness, and impatient generalization had 
commenced. These things broke into their own terrible con- 
sequences. The pantheistic creed of unaided reason never 
became popular in the community; the atheistic creed of 
unreason seemed to shake for a season the foundations of the 
faith, and drew on the most fearful convulsions of society. Yet 
what is the difference between the creed of reason and the creed 
of unreason, the one of which leaves no worshipper, the other 
leaves no object of worship? 

In the nineteenth century speculation has, in the brains of 
several daring thinkers, re-assumed its original form and labour. 
It stands boldly forth without dissemblings ; it will no longer 
submit to rest content with ideal theories; it refuses to believe 
in the conclusions of its own psychology, which might have 
taught it that there is a limit to human capacity; and with 
unabated confidence it demands no less than the infinite. There 
have been in Germany two great schools of absolutists: one of 
these has occupied itself with following out the line begun by 
Kant, when by an invincible analysis he disproved the capacity 
of the reason, and yet did not despair of the attainment of 
the infinite from another side. The men of this school are 
Fichte and Schelling. The other school consists of Hegel and 
his followers. Of the impenetrable Hegelian philosophy, 
which the author of the remarkable work at the head of the pre- 
sent article, Mr. Ferrier, despairs of understanding, we give the 
following account from one well able to gauge its value :— 

‘ After the Kantian Critique, it was impossible to bring a philosophy 
of the absolute within the received compass of human thought ; there 
remained only the attempt to expand thought to the immensity of the 
subject by a gigantic scheme of intellectual Pantheism, in which the 
personal consciousness and its limits should be absorbed in the pro- 
cesses of the one infinite mind. Such is the fundamental principle of 
the logic of Hegel,—a logic constructed, not in obedience to, but in 
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defiance of the laws of thought, which are held to be valid only for 
the finite understanding dealing with finite objects ; the philosophy of 
the infinite being based on their abrogation. 

‘It is not easy to give in a short compass an account of Hegel’s 
logic, which shall be intelligible to an English reader. If we were to 
describe it as an attempt to develope a philosophy of being in general, 
by re-producing the Divine thought in the act of creation, we might 
support the view by sufficient quotation from the work ; but it would 
convey an erroneous impression to one who did not bear in mind the 
total suppression of personality, Divine as well as human, in the 
Hegelian philosophy. It may perhaps be better characterized as an 
illegitimate expansion of the fundamental principle of the Cartesian 
philosophy, modified in some degree by the Kantian. “Cogito, ergo 
sum,” is true within the limits of the personal consciousness. I exist 
only in so far as I am conscious of my existence ; and I am conscious 
only as being affected in this or that determinate manner. Within 
these limits, Thought and Being are identical, and every modification 
of the one is a modification of the other. But if this principle be 
accepted in its Hegelian extent, I must commence by ascending from 
my personal consciousness to a supposed Universal Thought, identical 
with Being in general. Here personality disappears altogether ; and 
the problem is, to deduce from the identity of Thought and Being in 
general the several identical determinations of the one and the other. 
Such a process is not thought, but its negation. If the universe had 
one consciousness, the system might be possible; for Thought and 
Being are identical only in and through consciousness. But such 
universal consciousness could not be my consciousness, and thus the 
Hegelian assumption cannot be grasped by any act of human thought. 
On the other hand, thought without consciousness is inconceivable, 
since it implies a negation of the one essential characteristic, under 
which all thought is presented to the human mind. The logical 
notion which is not a function of my own personal thought, is a mere 
empty abstraction, inconceivable by reason ; and the system deduced 
from it is incompatible with those regulative truths that are above 
reason. Vulgar rationalism subjects belief to thought; it has been 
reserved for transcendental philosophy to subject it to the annihilation 
of thought.’—Mansel’s Introduction to Aldrich’s Logic, p. xlix. 


We now perhaps stand in a position to estimate at its right 
value the Institutes of Professor Ferrier. This is in all respects 
a most remarkable book. When we began its perusal, we were 
greatly excited by the magnificent promise it laid before us ; 
which was no less than, by an unfaltering march and process of 
reason, of demonstration, to arrive before and capture the fort of 
absolute existence. Professor Ferrier writes with such genius, 
such passion, such enthusiasm ; he is so evidently master of his 
subject, and has thought it out from beginning to end ; he is so 
conversant with the history of previous failures, and so aware of 
the futility of the expectations of metaphysic from psychology, 
that if any man may hope to make sure the foundation and place 
the coping-stone of an edifice of metaphysic, it will be Professor 
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Ferrier. We will not say that we have risen from his work with 
a feeling of disappointment; but we will say, that we have 
gained this conclusion, that if Professor Ferrier is right, there is 
such a thing as independent metaphysical science, but that it is 
a perfectly useless thing, better to be abandoned; whereas, if 
Professor Ferrier is wrong, this final grand failure must convince 
the world that, certain as is the existence of metaphysical truth, 
it can never be erected into a science. The only proposition 
which is not demonstrated, but taken as self-evident, is that 
which stands first in the work, viz., ‘ Along with whatever any 
intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its 
knowledge, have some cognizance of i¢se/f.’_ This proposition is 
the beginning and the end, the sun, soul, and centre of Professor 
Ferrier’s system; it meets us at every turn throughout his 
pages, all the other demonstrations refer themselves to this prime 
axiom; and it inspires the final proposition: ‘ All absolute 
existences are contingent, except one; in other words, there is 
one, but only one, absolute existence which is strictly necessary ; 
and that existence is a supreme, and infinite, and everlasting 
mind in synthesis with all things.’ But this axiomatic pro- 
position has been attacked by Mr. Mansel, with what we confess 
sounds to us very much like a quibble. He says, that ‘if the 
cognizance of one self forms part of the act of knowing, why not 
the cognizance of three or four selves? As well admit one 
thousand selves as one self in the object of cognition.’ For our 
own part, we believe that Professor Ferrier is right, and that he 
has succeeded in erecting a system of metaphysical truth; of 
which, and of his work in other respects, we shall briefly examine 
the merits. But observe, that although the writer of the present 
article has seen with astonishment the raising together of a 
metaphysical system, yet that system has been sapped at its 
foundation by the keen incredulity of a mind trained to view 
these questions in another light. So far is metaphysical science 
from possessing the authority and universality which should give 
it value in the world. 

And, first, concerning the literary spirit and style of Professor 
Ferrier, we have nothing but encomium to bestow. He is a 
model of perspicuous language upon an abstract and obscure 
subject: he has vitality enough to be popular, and at the same 
time his own profound and luminous mind shows out the real 
shallowness of the men of pedantry and intellectual routine. He 
has given course to the instincts of the literary man, to render 
his book at once attractive and the more instructive, and has 
intermingled his severe demonstrations with abundant observa- 
tions and explanations, tending to set the value of the demon- 
strated position in a clearer light, and open out its bearings upon 
the history of philosophy. Nothing can be stronger and more 
candid than Professor Ferrier’s writing. He abominates mystery, 
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pedantry, concealment of every kind ; and seems possessed with 
a vehement eagerness to be understood, and to render himself 
unmistakeably intelligible. Thus he gives the converse of every 
proposition having one, as fully as the proposition itself; he 
reiterates, insists, and proves again and again. He advances many 
startling things, in a bold style of positiveness and self-assertion, 
which is delightful in these days of fashionable self-depreciation 
and lack of bigotry. He would have all men rationalize their creeds; 
he would make ye the convictions at which men come through 
the instinct of faith; and his work is an appeal to the catholic 
reason of mankind. The false subtleties of psychology strike him 
with an intense disgust ; but still he takes a cast from psychology, 
in making his system a theory of knowledge and of ignorance 
previous to the theory of being. With equal dissatisfaction does 
he regard the tortuosities and lack of system in the true philo- 
sophers who have preceded, Plato and Hegel, for example; 
lamenting in all that they have been careless of mankind, care- 
less to screen themselves from popular misconception, and exhibit 
their truths each in the strongest possible contrast with popular 
error. The force of unimpeded reason has not even yet, thinks 
Professor Ferrier, been fully tried ; either over-subtlety has slid 
like poison into its action, or want of lucid arrangement has 
obscured it. He would speak to all men in the plain and honest 
language of truth. Old psychology may well feel astonished at 
the sweeping strokes of this new man. Certainly metaphysical 
philosophy has not often addressed the world in such language 
as this following :— 


‘We naturally suppose that truth lies in the distance, and not at 
our very feet; that it is hid from our view, not by its proximity, but 
by its remoteness ; that it is a commodity of foreign importation, and 
not of domestic growth. The further it is fetched, the better do we 
like it,—the more genuine are we disposed to think it. The extra- 
ordinary moves us more, and is more appreciated, than the ordinary. 
The heavens are imagined to hold sublimer secrets than the earth, 
We conceive that what is the astonishing ¢o us, is also the astonishing 
in itself ; thus truly making “ man the measure of the universe.” In 
this supposition the savage and the savan fraternize ; (bear witness, 
Mesmerism, with all thy frightful follies!) and, drunk with this 
idolatry, they seek for truth at the shrine of the far off and the 
uncommon; not knowing that our ancient altars, invisible because 
continually beheld, rise close at hand, and stand on beaten ways. 
Well has the poet said,— 


“That is the truly secret which lies ever open before us ; 
And the least seen is that which the eye constantly sees.’’—Schiller. 


‘ But dead to the sense of these inspired words, we make no effort to 
shake off the drowsing influence, or to rescue our souls from the 
acquiescent torpor which they renounce,—no struggle to behold that 
which we lose sight of only because we behold too much, or to 
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penetrate to the heart of a secret which escapes us only by being too 
glaringly revealed. Instead of striving, as we ought, to render our- 
selves strange to the familiar, we strive, on the contrary, to render 
ourselves familiar with the strange. Hence our better genius is 
overpowered, and we are given over to a delirium, which we mistake 
for wisdom. Hence we are the slaves of mechanism, the inheritors 
and transmitters of privileged errors; the bondsmen of convention, 
and not the free and deep-seeing children of reason. Hence we remain 
insensible to the true deurs and sublime wonders of Providence ; 
for is it to be conceived that the operations of God, and the order of 
the universe, are not admirable precisely in proportion as they are 
ordinary, that they are not glorious precisely in proportion as they 
are manifest, that they are not astounding precisely in proportion as 
they are common? But man, blind to the marvels which he really 
sees, sees others to which he is really blind. He keeps stretching 
forwards into the distant ; he ought to be straining backwards and 
more back, into the near ; for there, and there only, is the object of his 
longing to be found. Perhaps he may come round at last. Mean- 
while it is inevitable that he should miss the truth.’—Page 197. 

The truth discovered by the clear faculty of Professor Ferrier 
is satisfactory to us who are in search of evidence in favour of 
the necessity and power of the Divine revelation. We have 
granted him his postulate,—that, along with the object of cogni- 
tion, a thinking intelligence takes some cognizance of itself. 
This granted, conclusions rapidly follow. The material and its 
qualities cannot be apprehended dy themselves, without some 
recognition of self or of the ego; that the ego is, therefore, the 
permanent and universal in cognition, and every thing else in 
cognition is the transient and particular; that this ego is not 
material, yet cannot be known per se, or in an indeterminate 
state ; that the only independent universe which any mind or 
ego can think of, is the universe in synthesis with some other 
mind or ego; that the object in cognition, together with the 
subject in cognition, matter mecum, object plus subject, is 
the substantial and the absolute in cognition; while both the 
ego or subject, and the objects, whatever they may be, are, 
taken separately, the phenomenal and relative in cognition :-— 
That there can be ignorance only of what is the object of know- 
ledge, or capable of being known: therefore we cannot be said 
to be ignorant of the contradictory or nonsensical ; we cannot, 
that is, be ignorant of either of the elements in cognition taken 
separately, the universal, or subject, and the particular, or 
object; but that these, taken together, are the subjects of 
ignorance or of knowledge, as the case may be: we cannot, 
without absurdity, be said either to know or be ignorant of 
matter per se, or of mind per se :—That absolute existence, or 
being, in itself is either that which we know or are ignorant of ; 
for absolute existence is not the contradictory, (which, we said, 
was alone the object neither of knowledge nor ignorance,) 
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inasmuch as there is nothing absurd in the supposition of 
absolute existence ; that absolute existence is not matter per se ; 
that it is not the particular by itself, nor the universal by itself ; 
in other words, ‘ particular things, prescinded from the uni- 
versal, have no absolute existence, nor have universal things, 
prescinded from the particular, any absolute existence ;’ that 
absolute existence is not the ego per se, or the mind in a state 
of pure indetermination ; but that ‘absolute existence is the 
synthesis of the subject and object, the union of the universal 
and the particular, the concretion of the ego and non-ego: in 
other words, the only true, and real, and independent existences 
are minds-together-with-that-which-they-apprehend.’ Finally, 
‘All absolute existences are contingent, except one; in other 
words, there is one, but only one, absolute existence which is 
strictly necessary ; and that existence is a supreme, and infinite, 
and everlasting mind, in synthesis with all things.’ This is 
the closing proposition of the book. 

And now, after this zeal and agony: of demonstration, whither 
have we come? where are we landed? We find ourselves upon 
the foundation slab of the staircase leading up to heaven; we 
have proved by reason what we already know by the instinct 
of faith, and yet more certainly by the Gospel of revelation,—the 
necessary existence of an Infinite Intelligence. Metaphysics, in 
the hand of Ferrier, have led us one step nearer the throne than 
that Pantheism of Spinoza and of Plato which seemed to be 
that in which the unaided reason must abide. But here reason 
stops, and philosophy gives place to theology ; it can penetrate 
no further; it has been two thousand years in getting a foot- 
hold on the path which leads to this; and its very foothold is 
not undisputed. It is very triumphant that the flaring rival 
of revelation sinks thus at length into the servant,—the unpro- 
fitable servant. 

And now recurs the question, Cui bono? To very few cer- 
tainly. If Professor Ferrier is right,—and we do believe that 
he is,—it is highly satisfactory to have reason prostrate 
before the threshold of Divine revelation, imploring for entrance ; 
it is a valuable piece of additional evidence to truth; and 
that is all. We should believe revelation if this evidence were 
away; and we should disbelieve reason if she gainsaid revela- 
tion. So then, this is ‘metaphysics. Well, it is an interesting 
fact in the history of the human mind, that the unaided reason 
has compassed the primary truth of the Bible, the being of a 
Personal and Absolute Intelligence: and Professor Ferrier is 
avery great man. But what good will accrue to any one from 
repeating the process? We take revelation, and have taken it 
for two thousand years, independent of, and in defiance to, rea- 
son: now that reason has surrendered, let the strife cease, and 
all philosophical controversies be merged for ever in the faith. 
z2 
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A new era is opened in the history of philosophy ; let it also be 
a new era in the history of faith; and let not the direction 
traced out by Ferrier be illustrated, historicized, criticized, 
and targumized after the manner of mankind hitherto. It is 
a fact, a curiosity, and no more. Let us admit it, let us store 
it up in the armoury of the faith, as a subsidiary of whose value 
we are fully conscious; and then let us have done with it. 

We have now seen speculative philosophy in its most import- 
ant phases ; as blindly and dimly conscious of the infinite, and 
striving to grasp it; as falling short in that, and yet scooping 
out an ideal which supplied the earth with noble livings, until 
the coming of the ‘ Life indeed ;’ as coalescing with the Chris- 
tian verity, and in process of time merging itself in theology ; 
as revolting from God and man both in the pride of reason and 
the folly of unreason: and now we see its triumph consisting in 
its surrender to the truths of the Bible, and submitting once 
again to be led by theology. Here we pray with fervour that 
its history may close, for~its work is done; its long warfare is 
ended, and it sinks in repose upon the infinite, from which it 
rose in pride and untried confidence. It has added its testi- 
mony to the great fact, that God, in His personality and 
infinity, as in His providence and grace, is ever about us, 
upholding all things by the word of His power; that the seeds 
and elements of all truth are to be sought in His revelation; 
that the duty of man is reliance upon Him, and in His present 
agency, who so completely fills all things, that all our motions 
are incomplete, or only complete as losing themselves in His 
absolute perfectness ; for He is both the centre and the circum- 
ference, the perfect round of things ; and the more lightly, less 
labouredly, do we move within that sovereign arc, the more 
happy shall we be, the more beautiful, the more acceptable in 
our incomplete completions. We are finites embraced within 
the Infinite ; but the Infinite is to us an Infinite of love, having 
entered within our finite time and space ; an inner, higher life 
is placed before each of us, and we are commanded to ‘ rejoice 
and be exceeding glad ;’ and verily with reason, inasmuch as we 
are left no longer to our own ideas, but are brought, each one, 
by Divine institutions, into immediate relations with the Deity. 
Let us awake, then, from the evil slumbers of human devices, 
pride of system, pride of knowledge, pride of reason, pride of 
infidelity ; and, embracing the Christian ideal, realize it in the 
Christian life, secure it in the truth of God, and, striving only 
to adorn and magnify that truth by thought, and word, and deed, 
let us study nothing apart from it, that we lose not the light of 
life, and lose not our very minds in pernicious vapours, stifling, 
born of hell; but let us in Christian contemplation tend ever 
—— the Source of Light, knowing many things, and secure 
or all. 
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Art. II.—1. The Letters of Henry Martyn. Second Edition. 
1855. 
2. Memoir of the late A. N. Groves. London. 1856. 


AN age, we trust, will come, when the world will both see and 
confess that to be great it is essential to be good ; but in the 
present day it evidently believes no such thing. To judge by 
the tone of some of our fashionable writers, you would suppose 
that they hold goodness and greatness to two discordant 
elements of character, not perhaps quite incompatible, but 
seldom happily united in one person. And the popular opinion 
coincides too nearly and too readily with this dictum of a 
secular philosophy. It is mournful to think that there are perhaps 
tens of thousands at this moment who speak the English tongue 
to whom the name of many a warrior is a threadbare word, but 
whose faces would be a puzzled blank if you spoke to them of a 
Brainerd or a Fletcher. No electric eye-glance would flash out 
faster than words that these names were both known and loved ; 
but if you spoke of a Nelson, there would be a quick and sympa- 
thetic response to the stirring touch. The soul of the poor 
heathen crouches down to a hideous idol, whose very ugliness 
might be a specific against its sanctity; but the European 
who pities him has his idol-worship too. That keen tradesman 
looks up to the retired banker in the big house over the way as 
a very model for mankind. He is worth his thirty thousand 
pounds; gives a whole guinea a year to missions, and a ten 

und note once in half a decade to some charity; slips his 
shilling or half-crown into the collecting box at church; and 
spares his shabby coats and broken victuals for his groom, or 
even for the poor: and who dare say that he does not fulfil the 
whole duty of man? Such are the ordinary, coarse clay models 
which we set before us. One of the very earliest aims of 
education should be to teach a youth to choose his great men 
wisely. Let the tradesman have a Thornton or a Budgett, the 
soldier a Gardiner or a Vicars, the poet a Herbert or a Cowper, 
the working man a Cranfield or a Harlan Page, as secondary 
models; but let him also never forget that these are but chipped 
misshapen copies of a Divine Model, who is the true type of 
perfect humanity. 

Among the best of these imperfect earthen vessels,—kneaded 
into a finer substance, moulded into a nobler shape, stamped 
with a heavenly pattern, transparent with an intense and inner 
light,—is the self-denying missionary, Henry Martyn. 

It is not our purpose to map out the minutiz of the life of 
this devoted messenger of Christ, although the very footprints of 
such a man are sacred. We shall endeavour also to travel as 
little as may be in the route of his biographer Sargent, and to 
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give, as we hope, a few fresh prospects to those who are willing 
to travel with us. 


Henry Martyn was born on the 18th of February, 1781, at 
Truro, in Cornwall. John Martyn, his father, had worked in 
the mines of Gwennap; but he was something more than a 
mere bone-and-muscle machine, and by using up his spare time 
he became able to mount to a higher step on the social ladder. 
The miners wrought and rested four hours alternately, and in 
these pauses John Martyn made sallies upon mathematics, and 
mastered arithmetic. He became chief clerk in the office of a 
Truro merchant, and seems to have had a handsome income. 
Of the childhood of his son we have nothing to tell, but that he 
was considered a boy of good parts, and that when seven years 
old he was sent to the Truro grammar-school. He was a lively, 
cheerful boy, and seemed the idlest of his mates, but was still 
ahead in school-classics of most of them. He seldom joined his 
playtellows, and was no adept when he did; but he was pro- 
verbial for a ‘peculiar tenderness and inoffensiveness of spirit,’ 
which laid him open to annoyance from overbearing lads ; and as 
he was sometimes peevish under attack, he was often treated 
unkindly. He welded a life-friendship with an upper boy near 
whom he was put, that he might have a helpmate in his work ; 
and the thankfulness of his affectionate face, when lifted out of 
some slough of difficulty, was remembered in after years by his 
friend. We are told elsewhere, that, as a school-boy, he ‘ was 
not at all remarkable for any precocity of talent or unusual pro- 
ficiency in learning,’ and that he was a ‘ good-humoured, plain 
little fellow, with red eyelids, devoid of eyelashes,’ and ‘ hands 
so thickly covered with warts, that it was impossible for him to 
keep them clean,’ or, what was better, for his master to stripe 
him over the back of them. These warts, however,—to go on 
with our information from this authority,—had all vanished before 
he went to Cambridge; his eyelids became much better; and 
though ‘ rather low in stature, and plain in person, he was not 
disagreeably so,’ whilst his amiable and sociable heart drew 
to him the goodwill of all who knew him. In other words, 
he had a good temper and a loving heart, which are much 
better than either ‘ precocity of talent’ or ‘ unusual proficiency 
in learning.’ But why do we speak of a boy’s hands and eye- 
lids in his biography? Let this amongst other reasons be our 
apology,—that we may never stare with disdain or despair at 
any unhopeful lad; for who thought that this plain-looking, 
sore-eyed, warty-handed boy—who, however, had an affectionate 
face after all—would grow up to be a Senior Wrangler, and, what 
was far more, a saint revered and loved by thousands? 

When between fourteen and fifteen, he tried for a scholarship 
at Oxford, and ran well, although defeated. His school friend 
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Kempthorne became Senior Wrangler, and this drew his eye 
towards Cambridge; but in the autumn before he went there, 
one part of his days was given to his pet occupation of shooting, 
and the other to desultory reading. His mind, he tells us, was 
restless and dissatisfied, and his happiness sought mainly ‘ in 
reading and human praise.’ His youth was now behind him; 
let us turn for a moment and look back upon it. Nothing 
especially noticeable crops out on its surface, nor can we go 
deeper, though, if we could, we might dig into strata which 
promised to become rich in auriferous deposit in some part of 
their course. A quiet, cheerful, loving boy, not unflecked by a 
vein of irritability, stands up before us, and we cannot but look 
kindly on him. Nor can we help noting the far divergent paths 
in which a group of schoolboys will walk in after life. Henry 
Martyn and Humphry Davy were schoolfellows at Truro, and 
who could have prefigured their coming histories? Our play- 
mates, where are they? One is in Australia digging for gold, 
another in Canada growing corn, a third in New Zealand 
exporting wool, and a fourth at the Cape hunting for ivory. 
Some are in the dim mysterious spirit-land, and the bones of 
one are lying beneath the blue waters of the stormy deep, with 
the tossing waves for his perpetual monody. We were all 
together once,—we shall all meet again,—but what episodes will 
lie between these meetings! The world is a gigantic stage, on 
which the scene is changing every moment, and, ere to-morrow, 
how many will have quitted the stage, how many will come upon 
it, and how many millions of combinations will have been formed 
amidst the actors, and broken up for ever! Every tick of the 
clock finds the world under a new phase, and under which it 
will never be again. 

In October, 1797, Henry began his college life, and left the 
starting-point of his mathematical career by a monstrous attempt 
to commit Euclid to memory,—a strange start for one who was 
afterwards Senior Wrangler. His memory must have been tough, 
even to venture upon such a strain. Once during his student 
life, his ebullient temper nearly caused a frightful catastrophe ; 
for a friend barely escaped a knife thrown by his hand in one of 
these anger-spasms. ‘The knife stuck trembling in the wall. 
In his third college year, his father died ; but we will tread over 
this sacred ground in his own footmarks. ‘ After the death of 
our father, yon know I was extremely low-spirited; and, like 
most other people, began to consider seriously, without any 
peculiar determination, that invisible world to which he was 
gone, and to which I must one day go. Yet, I still read the 
Bible unenlightened ; and said a prayer or two, rather through 
terror of a superior power than from any other cause. Soon, 
however, I began to attend more diligently to the words of our 
Saviour in the New Testament, and to devour them with delight. 
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When the offers of mercy and forgiveness were made so freely, I 
supplicated to be made partaker of this covenant of grace, with 
eagerness and hope; and thanks be to the ever-blessed Trinity 
for not leaving me without comfort! Throughout the whole, 
however, when the light of Divine truth was beginning to dawn 
on my mind, I was not under that great terror of future punish- 
ment which I now see plainly I had every reason to feel. I 
now look back upon that course of wickedness which, like a gulf 
of destruction, yawned to swallow me up, with a trembling 
delight, mixed with shame at having lived so long in ignorance, 
error, and blindness.’ 

In January, 1801, Henry Martyn was Senior Wrangler. On 
entering the Senate House for a sterner struggle than was com- 
mon, he was calmed by the remembrance of a sermon on the 
words, Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not. 
Perhaps that Bible morsel strengthened him to win. But for 
it, overstrained anxiety might have snapped, or have crippled his 
power: and certainly he often asserted the soothing influence 
which this reminiscence had over him. How many thousands 
have found a verse from the Bible as a cup of cold water in a 
springless desert! But what says the victorious athlete in this 
mental arena? ‘I obtained my highest wishes; but was sur- 
prised to find I had grasped a shadow.’ It is the old story; but 
who believes it? ‘ Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child,’ is the 
compressed epitome of the lives of those around us, perhaps of 
our own too. A thousand times we are cheated, and yet we 
hurry on again towards the mirage, ever promising ourselves 
that now at last we shall not be disappointed. 

In his college, Henry Martyn was called ‘the man who had 
not lost an hour,’—a token that he had begun to feel the great 
truth, that life is a building whose stones are minutes. Time, 
the most precious, next to reason, of God’s daily gifts, is yet one 
of those which man wastes most recklessly. Every minute takes 
its drop from the narrow clepsydra of life; and yet he acts as 
if the fast-emptying vessel were fed by an ever-bubbling spring. 
On his return in the summer to Cambridge, after a visit to 
Cornwall, he was much alone; and not till then, he tells us, had 
he ‘ever experienced any real pleasure in religion,’—a hyper- 
bolic confession, we must think ; but it was now that he began 
to taste the richer grapes of the true vine. The ethics of soli- 
tude are not taught as they should be; and yet they are inde- 
finitely more important than nine-tenths of the things which we 
learn. Leighton tells us, that an angelical life is the most 
excellent,—a life passed in going up to fetch blessings from above, 
and in coming down to distribute them amongst men. But a 
greater than he has taught us by His example the worth 
of solitude, and we cannot forget this without loss. - In the 
amoke and dust of active life we do not see things clearly, and 
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are in danger of losing sight of the heavens altogether. He who 
walks in a crowd-must keep his eye earthwards, though, even 
then, he may never lose his consciousness of the presence of 
God; but when alone, he can turn his gaze heavenwards, and 
keep it there. And the oftener he does this, the more readily 
will his eye look upwards again; for such is the law after which 
our mental constitution is drawn up. And to look back on the 
route by which we have travelled along the great valley of life, 
to see where we have stumbled, and where we have fallen, and 
where we have wandered from the straight way, is a precious 
retrospect, to be made often, but only to be made when we are 
alone. Solitude, however, does not always mean that nobody 
is near ys ; for a man may sometimes be alone, if he will, whilst 
hundreds are close around him. 

It was during this summer that he became intimate with 
Charles Simeon. The friendship that ensued was of no super- 
ficial order ; a well-spring of genuine feeling, it reached down to 
the soul, and issued in divine as well as human sympathies. An 
incident which we can only tell from memory, gives us a dim 
but startling intimation of its depth. A portrait of Henry 
Martyn was painted in India, and sent over by himself for 
Simeon, who went with a lady to the India House to see it. 
He found it unpacked, and rushed away from the picture in 
impetuous emotion, with his face buried in his hands. ‘ That is 
his father,’ was the natural conjecture of the bystanders; and 
it was not wholly an error. But for him Henry Martyn might 
have been a lawyer; for that was his purpose when the friend- 
ship between them had its birth. In March, 1802, he was elected 
a Fellow of St. John’s College, and soon after he bore off the 
prize for Latin prose, though it was well known that he had 
fellow competitors of classical notoriety. 

The missionary zeal of Henry was kindled by a remark of 
Charles Simeon, on the benefit which had sprung from the 
services of a single Missionary in India,—the well-known Carey. 
Soon afterwards he read the Life of Brainerd, and, after deep 
thought and earnest prayer, he resolved to follow in his starry 
track. On this noble determination we shall speak presently. 
He offered himself to the Church Missionary Society, to go 
wherever God might send him. The fancied monotony of the 
life that lay like a great shrubless plain before him, threw a pall 
at times over his spirit; and many of us have perhaps felt the 
same heart-weariness as we tramped round and round in our 
trackworn circle. But such a feelingis morbid. All life is more 
or less repetitional ; but to grumble or to whine at this would 
be cowardly and irreverent. Even to feel sad as Henry Martyn 
did was not valorous, and, as we shall see, it was premature ; for 
that ‘same kind of work amongst poor ignorant people’ which 
he shrunk from was never assigned to him; and what work 
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could be nobler, if it had been? But if a string did jar some: 
times, who will say that the instrument was not one of rare 
compass and of exquisite tone? 

Towards the end of 1803 he was ordained, and became the 
curate of Charles Simeon, and had also the parish of Lolworth, 
a small village not far from Cambridge, under his charge. Very 
shortly afterwards he lost his little patrimony, and his missionary 
horizon now looked dim and distant ; for his youngest sister was 
a co-partner in his loss. He went up to London to consult his 
friends. An East India Chaplainship had been thought to be 
an appropriate post for him. Whilst waiting at the India House, 
he used up the time for which ‘ he would have given anything at 
Cambridge,’ in ejaculatory prayer, and in repeating parts of the 
Bible. It is rarely, we fear, that waiters transmute their time 
thus into gold. He says, with a wise philosophy, ‘ Since I have 
known God in a saving manner, painting, poetry, and music 
have had charms unknown to me before. I have received what 
I suppose is a taste for them; for religion has refined my mind, 
and made it susceptible of impressions from the sublime and 
beautiful.’ Painting, poetry, and music are tools which the 
devil uses to deface and to destroy with, but they can also be 
used to build up and to beautify. He looked earnestly at the 
cloud which overhung his path, but did not sit down in listless 
despondence under it. He warned the careless and the profli- 
gate, spent hours in the hospital or the almshouse, and often read 
and prayed with his servant, when wearied to the uttermost by a 
day of toil. Sometimes he set apart seasons for humiliation and 
prayer, and often passed whole evenings in devotion. He stored 
up spiritual treasure from the Bible, and counted it over in his 
solitary walks, when not meditating upon some Scripture subject ; 
and when jealous that any other book was tempting him, he at 
once laid it aside, till he had felt his love for the best of books 
again supreme. His Sabbaths were little fragments of the 
eternal rest of heaven. He seems to have been a mark at this 
time for the dirt of calumny and insinuation: and no wonder ; 
for Satan loves to foul what he cannot injure. The whiter the 
robe of a saint is, the more eager he is to throw his handful of 
mud over it. 

It now seemed certain that he would leave England in the 
spring of 1805, and accordingly he revisited Cornwall. We get 
a glimpse of him in the evenings, ‘ out of the reach of all sound 
but the rippling of the waves, and the whistling of the curlew,’ 
walking and meditating, as we may suppose, upon his self-exile 
from England, and from her whom he loved. His love for Lydia 
Grenfell is a touching chapter in his life, and we cannot turn its 
leaves over without a sigh. Here is an extract from it: ‘ Rode 
before E , with L——, to an old man, five miles off. Our 
conversation was such as becometh saints ; but it was too pleasant 
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for me. I sighed at the thought of losing their company. When 
we arrived, the old man was out; but his sister, a blind woman 
of seventy, was confined to her bed, without any comfortable 
hope. L—— and myself said everything we could to cheer her, 
and then I prayed. When the old man arrived, we formed a 
little circle before the door, under the trees, and he conversed 
with his young hearers concerning the things of God. I then 
read Psalm lxxxiv. Our ride home was delightful, our hearts 
being all devoutly disposed ; only mine was unhappy. Parted 
with L—— for ever in this life, with a sort of uncertain pain, 
which I knew would increase to greater violence.’ For many 
days his anguish was piercing. The carpets of our rooms are 
the stages of dramas compared with which the child’s play of the 
theatre is as nothing. At a farewell meeting at Plymouth, as 
he was on his way back to Cambridge, he found that there were 
some present who doubted the reality of his religion. Let all 
self-elected censors of their fellow Christians gather up one of 
wisdom’s diamonds here. 

On a spring morning, in 1805, he left Cambridge for the last 
time. A number of friends accompanied him to the coach, which 
took him up at the end of the town ; and as it was a thick, misty 
morning, the towers and spires of the University were out of 
sight ina moment. In that golden-streeted city where he now 
walks, the gleaming turrets are never quenched in mist, and 
partings are unknown. In London, he was introduced to New- 
ton of Olney, then a veteran in the service ; and he often preached, 
especially from the pulpit of Cecil. His marriage was discussed, 
and he speaks of this as a tearing open of old wounds. It was 
not, however, perhaps specially through the intensity of his 
emotion on this subject that he fainted and fell into a convulsive 
fit shortly before he embarked. On the 17th of July he sailed from 
Portsmouth, but the ship anchored two days after at Falmouth, 
where he was again amidst his friends. A few days afterwards 
we find him declaring, with much confusion, his love for Lydia 
Grenfell, with the intention of learning whether she would come 
out if ever he saw it right in India to be married. The lady 
would not tell hergnind, but said that the shortness of arrange- 
ment was an obstacle, even if all others were removed,—an 
obstacle, we may guess, to an engagement. The last time they 
ever saw one another was on the 10th of August, the day on 
which he finally sailed. She was just putting a chapter of the 
Bible—the tenth of Genesis—into his hand to read, when a 
servant came in, and said that a horse had been brought for him 
from St. Hilary, where a carriage was waiting to convey him to 
Falmouth. She came out, that they might be alone when part- 
ing ; and he then told her that she must not be offended at hear- 
ing from him, if it should appear to be the will of God that 
he should be married. In the hurry, she disclosed more of her 
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mind than she intended, and made no objection whatever to 
going out. They parted thus, and met no more. 

He began at once to turn the voyage to account. He read 
between decks from some religious book, commenting as he went 
along. ‘Some attend fixedly,—others are looking another way ; 
some women are employed about their children, attending for 
a little while, and then heedless ; some rising up and going away, 
others taking their place; and numbers, especially of those 
who have been upon watch, strewed all along upon the deck, fast 
asleep,—one or two from the upper decks looking down and 
listening :’—such was the grouping of the scene. The fleet in 
which he sailed called at Funchal, at St. Salvador, and at the Cape, 
where he had a glance into the fire-crater of war. There, too, 
he met with the missionary Vanderkemp. The strong and deep- 
ening opposition which confronted him on shipboard must have 
tested him severely. ‘I go down,’ he says, ‘and stand in the 
midst of a few, without their taking the slightest notice of me :’ 
but he speaks of himself as ‘ enjoying peaceful thoughts, tender 
recollections, and happy prospects.’ Sickness had boarded the ship 
before it reached the Cape, and he himself had been attacked ; 
but now it was more general. At length, after a trying noviciate 
of more than nine months, he came in sight of India; but on his 
voyage from Madras to Calcutta he suffered intensely from ener- 
vation, and seemed left, as he expresses it, without a motive. 
Whilst staying near the latter city, he heard erroneously that a 
government order had been pointed against the preaching and 
the tract-distribution of the Baptists ; and so excited was he, that 
he could not sleep. What noble catholicity is this! Bigotry 
cannot float in the pure thin air in which they dwell who have 
reached the higher slopes of Mount Zion. It is a melancholy 
thing that we cannot think more alike, but it is more melancholy 
still that we cannot agree to differ. Am I to tear my brother’s 
coat from his back because it is not in cut or in colour like my 
own, or to sweep his platter from his table because he eats 
what I do not relish? When shall we learn to pursue unity 
without brushing charity rudely aside? If the time and effort 
which have been spent in pulling churches dgwn, had been spent 
in building others up, how many noble ‘buildings should we 
now have had in places where there are none ! 

He was appointed to Dinapore ; but before he went there, he 
had already written to ask Lydia to come and join him. Let us 
take a glimpse of him as he travelled by river to hisstation. He 
left his boat, and walked into a village, where he ‘ found the 
worshippers of Cali by the sound of their drums and cymbals.’ 
He adds, ‘I did not think of speaking to them, on account of 
their being Bengalees. But being invited by the Brahmins to 
walk in, I entered within the railing, and asked a few questions 
about the idol. The Brahmin, who spoke bad Hindustani, 
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disputed with great heat, and his tongue ran faster than I could 
follow ; and the people, who were about one hundred, shouted 
applause. But I continued to ask my questions, without making 
any remarks upon the answers. I asked, among other things, 
whether what I heard of Vishnu and Brahma was true ; which he 
confessed. I forbore to press him with the consequences, which 
he seemed to feel ; and then I told him what was my belief. The 
man grew quite mild, and said it was chu/a bat, (“ good words,”) 
and asked me seriously, at last, what I thought, “ Was idol wor- 
ship true or false?” I felt it a matter of thankfulness that I 
could make known the truth of God, though but a stammerer ; 
and that I had declared it in the presence of the devil. And 
this also I learnt, that the power of gentleness is irresistible.” 
Gentleness is, indeed, more powerful than a man-of-war gorged 
with ammunition; you may frighten by one, but you win over 
by the other. Again he writes, ‘ From want of diligent employ- 
ment, my thoughts had time to wander in search of some earthly 
good ;’—a truth this worth more than a million estates to him who 
will put it out to interest. He wrote a few days after, ‘ Employed 
all the day in translating, in which work the time passes away 
pleasantly and rapidly ;’ and again, long afterwards, ‘The time 
fled imperceptibly, while so diligently engaged in the transla- 
tions : the days seemed to have passed like a moment.’ A house, 
packed with guineas from cellar to roof, could not buy content 
even for a good man who had no work to do; but place a spade 
in his hand, and put him in a weedy patch of ground, and he 
might dig up this treasure if he would. The best fortune, the 
rg happiness, is to have something worth doing to do,—and 
to do it. 

He had three positions to carry now that he had reached 
Dinapore,—the establishment of native schools, the ability to 
preach in Hindustani, and the translation of the Scriptures and 
of religious tracts. His proceedings were eyed by many with 
both fear and contempt. Those who know with what feelings 
Missions in India were once regarded, will be prepared for 
this; but happily the Indian Missionary is getting to be 
classed even in the world’s pharmacopeia as a useful tonic 
rather than as a dangerous stimulant. But Henry Martyn 
wrought in the cold hazy dawn of Missions; and when he once 
referred to the Charter of the East India Company, which 
not only tolerated but even enjoined the religious instruction 
of the natives, the immediate result was coldness and distance 
from those he was visiting. He thought that the nominal 
profession of Christianity could be introduced into the country 
without any great difficulty, and this would be a long step in the 
right course. It would be well to grasp every opportunity of 
showing the Hindoo in honest but striking chiaro-oscuro a life- 
size picture of the secular blessings which Christianity drops as 
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crumbs under her table. The locomotive engine and the tele- 
graph will make a long rent, we hope, in the Brahminical preju- 
dices of the Hindoo; and it might be well if every Missionary 
could give ocular proof that European science would put its 
adopters in the possession of such marvels as a telescope, a 
microscope, a photographic camera, a galvanic battery, and a 
magic lantern. A man who has looked through a telescope for 
the first time will have had a stone pulled out of that wall of 
traditional reverence which shelters his idols, and a yawning 
breach may soon follow. He who has felt the shock of a gal- 
vanic battery will have had another shock—be it ever so slight 
—of far more moment than the physical twinge which has 
astonished him. A watch, a knife, a picture, a looking-glass, a 
box of lucifer matches, may each be made to throw in their item 
to the product at which we wish to arrive. Give a man the 
photograph of his child or absent friend, and it will be a con- 
stant memento of the superiority of the Christian. The steam- 
engine will do more for us than the cannon. But after all, it is 
only as servants that these things are useful ;—and is not this a 
noble service ?—for the great worker of the change must still be 
the Bible, and the Bible only. 

Translations, schools, preaching, attendance at the hospital, 
and private ministrations were different phases of his work ; yet 
he writes, ‘By every device of darkness and tatties, I cannot. 
keep the thermometer below 92°, and at night, in bed, I seem in 
danger of suffocation...... The worst effect I experience is the 
utter loss of appetite. I dread the eating time; and when I 
succeed in swallowing anything nourishing, I rejoice that it is 
over.’ We suspect that his constitution was not well fitted for 
India. His health had already staggered, but his illness was 
heightened, if not caused, by too severe fasting; and he himself 
became convinced that he had drawn the girdle too tightly. He 
writes, ‘The conversation with the Pundit was more serious than 
it has yet been ; and I find that seriousness in the declaration of 
the truth of the Gospel is likely to have more power than the 
clearest argument conveyed in a trifling spirit.’ A gem is im- 
bedded here that is worth looking at. If you tell a man with a 
giggle, that somebody is plotting to waylay and, perhaps, to mur- 
der him, it would be no great wonder should he laugh too at what 
he believes to be a stupid, unfeeling joke. But go to him with a 
character for sincerity and benevolence, and with an eye a-glow 
with sympathy, and how earnestly he will listen to the very same 
words which before only made him laugh or sneer! It is better 
not to speak at all, than to speak of God, and heaven, aud hell, 
with levity or lukewarmness. 

We get some near glimpses of Henry Martyn from the 
memoir of Mrs. Sherwood, and shall gladly look at him 
through those little avenues into the past which she has made 
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for us. She first saw him at Dinapore. ‘He was dressed in 
white, and looked very pale, which, however, was nothing sin- 
gular in India; his hair, a light brown, was raised from his fore- 
head, which was a remarkably fine one. His features were not 
regular, but the expression was so luminous, so intellectual, so 
affectionate, so beaming with Divine charity, that no one could 
have looked at his features, and thought of their shape or form, 
—the out-beaming of his soul would absorb the attention of every 
observer. There was a very decided air, too, of the gentleman 
about’ him, and ‘ an extreme attention to all minute civilities ;’ 
but ‘he was as remarkable for ease as for cheerfulness.’ His 
house was innocent of every comfort, though he had a regiment 
of people about him; not even a pillow could be found for the 
head of the lady. After breakfast came family prayers, which 
opened with a hymn,—he had a rich, deep voice, and a fine taste 
for vocal music,—and then he read a chapter, and explained parts 
of it, after which he prayed extempore. He then retreated to 
his studies and translations. 

The death of his eldest sister was a stroke of anguish to him, 
but he paused from his studies only for a single day. The soldier 
must not stay to weep whilst the battle is storming around him, 
—not even over a father who has fallen: he can only brush away 
a tear with his vacant hand, and fight steadily on with the other. 
‘ How sweet,’ he says, ‘ to live always seriously / The seriousness 
which this sorrow produces is indescribably precious ;’ and is it 
not true that the lake must be calm to reflect the landscape 
sweetly? He thirsted to begin preaching publicly to the natives ; 
and it was with difficulty that he could hold himself in. But he 
thought it wiser to lay his foundation by schools, and by the 
quiet infiltration of the Scriptures. Towards the close of 1807 
he learned that his overture of marriage was declined, for 
reasons which he afterwards approved of: the main or only one 
was because the mother of the lady would not give her consent. 
Happily, just at this time his two co-translators arrived, and 
his mind was much occupied. In the following March, the ver- 
sion of the New Testament in Hindustani was brought to its 
topstone ;—a glorious work, even if it had cost a life-time. We 
are told that it ‘will no doubt be regarded as the basis of all 
future Hindustani versions,’ and that it is the only one ‘ that 
has hitherto been in considerable use.’ 

It seems to have been in the beginning of the year 1809, that 
he began to try to dig down to the foundations of language ; and 
had he lived, it is not improbable that he would have left us 
some philological truths worth keeping. The time had now 
come when he was to leave Dinapore ; but before we accompany 
him, we must give one anecdote of his life here. A small hole 
will show a great landscape, if the eye be put near enough. At 
the regimental mess the commanding officer, who had spoken 
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profanely, was reproved by him. ‘I think,’ said the colonel 


* indignantly, ‘if nothing else could do it, my grey hairs ought to 


defend me from such remarks.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied his brave censor, 
‘if your good sense cannot defend you, your grey hairs ought 
not.’ In April he removed to Cawnpore, and the fiery journey 
from Allahabad to that place was terrible. He was led into the 
house of the Sherwoods, and fainted immediately after. He 
stayed a short time with these friends, and commonly lay on a 
couch in the hall during the morning, with many books near to 
his hand, and amongst them always a Hebrew Bible and a Greek 
Testament. When his illness had subsided, he used to sing 
much,—he sang ‘ many fine chants, and a great variety of hymns 
and psalms.’ As soon as he could bestir himself, he became 
acquainted with some pious soldiers, who met in ravines, woods, 
huts, or any secret place they could find, to read, and pray, and 
sing. As these men were coming to the house, each carrying 
his low seat, and his books tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, 
they were met in this unmilitary guise by some officers, and 
narrowly escaped a hailstorm of indignation. Henry Martyn 
promised them a room in his own house when he had taken one, 
to which they might come every evening, and said he would meet 
them himself twice every week. These little traits are miniatures 
of the whole man. One morning he sent a note to the collec- 
tor, by a cooley, for a sum of money,—perhaps several hundred 
pounds. The day passed, but no cooley came. At last, Henry 
Martyn said, ‘The cooley does not come with my money. I 
was thinking this morning how rich I should be, and now I 
should not wonder in the least if he has run off, and taken 
my treasure with him.’ ‘ What!’ exclaimed his friends, ‘ surely 
you have not sent a common cooley for your pay?’ It would be 
in silver, given to the man in cotton bags; and soon afterwards 
the money came. 

A stiff funereal avenue of palm trees and aloes was the 
approach to the house which he took. At the end of this 
avenue were two small-roomed bungalows, joined by a long 
passage. The garden was prettily laid out with shrubs and tall 
trees : a wide space in the middle, green at some seasons, had a 
raised platform of chunam in its centre. Many and divers huts, 
hidden by the shrubs, made one boundary of the approach to 
the house. A heterogeneous colony existed here. Besides the 
usual servants, there were Pundits, Munshis, Schoolmasters, 
and poor nominal Christians, who had nobody but Henry 
Martyn to look to for a handful of rice. He lived in the largest 
of the bungalows, and the wife of Sabat, his Arab translator, in 
the other. He supped with the Sherwoods two or three times 
a week, coming on horseback, with a running Sais at his side. 
He rode without appropriate attitude or motion, and generally 
wore his coat as if it was falling from his shoulders. When 
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dismounted, his favourite place was in the verandah, with a 
book, till his friends came in from their airing. Many a sweet 
and long conversation they had, whilst waiting for dinner or 
supper; and he would often look up at the stars, and speak of 
those worlds of which we hope to know so much more hereafter 
than we know now. The minuteness of our little dot in the 
volume of creation, and the great love of God in our redemption, 
would often be spoken of. 

Let us now take a peep into Henry Martyn’s first school at 
Cawnpore : it was in a long shed, on the side of the cavalry lines. 
At one end sat the master, on the dusty floor, and along under 
the shed squatted a pack of urchins, wearing pieces of cloth round 
their loins, and skull-caps. They chalked their lessons on wooden 
tablets, and then recited them 4 pleine gorge, taking care to raise 
their voices when anybody of note came near. As the little 
fellows were always well greased with cocoa-nut or rancid 
mustard oil, they would be peppered all over with brown powder 
when there was a breath of air; for Cawnpore is a very street- 
whirlwind for dust. It must have been a scene not to be for- 
gotten to see these little fellows intoning in varied sounds their 
Aleph Zubbur ah—Zair a—Paiche oh, and waving to and fro 
over the recitation. Let him who sneers at this spectacle tell us 
whether it were better to found such a school, or win the 
bloodiest battle that ambition ever planned, or write the most 
famous poem that irreverent genius ever penned. His reply will 
be a double answer; for it will tell us whether he knows what 
he is talking about or not. 

He superintended an Arabic version of the New Testament, 
which went on conjointly with another in Persian. At the close 
of the year he launched into public preaching to the Heathen,— 
though he had already partially entered upon this work. A 
wretched crowd of mendicants used to meet before his house, 
and to them he resolved to preach. His auditory sometimes 
counted as many as eight hundred, many of whom we suspect 
were working men. We have a hideous picture of these 
mendicants by an eye-witness. They were young, old, male, 
female, bloated, wizened, clothed with abominable rags, nearly 
naked, some plastered with mud or cow-dung, others with 
matted uncombed locks streaming to their heels, others bald 
or scabby-headed. Every countenance seemed petrified by 
evil passion, the features were exaggerated, the lips blackened 
with tobacco, or blood-red with the henna juice. One little 
man generally went in a small cart, drawn by a bullock: 
his shrivelled limbs and body, large head and black skin, 
made him like a giant frog. Another had his arm fixed 
above his head, with the thumb-nail piercing through the palm ; 
another, a huge man, had his ribs and face-bones chalked on his 
dark skin, and looked like a moving skeleton. The most hor- 
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rible were those who had one immense limb joined to a shrivelled 
frame : these were probably sufferers from elephantiasis. The 
authorities seem to have had a wide-open eye on this procedure ; 
and anything which appeared to graze roughly against the super- 
stitions of his auditory would at once have wrecked his scheme. 
Mrs. Sherwood gives us a glimpse of these preachings, which is 
sublimely horrible. She had to pass through a dense crowd, in 
an atmosphere often at a temperature above ninety-two, with a 
sun blazing down through a lurid haze of dust. Frightful sights 
were in that crowd, and were pushed out for inspection ; and often 
she was led with closed eyes to the chunam platform spoken of 
above. In calm, distinct, and musical tones, Henry Martyn 
proclaimed his message, and from time to time murmurs and 
curses arose in the distance, and surged on till they drowned his 
voice, and ended, as they mostly did, in hissings and fierce cries. 
When the tide had ebbed, he might be heard going on where he 
had left off, in calm steadfast tones, as if untouched by the inter- 
ruption. From an examination of the remains and the bio- 
graphy of Henry Martyn, we cannot help doubting whether 
these outbreaks were not plaudits rather than rebukes. His Arab 
translator, Sabat, was a thorn in his foot; but he plodded on 
with marvellous patience. Offended one day with his patron, 
Sabat wrote a letter abusive of him to a friend of his own in the 
service of the British Resident at Lucknow. This letter was 
shown to the Resident, who sent it under cover to Henry Martyn, 
that he might see what a viperous companion he had got. He 
did not look into the letter, but summoned the Arab, and re- 
quested him to read it aloud. Henry Martyn assured him he 
had not read a word of it, though he knew its character, and 
bade him go in peace with the epistle in his hands. 

His health became so threatening, that a brief retreat was 
resolved upon. The Persic version, even after revision, was not 
satisfactory, and he determined to seek a conclusive verdict both 
upon this and upon the Arabic version, which was now nearly 
completed. He left Cawnpore in October, 1810, sailed round 
the Indian peninsula and up the Persian Gulf, touching at several 
places, and landing finally in May at Bushire. In his journey 
from Bushire to Shiraz the heat became fearful, and he thought 
he should lose his senses, and that though he might hold out a 
day or two, death was inevitable. In little more than a week 
after reaching Shiraz, he had laid the corner-stone of another 
Persic version, and he and his able coadjutor brought this and a 
version of the Psalms to a happy completion. His presence 
made a little storm in the Mahometan atmosphere. He put 
forth a refutation of an Arabic defence of Mahometanism, and 
came in contact too with the mystical system of Sufism. After 
staying a year at Shiraz, he left it with another clergyman 
to lay the Persic translation before the King; but on visiting 
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the royal camp, he found it needful to proceed to Tebriz, to 
the English Ambassador. He was ill when he reached this 
place from exposure to heat, and had a long and severe fever 
there. He determined to visit England, and set out on this 
fatal journey on the second of September. He passed Mount 
Ararat, Kars, and Erzeroum, and travelled fairly till the end 
of the month, when he was assailed by fever and ague. We 
must only give one glimpse of him in these last sad days. He 
writes, ‘ My fever here increased to a violent degree: the heat 
in my eyes and forehead was so great, that the fire almost 
made me frantic. I entreated that it might be put out, or 
that I might be carried out of doors. Neither was attended 
to: my servant, who, from my sitting in that strange way on 
the ground, believed me delirious, was deaf to all I said. At 
last I pushed my head in among the luggage, and lodged it on 
the damp ground, and slept.’ The last entry in his journal is 
dated October the sixth, and on the sixteenth he died at Tocat, 
in Asia Minor, at the early age of thirty-one. A Missionary 
recently found his grave deeply imbedded in soil and weeds ; but 
ere this a monument more worthy of his memory has, we trust, 
been placed over the spot. 

‘Henry Martyn was one of the very few persons whom I 
have ever met,’ says Mrs. Sherwood, ‘ who appeared never to be 
drawn away from one leading and prevailing object of interest ; 
and that object was the promotion of religion. He did not 
appear like one who felt the necessity of contending with the 
world, and denying himself its delights, but rather as one who 
was unconscious of the existence of any attractions in the world, 
or of any delights which were worthy of his notice. When he 
relaxed from his labours in the presence of his friends, it was to 
play and laugh like an innocent, happy child, more especially if 
children were present to play and laugh with him.’ His ‘ con- 
versation was always upon subjects of general and never-ceasing 
interest. Neither the gossip, nor even the politics, much less the 
gains and losses of this present time, seemed to enter into his 
thoughts, in consequence of which his society had a perpetual 
influence in elevating the minds of his hearers, and filling them 
with ideas to dwell upon when alone.’ We will end with a 
fragment from his journals, whose ‘distracting richness’ may 
well excuse us, if we have not selected one of their choicest spe- 
cimens. ‘I felt more entirely withdrawn from the world than 
for a long time past: what a dark atheistical state do I generally 
live in! Alas! that this creation should so engross my mind, 
and the Author of it be so slightly and coldly regarded. I found 
myself, at this time, truly a stranger and pilgrim on the earth; 
and I did suppose that not a wish remained for anything here. 
The experience of my heart was delightful. I enjoyed a peace 
that passeth all understanding; no desire remained but that this 
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peace might be confirmed and increased. O why should any- 
thing draw away my attention, whilst Thou art ever near and 
ever accessible through the Son of Thy love? O why do I not 
always walk with God, forgetful of a vain and perishable world?’ 
This fragment glitters with the pure gold of Ophir. 

We must now turn to a hasty retrospect of another Christian 
course, which brightly illustrates the same field of Missionary 
labour. 

Antuony Norris Groves was born in 1795 at Newton, in 
Hampshire. His father was a generous, speculative man, who 
lost the riches which he had won. A new plan of draining applied 
to a property near the sea, only succeeded after he had sold the 
land for lack of money to improve it ; and a large ship in which 
he had a share went down. His mother was a patient, gentle, 
energetic woman. On leaving school, he ‘learnt chemistry’ 
in London, and afterwards dentistry, with an uncle who was 
famous in that art; and he also walked the hospitals, so as 
to glean up considerable surgical knowledge. When nineteen, 
he was more than able to keep himself: nor was he a mere 
tooth-doctor; for he had a taste for science, and was also 
a foremost member of a literary society. It was at Plymouth, 
where he first settled, that he began to make a religious pro- 
fession. In 1816, he married a cousin, the daughter of the 
noted dentist, who at first said nay to the match, because of the 
relationship; and this paternal opposition appears to have been 
the check that wrenched the thoughts of the disappointed suitor 
to religious consolations. Soon after his marriage he removed 
to Exeter, where his generosity and energy made him generally 
liked. Whilst fully occupied here, he used to set out every 
Saturday afternoon for Hampshire, where he arrived in the 
middle of the night to take his-turn im watching his dying 
mother. ‘Norris, you have only done too much for us,’ were 
her last words to him. 

It was when a boy that the first ‘permanent’ missionary 
influence touched him. At this time he used to take small novels 
within his prayer-book to church; but after a particular sermon 
the thought gleamed through his mind, ‘Surely it would be a 
worthy object to die for, to go to India, to win one idolater from 
hopeless death to life and peace.’ Whilst sighing under the 
burden of disappointment about his cousin, this smouldering fire 
burnt up again; and after some consultation he gave himself to 
missionary work, and offered his services to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, His marriage lopped these thoughts away, but 
they soon budded again, and it became the ‘ settled bent’ of his 
wife to nip them ere they grew, and to lead him into ‘the same 
state of religious feeling’ as herself. Their tastes in the choice 
of friends did not mingle well; so at Exeter they were almost 
hermits, not going outside their garden gates for a month,—that 
is, to sce a friend, we suppose,—and sometimes not taking a cup 
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of tea from home for four. With her husband, her children, her few 
flowers, and her painting from nature, the wife was happy ; but 
her husband was not. ‘Often did I,’ he writes, ‘with every 
earthly thing that man could desire, feel most miserable. I 
had a wife who loved me, dear little children, and a most 
lucrative profession ; yet I had not the Lord’s presence as in 
days past, and therefore I was miserable.’ 

‘About this time,’ he goes on to say, ‘I was led to see that 
the plan I had been pursuing, of making myself acquainted with 
general literature, in order to gain influence over those I came 
in contact with, was founded in error; and I was led to believe 
that if I laid aside these false grounds of Christian influence, 
and gave myself up to the study of His holy word, the Lord 
would lead me to learn such principles from it, that I should see 
its sufficiency. From this moment the Lord began to bless me, 
and was about to commence that great work of stripping off 
from our united hearts the thick clog with which we had been 
cumbering ourselves so many years, and to show us that nothing 
is too hard for Him.’ It is not easy to gather the exact purport 
of this passage ; for we must not assume the writer to mean that 
a man should literally read his English Bible only. Such a 
dogma would be a forced anagram of the principle that the 
Bible is the grand God-written charter of humanity, before 
which every merely human writing is to be counted as mere 
blotted paper. But we have little need to warn against error 
here. It is a question for very deep and prayerful inquiry 
whether the Bible, with its grand, momentous, thought- 
suggesting topics, should not be almost our only book. And 
yet it is true, mournfully true, that the word of God is all but 
set down in the mental Index Expurgatorius of thousands who 
call themselves Christians. A man reads his Bible because 
it is a duty, but his newspaper or his novel because it is a 
treat. And why is this? Is it partly because we too often for- 
get that the Bible is meant to be meditated upon, and not 
merely read over in monotonous iteration; that it is to be a 
text-book for the suggestion and direction of routes of pleasant 
and profitable thought? We cannot help doubting whether 
the plan of reading a fixed quantity of the Bible daily, in 
private, is not a fallacious one: we say nothing against a 
fixed quantity of time. It is not what a man eats, but what 
he digests, that nourishes him. Ten verses assimilated into 
the moral system strengthen more than fifty or five hun- 
dred swallowed down in hot haste as a duty. But let no 
reader put a veil before the eye of his conscience here. He 
who whispers to himself, ‘It will be enough if I read a dozen 
verses, instead of two or three chapters,’ is either wilfully or 
ignorantly twisting awry our meaning. We are not recom- 
mending him to give a minute less to his Bible, but are suggest - 
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ing a mode of reading it which may be more beneficial and more 
attractive to him. But he who is strengthened and solaced and 
satisfied on his present plan, may find it better for himself than 
one into which meditation more largely enters; though he must 
not neglect the Scripture declaration, In His law doth he 
meditate day and night. 

Soon after this Mr. Groves began to give away a tenth of his 
income, and his wife was his almoner. He then made this tenth 
a fourth, and his wife stood by him; for she ‘threw aside all 
superfluous articles of dress,’ and visited the poor in all weathers. 
He next proposed to give up all; and though she replied, ‘My 
dear, I think it would be most wicked: consider the dear little 
children,’ she afterwards yielded, and never repented her decision, 
but ‘ only rejoiced in it more and more.’ Whatever opinion we 
may have of the expediency of this unsparingness, we cannot 
but admire his trustful self-denial. To put a buoy down as if 
there was a shoal here, is very superfluous. Those who are 
making the voyage of life, are in little danger of sailing thither- 
wards. Having swept this obstacle out of their way, the difficulty 
about Missions now remained ; but it, too, was presently removed. 
We will give this section of his history in his own words. The 
second speaker is the well-known Bickersteth. ‘I told him, I 
had offered myself to the Society ten years ago; and that my 
whole desire was to do the Lord’s will, and the greatest good to 
the Church at large, but more especially to that object to whose 
interests I had pledged myself,—the cause of Missions. “ But 
this,” I said, “may be done in two ways: first, by giving one’s 
means ; secondly, by personal exertions. In the first point of 
view, I have an increasing professional income, and have this 
year received nearly £1,500 ; and dear Mrs. G., on the death of 
her father, will most probably have £10,000 or £12,000 more, 
the whole of which, with my present income, will, of course, 
vanish, the moment we take the contemplated step.” Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s answer was, “If you are called of the Lord to the work, 
money cannot be set against it: it is men whom the Lord sends, 
and He stands in need of men more than money.” I thought his 
judgment a wise and holy one, and I do to this day. He added, 
“Tf you could give to the work as many thousands as you could 
hundreds, still I would say, Go:”—for we had told him, if we 
remained, we intended simply living on a minimum, and devoting 
all besides to God.’ 

We are not sure that we are treading accurately on the 
chronological line; but Mr. Groves entered himself at Trinity 
College, Dublin, intending to take orders, and going over when 
his presence was needful. His connexion with Dublin was, 
however, suddenly cut through ; for he had some doubt whether 
he should persevere, when the money for his Irish journey was 
stolen one night, and this he took as a sign that he should go 
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no more. A friend asked him how he could subscribe to the 
lawfulness of war, and thus his hope of becoming a Minister in 
the Church of England at once sank in: this difficulty had 
never shown itself till that moment. His prospect too of em- 
ployment under the Church Missionary Society was shut out. 
He was in straits about the Ministry; but the thought occurred 
to him that ordination is a non-requisite for preaching the 
Gospel, and thus this difficulty may be said to have snapped. 
Some information which Mr. Bickersteth gave him, turned 
his thoughts to the city of Bagdad. In June, 1829, he sailed, 
through an unforeseen kindness, in a private yacht for St. Peters- 
burg, and travelled thence by way of Moscow, Astrakhan, Teflis, 
and Tebriz, to Bagdad, which he reached in December. His 
expenses at St. Petersburg were all paid for him, and he was 
greatly helped for his journey. One might fancy, from an inspec- 
tion of our missionary subscription lists, that the doctrine of a 
community of goods was widely believed in Britain. There is 
such a wonderful uniformity in the sums put down, that we might 
suppose there was a regulation purse of one fixed size amongst 
the givers. Mr. Groves was told that his medical knowledge 
would open for him a free approach to the poor: he undertook 
eye diseases, and many found their sight, who had lost it for 
years. He opened a school with forty-three boys and two girls ; 
and when the thermometer had one day reached 117° in the 
shade, he adds, ‘ But my English scholars keep me employed 
six hours a day, which prevents me from thinking much about 
the heat, though not from feeling it.’ It was afterwards 118° in 
the shade, and 158° in the sun. In his first journal entry for 
1831, Mr. Groves says, he has that day settled all his accounts, 
and that he has what will serve him two months longer; and 
then, he adds, ‘we know not whence we are to ,be supplied.’ 
However, a fellow-countryman had offered to lend him money 
when he needed it. The plague now swooped upon the doomed 
city, and in a month he tells us that the number of deaths was 
already not less than thirty thousand, and that they were still 
apparently occurring with unslackened speed. Water could not 
be got at any price: every waterman you stopped said he was 
carrying it to wash corpses. In the towns and villages without, 
the plague was said to be as bad as, or worse than, it was in 
the city. Graves were dug in roads and unoccupied stables, 
and he saw dogs eating with avidity the flesh of the unburied 
dead. An inundation darkened the horrors of the scene, sweep- 
ing away a vast number of houses, and ‘ burying the sick, the 
dying, and the dead, with many of those in health, in one 
common grave.’ Civil war had been overhanging the place, 
and it actually flashed forth, and he writes, ‘Last night, whilst 
lying on my bed on the roof of the house, five balls passed over 
my head in about as many seconds, so close that I threw myself 
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off the bed, in expectation that the next might hit it, or me: at 
times, I almost determined to go down, but the danger of being 
shot did not appear so dreadful as the suffocating heat down 
stairs.’ And as if to add the last links to this chain of suffer- 
ing, famine and anarchy now protruded their hissing, fell-eyed 
serpent heads. Whilst wading through these terrible scenes, 
Mr. Groves lost his wife by the plague; one of his children 
also died, and he himself had a fever afterwards. He was, 
however, cheered by the arrival of several fellow-labourers, one 
of whom was Francis William Newman, who has since become 
notorious by his attack upon the personal character of Christ. 

In April, 1833, a military officer visited the missionary 
band ; and as they felt themselves much hemmed in at Bagdad, 
Mr. Groves went with this officer to India, to see whether it 
would not be well to transfer themselves to that country, whose 
advantages for preaching the Gospel had been brought out 
before them by this visit. For many months, however, he 
thought of returning to Bagdad ; but he ultimately chose India 
as the scene of his labours. After staying three months at 
Bombay, he sailed in a native boat down the western coast of 
the peninsula, crossed over to Palamcottah, visited Ceylon, and 
returned northwards to Madras. We must get a glance at his 
mental biography—for that is a man’s real life—at this period. 
Actions are the fruit of thoughts, which are their seed ; and hence 
it is that when the latter are known, the former are partly 
known also. It is often a meagre thing to see what a man does, 
unless we also know what motives, that is, what thoughts, induced 
him to do it. Mr. Groves writes, ‘Have you ever collected 
from the word of God the history of Satan and his kingdom, 
so as to have as it were a full-length portrait of him before the 
mind?’ This thought is a good one. Why should not the 
same suggestion be carried on to other subjects, and especially 
to two,—to the character of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
and to the whole of the information given in the Bible about a 
future state? He writes again, ‘I feel, what we want is PER- 
SONAL ATTACHMENT to our Lord, and all thoughts of trouble in 
His service would fly like the mists upon the mountain tops 
before the rising sun.’ Again: ‘As I move among Christians, 
the thought often strikes me, how exceedingly they mar their 
own peace. Husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, are con- 
tinually ruining each other’s happiness about things that are not 
worth a second thought; and though you can put your finger 
upon the diseased spot in the soul from whence the disorder 
arises, those whom you love and wish to make happy will not 
see it. A melancholy sentiment, but not, perhaps, the less 
true. How much sorrow has its foul source in some single 
habit which one patient struggle would shake off,—a peevishness 
of temper, an absurd care about trifles, a scarcastic tongue, 
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untidiness, or coarseness, or some other such cause! You call 
these trifles, but sin is never a trifle ; and, if it were, a sand-grain 
in the eye is a small thing, and yet, if always or often there, it 
would be a heavier affliction than a broken limb. As Mr. Groves 
went from place to place, he seems to have scattered the seed of 
his own peculiar opinions, without throwing it, however, in the 
faces of those who differed from him. From Madras he sailed 
in a French brig to Calcutta; and his wish now was, to gather a 
band of self-denying men, who would labour, if needful, for their 
bread, and fix themselves in a huge district on the east coast of 
India, which was wholly unmissioned. He went on to Benares 
and Jaunpore, and then started for Europe, to enlist other 
fellow-workers there. 

After visiting the Continent in search of Missionaries, Mr. 
Groves married again in April, 1835. A visit which he made 
to Plymouth appears to have comforted him but little ; for we 
are told that he found the Brethren had changed their original bond 
of union into a united testimony against all who differed from 
them. A little missionary band accompanied him on his return 
to India, where he again landed in July, 1836. He stayed a 
year in Madras, and practised dentistry with much success ; but 
it was a year of rebuke and trial. A disagreement had occurred 
betweep a Missionary in India and the Society under whose 
direction he laboured; and Mr. Groves was blamed for the 
part which he had taken in this dispute. But we shall 
not pass a word of censure upon Mr. Groves, who went 
on his mission at the ‘earnest solicitation’ of friends in Bom- 
bay. In 1837, he removed to Chittoor, some hundred miles 
from Madras, and for a time appears to have gone more 
evenly forwards. He fixed on the cultivation of silk, as the 
most likely to render the Mission self-supporting, rented land, 
got mulberry trees, and gained a prize for silk in Madras in 1842. 
A loan of thirty thousand rupees was unexpectedly offered, and 
was accepted ; ‘ but this departure from the way of faith’—we 
are quoting the words of his widow—was ‘followed by most 
bitter consequences.’ The farm was now much enlarged, a large 
tank useless for many years was to come into service, and 
Mr. Groves made a channel two miles long, joining the tank to 
ariver. He was his own engineer and leveller for this work, and 
passed months under an Indian sun, even taking his meals in the 
open air. But, alas! there was a flood coming. Disease seized the 
worms ; sometimes they would not eat, and crawled: about till 
they died ; some went yellow, some black ; and nothing could be 
done to bring down the heat of the capacious buildings made for 
them. At the close of 1845, this silk experiment was finally 
dropped. Rice fields and large cocoa-nut plantations followed 
the mulberry trees; but the land was now let out to other 
cultivators. He also tried the sugar trade, but a collapse in the 
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market left him a great loser. His sons, however, succeeded 
in making their footing good in this trade. He seems also to 
have had other briers in his path ; but God did not let him go 
barefoot over them, although they harassed him sorely. 

Early in 1848, he again landed in Engiand, where he stayed 
a year. He writes, ‘I feel we want a more practical searching 
Ministry, leaving in a subordinate place dispensational teaching, 
and the antecedent and succeeding circumstances of our Lord’s 
return, especially if mixed with theories, that, as they are 
taught, may be true or false. What we want is spirituality of 
mind, subduedness of spirit, an ability to look on another’s 
things rather than our own, and power to manifest our spiritual 
strength by our ability to bear with weakness in others, rather 
than by our skill in finding out faults and failings alike in per- 
sons as in systems.’ Would that such feelings were universal, 
and that we bound feeling and acting tightly together! We 
jangle so about the stone and woodwork of our churches, that 
we have but little time left wherein to worship ; and when we do 
bow down, it is with angered hearts. Our Missionary felt the 
barbed poisoned arrows of discord, and knew how painful 
they were. The nature of his views must have bared 
him to them. It could not be with him, as with those who 
belonged to regiments of the army of the church which had been 
long formed : his accoutrements and facings were new ; afid even 
if let alone by his comrades, there would still be the feeling that 
he differed from them. Many men would suffer far more from 
this feeling, than from any direct gibes or rebukes which might 
be thrown at them. Few things can be more distressing than 
for a man to feel that he must so act as to be sure of the ridicule 
of those around him ; and he who does not cower away from such 
a contest must have our respect for his courage, even if we 
think the exposure needless. He writes again, ‘ Let us deeply 
enter into the preciousness of constant communion with God 
about everything. I feel this is the secret of safety and true 
holiness :’—a pearly truth to be set deeply in the mind of every 
reader. After his return to Chittoor, he again plied the shuttle 
of Mission work ; but his preaching seems to have been always in 
English, or such is the impression we have got from his biography. 
He could minister, however, to the residents, and such intelli- 
gent natives as had learnt English heard him expound at a 
weekly lecture. He also did much in the English school ; but 
now his leaf was beginning to wither. His health failed rapidly ; 
he had distressing pain after exertion and after food ; severe 
domestic affliction fell upon him ; and he became very thin. He 
again left India in August, 1852, but in England his health was 
still uncertain. He tried a milk diet, and went to the water 
cure ; but the chill of death was upon him, and on the 20th of 
May, 1853, he fell asleep. His last words were, ‘ Precious Jesus !’ 
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‘ As to the fruit of his residence and work in India,’ says one 
who knew him well there, ‘it would be difficult to present a 
defined summary of it.’ This is just the difficulty that cramps 
us. English preaching, teaching, and the influence which he had 
in placing other Missionaries in the field, seem to be the best 
bird’s-eye epitome that we can give of his work. There is a 
want of definiteness in the Memoir on this subject. A minia- 
ture sketch of one of his week-days, and of one of his Sundays, 
would have afforded a welcome picture of his outer life. We 
shall not attempt to apply a critical eye-glass to his par- 
ticular views: he carried them nobly out, and honour and peace 
be to his memory. He appears to have been a sunny smiling 
man, and Dr. Duff speaks of him as ‘ one of the most loving and 
loveable’ of Christians. 

In the biography of every Missionary, the motives which drew 
him to a missionary life should be placed as fully and as clearly 
in view as they can be. The conscience of the reader will then 
be more likely to come in contact with these reasons; for many, 
we cannot doubt, are now loitering at home, who ought to be 
serving in the van of the army abroad. Indeed, the great 
question, ‘Ought I to be a Missionary?’ is thrust into a crypt 
of the church, instead of being blazoned, as it should be, on 
her pillars. It seems to be a mere hap-hazard whether a 
man is a Missionary or not. At the very least, every young 
Christian Minister who does not volunteer for this noble 
enterprise should be able to give a reason for declining the 
service, which he solemnly believes will bear the calm eye of 
his Saviour Judge at the great and last court-martial. It is 
not enough that he has good reasons for staying at home; 
they must be better than those which call him abroad, or else 
they are insufficient. It is, however, a wretched office to haul a 
man to work which he is unwilling to do; and it is, perhaps, 
better that he who does not exult at the thought of being a Mis- 
sionary should stay where he is: in reality, he is neither fit to go 
abroad, nor to stay at home. For every true-hearted Christian 
who is compelled toremain behind would still rejoice to have the 
high honour of a missionary commission conferred upon him. 
Let us glance at the ethics of Mission work,—at some of the 
reasons which ought to be put into the scale by every one, before 
he can decide which way the beam inclines. 

The charter of the Missionary may be said to be the words of 
our Saviour: Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. One of the best known of modern Missionaries 
says, that ‘on every professing Christian this command is just as 
obligatory as any one commandment of the Decalogue is obliga- 
tory upon the natural conscience ;’ and is not this true? But how 
few appear ever to closet their consciences to learn whether this 
great injunction stretches to themselves, or rather whether a just 
interpretation of it would in their case call for a missionary life ! 
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Nothing in modern times has so much ennobled the Church as 
her missionary enterprises: few things disgrace her so deeply as 
the sleepy sluggishness which she exhibits over these great under- 
takings. How many have fallen in distant lands in the hot chase 
after some paltry end,—fame, money, a mere livelihood, or even a 
little pleasure! How few have fallen in His service who con- 
descends to offer His commission for our acceptance! We have 
subscribed our money to free the body of the slave; shall we not 
subscribe ourselves to free the souls of the slaves of sin? Verily 
I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or parents, 
or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive manifold more in this present lime, and in 
the world to come life everlasting. A blessed declaration, which 
may be called peculiarly the Missionary’s promise! Of all men 
in ancient or modern times, Paul is, perhaps, the one whose 
name stands first in the great book of life. He is emphatically 
a model man. But Paul wasa Missionary, and let those who are 
able resemble him in this also. With all his modest humility,— 
and it was too deep for us to pretend to plummet it,—he speaks 
of his labours and his trials, when driven to do so, as though he 
viewed them with humble, self-abasing satisfaction. And may 
not the self-denying Missionary humbly trust, that a faith 
which has borne these fruits, poor and shrivelled as they 
are, is still a living faith? In this country, if Christians did 
their duty, there would be no man who had not Christianity 
brought to his threshold. If he did not know the way to 
heaven, it would be because he would not hear it. And 
even now the Bible, the river-head of truth, is in every cottage, 
or may be put there for a few pence. Religious books and 
tracts circulate like antiseptics through the veins of the com- 
munity ; and there are everywhere Christians who would gladly 
show the wicket-gate to the narrow path to him who will ask 
for it. Would that they went aside oftener to show it to those 
who neglect to ask! It is true, mournfully true, that sin floats 
like a murky miasma over this fair land ; and for the Christian to 
sit down content becduse he breathes a purer air, would be 
hideous selfishness. But the poor Heathen is a very outcast 
when his ragged poverty is put beside our plenty. No house of 
God invites him to enter and be fed with that bread which came 
down from heaven, and refreshed with that living water whose 
source never fails. He has no Bible to be his scrip and staff in 
his desert journey, and it may be that this letter from his 
heavenly home to a wandering prodigal has never even been 
given to him in his native tongue. How many, at this moment, 
have neither Bible, nor church, nor Missionary, within hundreds, 
ay, within thousands, of miles of them! How many are as 
virtually barriered off from Christianity as if they were living on 
another planet! How many millions are there who have not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost! The future 
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condition of the Heathen is a question buried in a gloom which 
even the glass of revelation does not enable us to see through ; 
but we cannot gaze upon it with untroubled eye. When our 
Lord sent His Apostle to the Gentiles, it was to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they might receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sanctified ; and if He gives 
such a sombre picture of the Heathen, it is not for us to smear it 
over with the paler tints of a sickly sentimentalism. There may be 
those,—O, how few we fear they are !—who are striving to obey 
that broken table of God-written law which is all they possess ; 
and far be it from us even in thought to push to the gates of 
paradise against them. We hear of overpacked professions: how 
is it that one of the noblest of all services, if not ¢he noblest, is 
so wretchedly recruited with candidates? Soldiers and sailors 
will brave the deadliest climes and the hungriest cannibals for a 
handful of wages: how is it that the Christian will not do as 
much for a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory? 
Listen to the searching words of one who speaks from experience : 
‘Those parents who consign their sons, who have the heart for a 
higher calling, to a life spent in making bargains, or plodding 
lawsuits, or swaying with gentlemanly satisfaction the small 
sceptre of some decent neighbourhood, little know the treasures 
of grand emotion from which they shut them out,—treasures 
to be found only in preaching Jesus to the Heathen, and for one 
year’s enjoyment of which any man with faith to look to heaven 
would cast to all the winds the most grateful respectabilities of 
private life, the most pompous commercial success, or the most 
flattering professional distinctions. He whose heart once heaved 
with the desire to live and die preaching Christ, but who, by a 
preference on his own part, or that of his parents, for the things 
precious in this life, has been withheld from the work, may sit 
him down and weep. He has lost what he will never regain. 
He lives a poorer man ;—for wealth consists not in what a man 
Has, but in what he 1s ;—he will die with an undergrown soul, and 
to all eternity will lack joys and honours that others, mayhap 
less fitted to win them, will wear with glorious triumph. In 
immortality there will be no secrets. Every man will know the 
whole of his history, and the causes whereby its complexion was 
decided. Full many a Christian father may take to his soul the 
assurance, that the son of his doting love will know, that he is 
for ever and ever abridged in rewards in consequence of the 
influence under which he preferred, to the toil of Jesu’s ministry, 
comforts the very names of which have perished, pomp that has 
been swept from the universe of God, and pelf that was burnt up 
with vulgar clay. He will know that to this influence he owes 
it that he is behind others, behind what he might have been ; 
and owes it that he dwells in heaven as a refugee, when he 
might have marched among the Princes of God; that he 
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glimmers in nebulous distance, when he might have shone as the 
sun in the kingdom of his Father,’ 

The lives surrendered to this cause are in no wise sacrificed 
or lost. Even when the labourer’s work is buried with him, the 
seed that drops from his hand will spring up from his grave. 
When uncheered by obvious success, the Missionary can still 
hope that his example will aid in bringing others into the Mis- 
sion camp; and this is no slight service. And of all the lives 
which a man can live we must believe that a missionary life is one 
of the very happiest,—perhaps the happiest of all. It is impos- 
sible to believe that God does not care most tenderly for those 
who are giving the strongest proofs of their love and loyalty to 
Him, be they Missionaries or not; and he who breaks away from 
friends and home, and toils in a distant and a trying clime, is sure 
to have a special place in the heart of God. He may hope, at 
the least, to be happier than he would be in any less honourable 
sphere. And at many Mission stations he will meet with at least 
one friend such as few neighbourhoods in his native land could 
yield,—a happiness which he can prize who is capable of a lofty 
and tender friendship, as even a Paul knew what a joy it was to 
have a Timothy for his friend. And, last of all, if any man erred 
in becoming a Missionary, it does seem to be a nobler error than 
his who coldly and unwisely determines to linger amidst the 
material comforts of his home. 

Both the Missionaries whose features we have faintly outlined 
had India as the arena of their contest. The prize of preference 
as a Mission field seems to hang between India and China, and it 
is not easy to say which should have it; but no other countries 
appear to have so promising a soil for missionary culture. The 
gigantic population of China, and its oneness of written language, 
are enormous weights to put into one scale ; but then in the other 
we have British government, and apparently a large proportion of 
the Caucasian race,—by far the most improvable, it would seem, 
of the varieties of mankind. It is not easy to hold the balance 
steadily for such a trial, and we will not attempt to do so. The 
climate of China will probably be found more congenial to the 
European constitution than that of India; and it seems probable 
from geographical similarities that this climate will be especially 
adapted to American Missionaries. We cannot but think that 
we shall err, if we do not most carefully weigh the claims of these 
@untries against barbarous and thinly peopled ones, so as to 
determine as nearly as we can the relative importance of the 
two. St. Paul appears to have made cities such as Athens, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, Rome, Antioch, and other places, 
the fields of especial culture, and from them he perhaps radiated 
as from foci to the surrounding districts. Would it not be well 
to plant all our stations in populous towns, where we may 
hope to gather a Church that will stand on its own feet, and 
earry abroad the seed of Christianity to sow it elsewhere ? 
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Ant. III.—1. Cuvres Completes de M. T. Cicéron, publiées en 
Francais, avec le Texte en Regard. Par Jos. Vict. Lecierc, 
Professeur d’Eloquence Latine 4 la Faculté des Lettres, 
Académie de Paris. 1846. 

2. Lettres de M. T. Cicéron, qu’on nomme vulgairement Fami- 
ligres. Traduction de L’Asseé Prevost. Paris. 1826. 

8. Lettres de Cicéron & Atticus. Traduction de Moneav tt, 
revue par!’Editeur. Paris. 1826. 


One of the most interesting periods of the world’s history is 
that which immediately preceded the Augustan age. It was 
distinguished by a constellation of truly great men. It would 
have been no small privilege to have mingled in the society of 
the leading spirits of that stirring period ;—to have listened to 
their conversation,—to have been familiar with their most secret 
purposes,—to have been admitted toa near view of the greatness 
and the littleness, the strength and weakness, the wisdom and 
folly, of the stern Brutus, of the stoical Cato, of the all accom- 
plished Julius, and of a host of others, who were their contem- 
poraries. It is probable that upon our being admitted to a 
nearer view, the halo which now surrounds and partially trans- 
figures them would have faded and withdrawn? leaving us with 
much clearer perceptions, and with a somewhat diminished 
amount of admiration. As it is, the figures which composed 
this noble group have passed quite away. Their lofty designs 
and mighty deeds exercise very little influence upon the actual 
condition of the world as it now exists. But it never can be 
otherwise than intensely interesting to inquire what were the 
operations of those exalted intellects, and to know something of 
that host of passions by which they were moved. History gives 
a faint outline of their principal achievements. But this is 
nothing near so impressive, nor so instructive, as to trace 
the general current of their thought, as it is revealed in their 
familiar epistles. 

We have from the French press, in the works which we have 
placed at the head of this article, and in others of the same 
character, a very considerable help to the attainment of this 
knowledge. The booksellers on the other side of the Channel 
have provided editions of the principal classics, adapted to the 
use not only of the learned, properly speaking, but of those whose 
classical acquirements may be supposed to have been left some- 
what imperfect. The best Latin and Greek writers may be 
obtained, with a French translation on the opposite page, and 
ample notes for the elucidation of whatever difficulties may 
occur. A thoroughly instructed classic may, perhaps, look with 
some contempt upon these helps to the unlearned. But, in point 
of utility, they are not to be despised. It is impossible to doubt 
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that, by this arrangement, both time and labour are greatly 
economized. The letters of Cicero are in themselves a history 
of the times in which they were written. They extend from the 
period of his consulship to a few days before his death. We 
have sixteen books of Epistole ad Familiares, as they have been 
commonly called, written to a variety of persons ; and nearly as 
many in addition to one attached friend, (Atticus,) with whom 
Cicero kept up a regular correspondence whenever distance pre- 
cluded their immediate intercourse. Sometimes daily, at inter- 
vals of two or three days at most, and during a crisis of great 
political excitement, these indefatigable writers exchanged their 
most familiar sentiments. 

The vivid impression left upon the mind from reading a series 
of such letters, written amidst scenes of stirring and exciting 
interest, is of a very different kind from that which is produced 
by the efforts of the most gifted historian. The pen of a Macaulay 
has made many a scene start as it were into life, and present 
itself to the mind with all the interest of actual existence, chiefly 
by the happy use of detail gathered from contemporary docu- 
ments ; but this realizing charm is still more perfectly produced 
by an unbroken correspondence like that which lies before us, 
where the writers are the very men with whose movements his- 
tory itself advances stage by stage. We seem to be admitted 
into their secret counsels. We see not only the final judgment 
and decision at which mighty intellects arrive ;—which 1s usually 
all that history records ;—but we are often permitted to trace 
the process of thought by which the final decision is attained. 
We sce hesitation yielding to certainty, and learn how great 
minds act and re-act upon each other. 

All this, however, supposes the presence of a peculiar quality, 
without which letter-writing loses more than one half of its value. 
It assumes the existence of that entire transparency of thought, 
that simplicity, and openness, and absence of restraint, which 
give to all really good letters their principal charm. There is a 
something which a reader may feel without being able to define, 
—Nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum,—which distinguishes the 
letters of Cowper from those of Pope in our own language, and 
the epistles of Madame de Sevigné from the letters innumerable 
which have been indited by French men and women ;—a name- 
less grace which, while it occurs in the letters of Cicero, is almost 
entirely absent in those of Pliny. It is a peculiar quality of 
openness and unreserve. The French would probabiy express it 
by two of their peculiar words,—by the term naiveté, and 
the term abandon; for neither of which have we any exact 
equivalent in English. 

We may say, then, that for directness and simplicity of man- 
ner, for openness of heart and freedom of expression, the style 
of Cicero in his letters is most to be admired. But there is 
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another quality, equally conspicuous and equally conducive to 
the pleasure of the reader of these letters. It is what Longinus 
would term ‘ variety,’ or ‘ versatility,’ (ro @yyiotpodgov,) the rapid 
and ingenious transition ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.’ The attention of the reader is not suffered to flag; 
there is nothing like prosing. They will remain to after ages, 
as they have been to the past, models to be studied and imitated. 
In many departments of literary pursuit,—in history, philoso- 
phical disquisition, scientific research, the drama, the narrative 
poem, and in the whole domain of wit and humour,—we 
may pride ourselves upon some superiority over the period of two 
thousand years ago. But we might say, without much fear of 
mistake, that there are two things which will be found unsur- 
passable, if not unapproachable,—the letters of Cicero, and the 
orations of Demosthenes. It will scarcely be necessary to advert, 
except in the very briefest manner, to a state of political affairs 
which, during the period in which these letters were written, 
was developing itself with frightful rapidity. Liberty, which 
had long maintained its ground with difficulty amongst the fore- 
most people existing at that time on the earth, was about to be 
thrown suddenly and violently back. 

The lessons of history have since taught us that wherever the 
virtue of a nation fails, its liberties are first obscured, and then 
finally lost. This result is so sure that it may be confidently 
predicted ; we may calculate it with the certainty, if not with the 
precision, of a solar eclipse. The moral qualities which had dis- 
tinguished the earlier times of the Roman Republic had mostly 
disappeared. An intense selfishness had invaded all classes. 
Aun insane desire of splendour in their houses and establishments 
had become the common fault of the aristocracy of Rome ; and 
ruinous debts, as the almost certain consequence, had been con- 
tracted. Then came—as the means of supporting all this extra- 
vagance—peculation, fraud, and oppression, in all their forms ; 
and the nation was prepared, by the entire loss of public spirit, 
to throw itself into the arms of any adventurer who would pro- 
mise to the restless and bad spirits around him both plunder and 
impunity. 

The crisis of this state of things arrived during the period at 
which these letters of Cicero were written,—between his consul- 
ship and his death. This portion of time embraced about twenty 
years of the most important events. Whatever epistolary corre- 
spondence Cicero may have carried on previously to the fortieth 
year of his age, it would appear that his freedman Tiro, to 
whose diligence we are indebted for this valuable collection, had 
not been able to find any of importance. But when we reflect 
that about nine hundred letters, written in about the same 
number of weeks, have survived the ravages of time, and that 
probably as many more have perished, we cannot but view the 
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great orator of Rome as an indefatigable writer of epistles, and 
may congratulate ourselves on having it in our power to form 
so definite an idea of the transactions of twenty years of time 
which must always ‘hold a distinguished place in the world’s 
past history. And this advantage we have in spite of a still 
earlier difficulty; for the want of a regular and systematic 
mode of conveying letters was a serious obstacle to the very 
existence of such a correspondence, in the Ciceronian age. The 
actual number of epistles indited at that time, as compared with 
the present, was, we may conceive, by no means numerous. 
But still the Roman Government seems to have been marvel- 
lously defective in not providing for the more rapid and certain 
transmission of intelligence. Most of these letters of Cicero 
were sent either by the hand of a friend, or by special messengers 
dispatched for the purpose. 

We may now proceed to remark, that this collection of the 
letters of Cicero and of his friends will be found at once interesting 
and instructive, inasmuch as they cast a great deal of light upon 
the state of society at that time in the city of Rome; upon the 
political affairs and movements of that important period; upon 
the characters of some of the greatest men of antiquity, and 
especially upon the character of Cicero himself. 

The first scene which we shall present to the reader is a 
domestic one. Julius Cesar, who might now be said to be the 
master of the Roman world, and who was naturally anxious to 
use all means for consolidating his power, by winning over to 
his side all the men of great political influence in Rome, had 
intimated to Cicero his intention to dine with him on a certain 
day. With this high honour Cicero was evidently very much 
gratified ; but at the same time looked forward to the reception 
of so great a man with no small degree of anxiety. He describes 
the visit in a light and pleasant manner ; but the description is 
a very vivid one. It occurs in a letter to his friend Atticus.* 


‘What a formidable guest have I just received! Yet I am well 
satisfied with the visit of Caesar, which has passed off very pleasantly. 
On the second day of the Saturnalia he came in the evening to 
Philip’s country house, which was literally thronged with soldiers, so 
that scarcely could a vacant spot be found where Cesar might get his 
supper. In fact he had about two thousand soldiers with him. I 
was under some concern how I should entertain such a company 
on the morrow. But B. Cassius came to my relief, and furnished me 
with a sufficient guard. Camps were pitched for the soldiers in thé 
adjacent grounds, so that the villa itself was kept entirely free from 
intrusion. 

‘On the third day of the Saturnalia, the great man stopped at 
Philip’s all the forenoon till about one o’clock, and no one was 
admitted to see him. I believe he was settling various matters with 
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Balbus. He afterwards walked on the shore. At two o'clock he took a 
bath; and, while bathing, listened to a satire which had been com- 
posed on him by Mamurra. He gave no signs of feeling anything 
while it was being read. He was then ready to recline at table; and 
as he had taken medicine in the morning, his appetite was good, his 
manner most courteous, and he ate and drank abundantly. The feast 
was all very neatly and elegantly served. Nor was this all; for 


—— “humour and harmless wit were there ; 
And all was season’d with the grace of speech.” 


His attendants were liberally entertained at three other tables. Nothing 
was wanting even to his inferior freedmen and slaves. But the more 
polite of his attendants had an elegant provision made for them. 
What can I say more? We showed that we know how to live. At 
the same time, it must be confessed that this is not the kind of guest 
to whom one would be inclined to say, “I entreat you, my good sir, 
to call on me again as you return.” Once is enough. In our conver- 
sation we avoided all political matters. But we had a great deal of 
literary talk. In a word, Cesar seemed delighted and satisfied. He 
told me that he purposed staying one day at Puteoli, and another at 
Baie. 

‘You have now an account of this so much dreaded entertainment ; 
but which was not, after all, so very formidable an affair. I shall 
remain here a few days, and then proceed to Tusculanum. When 
Czsar passed the country house of Dolabella, all his troops were drawn 
up‘on his right and left; which did not occur anywhere else on the 
journey. This I learnt from Nicias.’ * 


The reader will easily perceive, in this characteristic letter, the 
gratified vanity of the host, whose weak side Czesar, who was a 
keen observer of human character, well knew. At the same 
time, it is somewhat interesting to get a glimpse of the master 





* “CICERO ATTICO SALUTEM. 
*Pureout, Decem., 708. 
‘O nosriTeM mihi tam gravem! @uerauéAntov: fuit enim perjucunde. Sed quam 
secundis Saturnalibus ad Philippum vesperi venisset, villa ita completa militibus est, ut 
vix triclinium ubi ccenaturus ipse Caesar esset, vacaret. Quippe hominum duo millia. 
Sane sum commotus, quid futurum esset postridie: ac mihi Barba Cassius subvenit ; 
custodes dedit. Castra in agro; villadefensa est. Ile tertiis Saturnalibus apud Philip- 
pum ad horam septimam, nec quemquam admisit ; rationes, opinor, cum Balbo. Inde 
ambulavit in litore. Post horam octavam in balneum; tum audivit de Mamurra; 
vultum non mutavit. Unctus est; accubuit; ¢ueruchv agebat. Itaque et edit et bibit 
adeds et jucunde: opipare sane et apparate, nec id solum, 


—. “sed bene cocto, et 
Condito sermone bono, et, si queris, libenter.” 


Preeterea tribus triclintis accepti of wepi abrov valde copiose. Libertis minus lautis 
servisque nihil defuit. Nam lautiores eleganter accepti. Quid multa? homines visi 
sumus.. Hospes tamen non is, cui diceres, Amabo te, eodem ad me, quum revertere. 
Semel satis est. 

‘ Zwovdaiov obdéy in sermone ; PAdAoya multa. Quid queeris? delectatus est, et libenter 
fait. Puteolis se aiebat unum diem fore ; alterum ad Baias. 

‘Habes hospitium, sive émora@ulay odiosam, mihi dixi, non molestam. Ego 
paullisper hic, deinde in Tusculanum. Dolabelle villam quum preteriret, omnis arma- 
torum copia dextra sinistra, ad equum; nec usquam alibi. Hoc ex Nicia.’ 
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of the world in his hours of relaxation, still bent on the great 
design for which he lived; and, as one means of attaining it, 
wishful to ‘ buy golden opinions from all sorts of people.’ 

The feast has some strong points of resemblance to what 
might occur in modern times on the meeting together of any 
two characters of great weight and influence in the political 
world, between whom there might exist a general similarity, 
together with strong points of dissimilarity and contrast. The 
difference between ancient and modern manners is certainly 
considerable. The curious fact that Czsar prepared for this 
sumptuous entertainment by taking medicine, (éuetvxyy agebat,) 
will not surprise those who know the rules which the Roman 
physicians prescribed for the preservation of health: Qui mane 
vomuit, ambulare debet, tum ungi, deinde cenare.* A pre- 
scription of this kind Cesar seems very exactly to have followed. 
In the early part of the day he took an emetic; soon after the 
noon hour he walked; then, after taking the bath, was well 
rubbed with oil ; and then was ready for his dinner. 

After this passing review of a domestic entertainment as it 
was then exhibited in Roman society, we may just turn aside for 
a moment to catch a glimpse of the public amusements provided 
for a people naturally addicted to public shows and entertaining 
sights. ; 

Cicero writes to his friend Marius, who was a valetudinarian, 
and who apparently preferred his books and his country villa to 
the distractions of Rome, giving him an account of the ‘ great 
games,’ as they were called, (magni ludi,) which Pompey consti- 
tuted at the opening of his theatre. These were said to be the 
most magnificent exhibitions that Rome had ever witnessed ; 
and they were, no doubt, very attractive to the common people 
especially, whose taste might be called at least semi-barbarous, 
from the delight it showed in blood and destruction. There were 
combats of gladiators and athletes, and the exhibition of innu- 
merable wild beasts brought from all parts to be slaughtered in 
a kind of artificial wood formed for the purpose. What Plutarch 
and Dion relate of the number of wild beasts which Pompey on 
this occasion had collected together, almost exceeds belief. 
During the five days devoted to their destruction, these authors 
relate that there were no less than five hundred lions killed, 
besides a countless multitude of inferior animals. The last day 
of the games was devoted to the hunting and killing of elephants. 
But here something unexpected occurred. These animals, which 
have always been supposed to possess an intelligence approaching 
to that of the human race, when they were brought out to be 
slaughtered, gave evidence that they knew for what purpose they 
were now produced ; and, as Cicero intimates in the following 
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letter, excited pity in the breasts of the savage spectators by the 
imploring signs which they gave of their wish to escape the fate 
to which they were destined. Pliny, in alluding to the scene 
which Cicero here describes, enters into more minute details. 
From him and Dion we learn, that the elephants, seeing no way 
of escape, entreated and implored the pity of the vast crowd by 
mute signs of the most affecting character, and finally lifted up 
their trunks as well as their eyes towards heaven, as though 
appealing to the gods against the cruelties about to be practised 
upon them. The multitude of the spectators were so much 
moved with pity that, forgetting all respect for the author of the 
entertainment, they rose in one mass, and pronounced a maledic- 
tion upon Pompey; and the curse which they pronounced, says 
the historian, fell upon him very soon afterwards :—Odlitus 
imperatoris, ac magnificentie honori suo exquisite, flens uni- 
versus consurgeret, dirasqgue Pompeio, quas ille mox luit, impre- 
caretur. 

The following letter gives Cicero’s views of these celebrated 
games.* 


‘ CICERO TO MARIUS. 
‘Tne games, if you feel any interest in them, were certainly 
very grand, but, I should think, not at all to your taste ; for I judge 
of yours from my own. What interest, in fact, would you be likely 


to feel in the athletes P—you who have always shown your contempt 
for the fights of the gladiators. Pompey himself confesses that it has 
proved to be expense and trouble thrown away. 

‘The last part of the entertainment consisted of two exhibitions of 
wild beasts, lasting through five days ;—all very magnificent, no one 
ean deny. But how can a man of correct taste feel any gratification 
in seeing a feeble human creature torn in pieces by a powerful beast ? 
or, on the other hand, at seeing a noble animal transfixed with a hunt- 
ing spear? all which things, if they are worth seeing once, you have 





* “M. CICERO, M. MARIO, SALUTEM. 
‘Roma, 698. 

‘Omnrno, si queris, ludi apparatissimi, sed non tui stomachi. Conjecturam enim 
facio de meo......Nam quid ego te athletas putem desiderare, qui gladiatores con- 
tempseris? In quibus ipse Pompeius confitetur se et operam et oleum perdidisse. 

* Reliquee sunt venationes binee per dies quinque, magnificee, nemo negat. Sed que 
potest homini esse polito delectatio, quum aut homo imbecillus 4 valentissima bestia 
laniatur, aut preeclara bestia venubulo transverberatur ?—que tamen, si videnda sunt, 
seepe vidisti. Neque nos, qui hec spectavimus, quidquam novi vidimus. 

*Extremus elephantorum dies fuit ; in qao admiratio magna vulgi atque turbe, delec- 
tatio nulla extitit. Quinetiam misericordia queedam consecuta est, et opinio ejus- 
modi, esse quandam illi belluee eum genere humano societatem. 

‘His ego tamen diebus, ludis scenicis.... .dirupi me pene in judicio Galli Caninii, 
familiaris tui. Quod si tam facilem populum haberem quam Asopus habuit, libenter 
mehercule artem desinerem ; tecumque, et cum similibus nostri viverem. Nam me 
quum antead teedebat, quum et etas et ambitio me hortabantur, et licebat denique, quem 
nolebam, non defendere; tum vero hoc tempore vita nulla est. Neque enim fructum 
ullum laboris ex his expecto ; et cogor nonnunquam homines aon optimé de me meritos, 
rogatu eorum, qui bene meriti sunt, defendere. 

*Itaque quero causas omnes aliquando vivendi arbitratu meo ; teque et istam rationem 
otii tui, et laudo vehementer et probo.—Ad Familiares, lib. vii., 1. 
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already beheld; and we, who were admitted to this spectacle, have 
seen nothing new. The last of the five days was devoted to the 
destruction of the elephants, which excited great wonder and astonish- 
ment among the crowd, but gave little or no pleasure. Rather 
the scene called forth pity and commiseration, and tended to confirm 
the opinion that there is in that noble animal something that 
resembles man. 

‘During part of each day that the games were exhibited, I was 
strenuously engaged in the defence of your friend Gallus Caninius, 
But if the people would as kindly dismiss me from public service, as they 
have been willing to dismiss Aisopus”’ (the great tragic actor) “ from 
the stage, I would willingly finish my public services as an advocate, 
and enjoy your society, and that of those who are like-minded with our- 
selves. For, as this kind of life was little to my taste when youth 
and ambition first prompted me to engage in it, and’ when I was at 
liberty to choose my clients, and to tefuse to defend any cause which 
I did not approve, so now it has become extremely irksome from the 
consideration that I can expect no public reward of my labour; and 
that I am often obliged to defend men to whom I owe no goad will, 
at the request of others with whom I am wishful to cultivate friend- 
ship. I am inclined, therefore, to seize upon every pretext for with- 
drawing from public service, and for living after my own inclination ; 
and I greatly approve of the determination you have shown to seek 


retreat, and to enjoy repose,’ 


With respect to the civil government of Rame, and to the 
state of domestic and foreign politics during the last period of 
decaying liberty, we should like to bring out from Cicero’s 
correspondence a complete and reliable account of the state of 
parties as they then existed in the ‘ eternal city ;’ and ta present 
to view the external developments, the hidden springs, the 
mischievous working of corrupt principles, and, in short, the 
evidence of the almost entire disappearance of those simple 
manners, united with indomitable energy, by means of which 
the Republic had risen to an unprecedented degree of greatness. 
This might easily be done. But to do it effectually would re- 
quire an amount of space more than equal to that to which we 
have purposed to restrict the whole of this article, We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with remarking that the great error 
of the Republic, and that which finally became its curse and the 
cause of its destruction, was the putting into the hands of its 
greatest citizens, who had filled the chief offices in the state, the 
power of the sword, with very feeble means, or none at all, of 
restricting them in the use of it. Each man, after filling the 
office of Consul, was appointed to the government of some 
province of the empire, as commander of an army. This was 
granted as a matter of course, and as a kind of recompense for 
their services. It enabled many, doubtless, to enrich them- 
selves very considerably by the spoils which they contrived to 
take ; and it increased, in an enormous degree, their power and 
influence in the state. 
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But when this power of the sword was at the same time in 
the possession of several commanders of provinces, and especially 
of two such fiery spirits as Julius Cesar and Pompey,—hating 
and envying each other; and each resolved, if possible, to put 
the other down,—the consequence might, without much diffi- 
culty, be foreseen. It was clearly foreseen by Cicero, who, to 
use a phrase of his own, was a very shrewd prognosticator of the 
future,—eixaorhs Tav peddOvT@v. But here a cruel necessity 
seemed to be imposed upon Cicero. If he continued to take any 
part in public affairs, he must evidently side with one or the 
other of the contending parties; and with keen penetration he 
saw the faults of both so clearly that in his deliberate judgment 
he could not hope to approve of either. He saw, indeed, that 
the good of their country was, in fact, not the object at which 
either party aimed; but personal aggrandizement, and victory 
over the other side. 

Now Cicero, we verily believe, sincerely loved his country, 
and had a deep attachment to her form of government. His 
vanity may, at times, without his being conscious of it, have 
insinuated itself among the nobler feelings of his nature; and 
he may have delighted to contemplate his country as great and 
flourishing and, in fact, saved by his own care and management. 
He had some right to entertain these views ; although he some- 
times made them too prominent. But there was nothing of a 
guilty ambition mingling with his projects ; which could not be 
said of Ceesar, nor indeed of Pompey. Cicero entertained the 
deepest apprehensions of the mischief and misery likely to result 
from a civil war. He knew perfectly the fierce and untameable 
disposition of both his friends who were engaged in the conflict ; 
which was, therefore, likely to end only in the destruction of one 
or the other. At the beginning of the contest, both of them 
were rather friendly to Cicero than otherwise, and wished to 
engage his great influence on their side, His true wisdom 
would have been to commit himself to neither. Happy would 
it have been for him, if, like his friend Atticus, he could have 
determined to stand aloof from all political conflict. But, in an 
evil hour, he gave in his adherence to Pompey; thinking his 
views more in accordance with his own in reference to the pro- 
priety of maintaining the previous form of republican govern- 
ment. No sooner, however, had he made his choice than he 
began to repent of it; and a visit to Pompey’s camp completed 
his conviction that all hope of victory for so disorganized a rabble 
as were collected under his banner was totally hopeless. On 
this subject he was disposed to speak his mind somewhat more 
freely than Pompey was disposed to hear the truth uttered ; and 
Cicero left the camp, complaining bitterly in his letters to his 
friends that the true love of country actuated neither party, 
and that what each aimed at was only to put the other down. 
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Despairing, therefore, of seeing any good result from a longer 
interposition on his part, he resolved to retire and await the 
course which he perceived that events were likely to take. To 
his friend Marius he writes in the following terms.* 


‘Rome, 707. 

‘You feared that, if I remained in Italy, I might seem want- 
ing to my duty. And, on the other hand, if I went to the seat of 
war, you were under serious apprehensions that I might incur very 
considerable danger. You could not but perceive, at that period, how 
greatly I was troubled in mind, so as, in fact, to be scarcely able to 
judge what steps it would be best for me to take. I preferred, how- 
ever, to hearken to the suggestions of honour and duty, rather than to 
pay much regard to my own personal safety. 

‘I soon had cause to repent of my decision ; and that not so much 
on account of any danger I incurred, as because I was struck with the 
many faults and defects which I discovered in the whole of the arrange- 
ments (of Pompey’s camp). In the first place the troops were neither 
numerous nor possessed of a warlike character. Then, with the excep- 
tion of the General and a few others, (I speak of the leading men,) the 
rest, from their very entrance upon the war, showed a much stronger 
propensity for pillage than for fighting; and the sentiments they 
uttered were so distinguished by the most savage cruelty, that the 
very idea of their becoming victorious made me shudder. In addi- 
tion, all the principal men were deeply immersed in debt. In a word, 
there was nothing good among them but the goodness of the cause. 

‘Seeing how things were, and despairing of victory, I, who have 
always leaned to the peaceful side, began by advising Pompey to make 
peace. But finding him utterly averse to this, I then advised him to 
temporize and to lengthen out the war. This he was at first disposed 
to do, and seemed persuaded that this was the right course to pursue. 
He would probably have continued in this mind, if it had not been for 
a skirmish in which he obtained some advantage, and which led him to 
think that he might now put confidence in his troops. From that 
time this great man no longer gave any evidence of generalship. 





* ‘M. 7. C., M. MARIO. 8. 


‘St manerem in Italia, verebare ne officio deessem. Si proficiscerer ad bellum, 
periculum te meum commovebat. Quo tempore profecto vidisti me quoque ita contur- 
batum ut non explicarem quid esset optimum factu. Pudori tamen malui fameque 
cedere, quam salutis mes rationem ducere. Cujus me mei facti peenituit, non tam 
propter periculum meum quam propter vitia multa qui ibi offendi quo veneram. 
Primum, neque magnas copias neque bellicosas. Deinde, extra ducem, paucosque pree- 
terea, (de principibus loquor,) reliqui primum in ipso bello rapaces, deinde in oratione ita 
crudeles ut ipsam victoriam horrerem. Maximum autem es alienum amplissimorum 
virorum. Quid queeris? nihil boni preeter causam. 

*‘ Quee quum vidissem, desperans victoriam, primum coepi suadere pacem, cujus fueram 
semper auctor. Deinde quum ab ef sententid Pompeius valde abhorreret, suadere institui 
ut bellum duceret. Hoc interdum probabat, et in eA seutentiA videbatur fore, et fuisset 
fortasse, nisi quidam ex pugnd ceepisset suis militibus confidere. Ex eo tempore, vir 
ille summus nullus imperator fuit. Signa tirone et collectitio exercitu cum legionibus 
robustissimis contulit. Victus turpissime, amissis castris, solus fugit. 

* Hune ego belli mihi finem feci : nec putavi, quum integri pares non fuissemus, fractos 
superiores fore.’—Ad Familiares, lib. vil., 3. 
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He most unwisely set in battle array an inexperienced and hastily 
collected army against legions that had been inured to battle and to 
victory. He was defeated; lost, in the most disgraceful manner, the 
whole of his camp equipage ; and betook himself to solitary flight. I 
determined that this should be to me the end of the war. I did not 
think that we, who were not a match for Cxsar, when we were in the 
greatest strength, could reasonably hope to contend successfully 
against him, now that our ranks were broken.’ 


From this time Cicero” submitted, though with an uneasy 
mind, to the domination of Cesar. He seems to have felt it a 
great degradation to live dependent for life, and for all that is 
valuable in life, upon the will of a single individual; although 
probably persuaded that if the world was come into that state 
that it must be governed by some one man, Czesar possessed 
admirable qualities to fit him for the important function. Still 
the recollection of the glories of his own consulship, and his 
attachment to the ancient forms of the Republic, produced the 
deepest regrets, while he saw every thing changed and changing 
around him. He showed, however, that he possessed a clear 
insight into the future, by foretelling, in one of his letters to 
Atticus, that Czsar’s race of ambition must necessarily be of 
short duration. Corruat iste necesse est; aut per adversarios, 
aut ipse per se; qui quidem sibi est adversarius unus acerrimus. 
Id spero, vivis nobis, fore. ‘He must fall; either by his 
enemies, or by himself; for he is, in fact, himself the greatest 
enemy he has in the world. I expect, this will occur before I 
leave the world.’ 

That result was not slow in arriving. Almost sooner than 
Cicero had anticipated, the period came when his country was 
to be avenged of the wrongs which Czsar had done to her. The 
conspirators who had banded together to remove the curse of 
their country from the face of the earth, determined, it seems, 
after some considerable deliberation, that Cicero should not be 
informed of their designs. They were, no doubt, competent 
judges of what was likely to be conducive to the success of their 
enterprise. In the first place, Cicero had apparently made up 
his mind to acquiesce in the existing state of things. He was 
living on terms of apparent good-will and respect with Cvsar, 
and was, indeed, receiving from him marks of favour and high 
consideration. On the other hand, they probably knew enough 
of the peculiarity of Cicero’s mind to be well aware that lhe was 
less adapted for action than for speculation. By his natural 
temperament, he would have been induced to discover the very 
serious objections to which their whole scheme was liable. He 
would, doubtless, have demurred to the whole procedure, not on 
any moral considerations, but because he had the habit, which 
the conspirators apparently had not, of looking a little into the 
future, and considering what must inevitably follow. They 
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judged it best, for these or other reasons, to leave him out of 
their counsels; and the Ides of March, so fatal to Cesar, passed 
over without any apparent concurrence of Cicero in the great 
political crime which had been committed. 

Yet with his habits of penetration, there must always remain 
a high degree of probability that he was not without his sus- 
picions that fatal designs were cherished against the life of 
Cesar. The shortest of all his letters, which we give, with the 
French translation, as a specimen of the manner in which Cicero 
is rendered into French, was written, as the editor thinks, on 
the very day of Czsar’s death, the identical Ides of March, to a 
certain Minutius Basilus, who was one of the murderers. 


‘CICERO BASILIO (AUT BASILO) 8. D. 


‘Tret gratulor; mihi gaudeo. Te amo; tua tueor; a te amari, et 
quid agas, quidque agatur, certior fieri volo.’ 


(French Translation.) 


‘ ‘ 
‘CICERON A BASILIUS. 8. 


‘ Je vous félicite ; je prends part a la joie de votre succts. Je vous 
aime; je suis tout 4 vous. Je compte sur votre amitié. Que faites- 
vous P que fait-on P dites-le-moi.’ 


(English Translation.) 


‘I CONGRATULATE you on what has occurred. [ felicitate myself. I 
assure you of my love and service. It will give me pleasure to have a 
share in your affection and to be informed of your proceedings and of 
what is further intended.’ 


If this letter was written, as the French editor supposes, 
immediately upon the receipt of the news of Czesar’s assassina- 
tion, and to one of the murderers, it is, as he observes, a curious 
fact that the Selection from Cicero’s Letters for the use of young 
people should commence with so exceptionable a topic as the 
congratulation upon the commission of a murder. Yet in 
Valpy’s and other editions of the Epistole Selecte, this epistle, 
probably because the shortest, has always stood first. 

Cicero himself soon began to perceive that the destruction of 
Cesar had done nothing beyond throwing the Republic into 
inextricable difficulties. He saw that the conspirators had acted 
on the most short-sighted policy, in not having made any sufli- 
cient provision for the future after the terrible blow which they 
had struck. No adequate steps had been taken for bringing the 
Commonwealth under an orderly government. They had left 
Antony with full power over the mob of Rome, quite disposed 
to be as much of a tyrant as Czsar had been before; but with 
none of Czesar’s good qualities to recommend him. ‘The rest of 
Cicero’s life was spent in vain and ineffectual efforts, very nobly 
and courageously put forth as his end drew near, to counteract 
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the mischief which Antony was doing. But, with all his elo- 
quence, he was no match for Antony, simply because the latter 
had secured the power of the sword. To him the veteran 
soldiers of Czesar were disposed to transfer their allegiance ; and 
were ready to do any thing, however atrocious, which, they were 
instructed to believe, would honour the memory of their late 
commander. All Cicero’s efforts were, therefore, in vain. He 
thundered, and Antony threatened. He pronounced his ter- 
rible Philippics, and Antony retorted by cutting off his head. 

The death of a martyr to the love of his country has the 
highest nobility attached to it ; and to this honour the memory 
of Cicero is entitled. As a philosopher, he was, in many 
respects, the greatest which the heathen world had yet pro- 
duced ; as an orator, confessedly the first of an enlightened age ; 
as a writer, possessed of a style which has been the envy of all 
succeeding ages. But all this is eclipsed by the consideration 
that the few last months of his life were devoted to a noble 
though unsuccessful attempt to resist the overflowing waves of a 
relentless despotism, and that he died as a martyr to expiring 
liberty. 

As to the other important personages whom this collection of 
letters places conspicuously in our view, Julius Cesar certainly 
merits the first place. No extract which we might make from 
his letters,—though some of them are highly interesting,—could 
give the reader so clear a view of the peculiar character of the 
man, as the account of an interview which Cicero had with him, 
and which is related in a letter to Atticus. The great man 
wanted to persuade Cicero—doubtless for the purpose of 
countenancing his own usurping policy—to return to Rome, 
from which city the latter had determined to withdraw himself, 
as soon as it began to appear that liberty of speech in the senate- 
house would no longer be safe while the domination of Cesar 
continued, Cicero, however, in a very spirited manner, refused 
to go at the great master’s invitation, unless with the under- 
standing that, if he appeared in the Senate, he should have full 
liberty to speak his mind freely. He thus describes to Atticus 
the conversation which took place, 


*QICERO TO ATTICUS; GREETING.* 


‘IT oBsERVED both the points which you advised me to attend to; 
and my speech to Cwsar was of such a character, that though he 





* *CICERO ATTICO, SALUTEM. 
*‘ArpiInuM, Dlar. 704. 
‘UrrumQue ex tuo concilio: nam et oratio fuit ea nostra ut bene potius ille de nobis 
existimaret quam gratias ageret. Et in eo mansimus ne ad urbem. Illa fefellerunt, 
facilem quod putiramus. Nihil vidi minus. Damuari se nostro judicio, tardiores fore 
reliquos, si nos non venerimus, dicere. Ego, dissimilem illorum esse causam. Quum 
multa, Veni igitur et age de pace. Meone, inquam, arbitratu? An tibi, inquit, ego 
prescribam? Sic, inquam, agam, Senatui non placere in Hispanias iri, nec exercitus in 
Greciam transportari; multaque, inquam, de Cneio deplorabo. Tum ille, Ego vero ista 
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might esteem me the more for it, he certainly was not likely to think 
that he owed me any thanks. 

‘I held fast my purpose not to return into the city. In one thing 
I was somewhat mistaken. 1 had imagined that he would easily have 
yielded to my excuses. Nothing could have been further from the 
mark. He insisted that it would appear evident to others, if I 
absented myself, that I, in fact, condemned his conduct ; and that 
this would damp the zeal of many of his friends. I replied, that their 
ease and mine were totally different. When much conversation of 
this sort had passed between us, “ Well, then,” said he, “come to 
Rome, and act as a peace-maker.” “ Will you,” said I, “permit me 
to act with entire freedom?” “ Doubtless,” said he. “ Do you think 
that I wish to prescribe to you what you should think ordo?” “T 
shall then,” said I, “in the first place, propose that the expedition to 
Spain be not sanctioned ; and that the Senate forbid the conveying of 
the army into Greece. I shall very probably also attempt to excite 
pity for Pompey’s misfortunes.” He promptly replied, “Those are 
the very things which I cannot permit to be spoken.” “I con- 
jectured as much,” I replied ; “ and the very reason why I do not wish to 
go to Rome is, that many things of that sort I shall feel myself bound 
to say, if I go at all.” 

‘The whole ended in this: wishing apparently to extricate himself 
from a dilemma, he requested that I would take time to think about 
it; which I promised to do. Thus we parted. I do not think that 
he likes me. But I am better satisfied with myself than I have been 
for some time past.’ 

The next important personage whom these letters present to 
our view, is the severe and unbending Cato. He remained at 
Rome while Cicero was abroad in the government of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia ; and Cicero was very anxious to obtain his vote 
and influence in the Senate, when the matter should come to be 
decided whether a triumphal entry into Rome should be decreed 
to him on his return from his province. Cicero had achieved 
some victories; had obtained the title of Imperator; had been 
honoured with lictors and fasces preceding him as a General ; 
things which fairly entitled him to a triumph. He had, more- 
over, set his heart upon it; and his letter to Cato, to persuade 
him to be of the same mind, is a curious and ingenious specimen 
of powerful pleading. But that stern and unbending Stoic was 
not easily to be persuaded to vote for any such worldly vanity. 
He moved in the senate-house, that, instead of a triumph, an 
act of thanksgiving to the gods for the victories which Cicero 
had achieved should be presented ; and he writes the following 
letter to Cicero, to explain and justify the vote which he had 
given. 





dici nolo. Ita putabam, inquam. Sed ego eo nolo adesse, quod aut sic mihi dicendum 
est, multaque que nullo modo possem silere si adessem ; aut non veniendum. 

* Suinma fuit, ut ille quasi exitum queerens, ut deliberarem. Non fuit negandum. Ita 
discessimus. Credo igitur hunc me non amare. At ego me amavi; quod mihi jam- 
pridem usu non venit.’.— Ad Alticum, lib. ix., 18. 
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‘M. CATO TO M. T. CICERO, IMPERATOR, GREETING.* 
‘Rome, June, 703. 

‘Tat which my love to the Republic, and, in addition, our mutual 
friendship, alike prompt me to do, I cheerfully perform. I rejoice that 
your courage, uprightness, and diligence, which you have long proved 
in the transaction of the most momentous affairs, both in peace at 
home and in arms abroad, continue to be exercised ‘for your country’s 
good. All, therefore, which, according to my best judgment, I could 
effect, by my vote and decree, to show my conviction that we owe the 
defence ‘and preservation of your province to your uprightness and 
excellent judgment, I have performed. I shall truly rejoice, if you 
concur in the view which we have taken, that we should rather give 
thanks to the immortal gods by an act of national thanksgiving, 
than offer any expression of homage to yourself. That the Senate 
should record its judgment to the effect that a province has been 
preserved in a state of prosperity by the gentleness and uprightness of 
its governor, I look upon as more honourable than any triumph could 
be; and this was the purport of the vote which I gave in the delibera- 
tions of the Senate.’ 


This refusal to vote for a triumphal entry into Rome for his 
friend Cicero, was quite in keeping with the severity of Cato’s 
character; and the ingenuity with which he explained and 
excused his vote may well be admired. But Cicero, though he 
made the best of it, and wrote a polite letter in reply, was by no 
means pleased. He complained bitterly, in his private letters to 
his friends, that Cato had used his influence to prevent the 
accomplishment of his most ardent desires. 

Cicero’s great weakness was, in fact, his vanity. There was 
in his soul an insatiable desire of human applause. While 
this produced, no doubt, a great effect in sustaining him under 
immense labours for his own personal improvement in the art of 
speaking, and also during political labours and conflicts of 
no ordinary intensity, yet, by its too prominent exhibition, 
it spoiled a character in which there were, beyond all ques- 
tion, many of the highest excellences. Of this one great 
failing in his otherwise noble mind, he himself, from many 
of his letters, appears to have been wholly unapprised. Si 
quisqguam, says he, fuit unquam remotus, et naturd, et magis 
etiam ratione atque doctrind, ab inani laude et sermonibus 
vulgi, ego profecto is sum. ‘If ever a man stood at the utmost 
remove, both by his natural disposition and by the conclusions 





* “M. CATO, MARCO TULLIO CICERONI, IMPERATORI, S. 


‘Quon et Respublica me, et nostra amicitia hortatur, libenter facio, ut tuam virtutem, 
innocentiam, diligentiam cognitam in maximis rebus, domi togati, armati foris, pari 
industriA administrari gaudeam. Itaque quod pro meo judicio facere potui, ut inno- 
centii consilioque tuo defensam provinciam......sententid me& et decreto laudarem, feci. 
Supplicationem decretam si tu diis immortalibus gratulari nos, quam tibi referre 
acceptum mavis, gaudeo. Triumpho multo clarius est senatum judicare potius man- 
suetudine et innocentii imperatoris provinciam, quam vi militum, conservatam esse : 
quod ego me sententid censeham.’—Epistole ad Familiares, lib. xv., 5. 
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of his judgment and reason, from the vain-glorious desire of the 
praise of the vulgar, I think I may truly say, I am that man.’ 
This is certainly one of the most remarkable instances recorded 
upon the page of history, in proof that a very worthy character, 
and a truly learned and able man, may know extremely little of 
himself. 

There are two other personages from among the men ‘ whose 
daggers had stabbed Czsar,’ too conspicuous to be entirely 
passed over. The correspondence of Cicero comprises several 
letters from Brutus, and from Cassius. The character of the 
latter will probably not rise much in the reader’s esteem, by 
what he will find in this epistolary intercourse. Cassius was a 
careless and self-indulgent Epicurean. He enjoyed the pleasures 
of the table; and wrote letters chiefly distinguished by the 
abundanee of Greek quotations which they contain. But the 
character of Brutus is almost the exact opposite of that of his 
friend Cassius. He appears from his letters to have been, in 
point of intellect, of a much higher stature, of more severe 
manners, and possessed of a most stern and unbending will. 
Cesar, who knew him well, and appears to have greatly esteemed 
him, had said of him, as Cicero reports, that it was of the utmost 
importance to be assured of his sentiments ; for that whatever he 
decided to do, he decided with resistless force. Magni refert, hic 
quid velit ;—quicquid vult, valde vult. 

Brutus appears to have possessed a much keener penetration 
than Cicero into the character of the young Octavius; and fore- 
told the mischiefs which were likely to result from the unusual 
honours which the Senate, at the instigation of Cicero, were 
conferring upon him. The duplicity and cruelty which after- 
wards marked this character, when he became leagued with 
Antony, and to which the valuable life of Cicero finally fell a 
sacrifice, had not escaped the notice of this shrewd observer of 
human manners ; and a characteristic letter has been preserved, 
in which he warns Cicero of the dangers to be apprehended 
from the putting so much power into the hands of the young 
aspirant, 

‘BRUTUS TO CICERO: GREETING.* 
* May, 710. 

‘Best and bravest of men, and most justly dear to me personally, 
and especially for the sake of the Republic, permit me to say, that you 





* *BRUTUS CICERONI; SALUTEM. 


‘Vir optime ac fortissime, mihique merito, et meo nomine et Reipublicee, carissime, 
nimis credere videris spei tus, statimqne ut quisque aliquid recte fecerit, omnia dare ac 
permittere: quasi non liceat traduci ad mala concilia corruptum largitionibus animum. 
Que tua est humanitas aquo animo te moneri patieris, presertim de communi salute...... 
Nune, Cicero, nune agendum est, ne frustra oppressum esse Antonium gavisi simus. 
Nihil enim Senatus cuiquam dare debet, quod male cogitantibus exemplo aut presidio 
sit. Itaque timeo de consulatu ne Cesar tuus altius se ascendisse putet decretis tuis 
quam inde si Consul factus sit ascensurum. Quod si Antonius ab alio relictum regni 
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seem to me to place too much confidence in the hopes you now 
indulge. As soon as any one has behaved well in a single instance, 
you give him such credit for a universal rectitude of conduct, that you 
put everything into his hands, as though no danger were to be aypre« 
hended of the best dispositions beeoming corrupted by attaining all 
the rewards they may have wished for. 

‘ Now, such is your kindness and good-nature, that I doubt not you 
will, with perfect equanimity, suffer me to utter this warning voice, 
especially as it deeply concerns the welfare of the Republic...... Now 
is the time, my dear Cicero, to be on our guard, lest the joy we have 
felt for the victory obtained over Antony should be found entirely 
premature ..... The Senate ought not to grant to any one that which 
might be turned, by the evil-disposed, into an example, or used as an 
encouragement, for the commission of treason. 

‘As to this Consulate, which it has been permitted to your young 
friend Cesar irregularly to assume, I am afraid, lest he should think 
that the height to which he has been raised by your decrees, is so 
great, that he may from thence well aspire to the highest authority 
of all. If Antony seized upon the possession of supreme power, 
encouraged by the facilities for reigning left him by his friend Julius, 
what may we not anticipate as likely to be done by him, who may 
ground his right to supreme authority, not upon a dead tyrant, but 
upon all the encouragement to reign which the Senate can give him ? 
You must permit me therefore to hesitate whether I shall give you 
credit for good management and foresight, until I see clearly that 
Octavius Cesar is likely to rest satisfied with those extraordinary 
honours which you have decreed him.’ 


This is a tolerably correct specimen of Brutus’s epistolary 
style; and it shows him to have been, not only, as Cesar asserted, 
possessed of an indomitable will, but also a man of a clear and 
discriminating judgment. All that he foresaw of mischief likely 
to result from putting forward the young Octavius, and raising 
him to extraordinary honours, came to pass. He soon joined 
with Antony to extinguish the last hope concerning the Republic ; 
and the base ingratitude which he showed in consenting to the 
death of Cicero, who had always been his benefactor, must fix 
on his memory the stamp of indelible infamy. 

There is an inquiry which it might occur to any one to put to 
a careful and diligent reader of this mass of letters. Is there any 
evidence in all these confidential pourings out of the heart, that 
the writers, or any one of them, was under the influence of what 
we may term the religious principle? Does any acknowledgment 
occur of a Supreme Intelligence,—the Maker, and Governor, 
and Judge of all? We know that there are frequent appeals to 
the divinities usually recognised at Rome, running through the | 





instrumentum occasionem regnandi habuit, quonam animo fore putas si quis, auctore, 
non tyranno interfecto, sed ipso Senatu, putet se imperia quelibet concupiscere posse ? 
Quare tum et felicitatem et providentiam landabo tuam, quum exploratum habere ccepero 
yy honoribus quos acceperit extraordinariis fore contentum.’—JZpistole Cic. et 

bruli, 4, 
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_ 

public addresses and speeches of Cicero. These, however, it 
may be suspected, were quite as much rhetorical flourishes as 
indications of any settled belief. But if there existed in reality, 
in the depth of the heart, a practical acknowledgment of the 
Divine existence, or any trust in the providential care of the 
First and Greatest of Beings, we might certainly expect that, in 
the trying scenes through which many of the writers passed, 
some evidence of this great principle would appear. We are 
under the painful necessity of concluding, that it is impossible 
to find any traces of such an acknowledgment of God. The 
minds of Cicero’s correspondents were certainly, in this respect, 
not in a better state than his own; and his powerful intellect 
appears to have been under the influence of a cold and paralysing 
scepticism. 

Let it be remarked, however, both with respect to him and 
them, that when their eye was directed toward the future, a 
becoming seriousness was always manifested. There is nothing 
like levity apparent in their writings when they contemplate 
man’s final hopes. It is a very solemn strain of thought in which 
Cicero indulges, when he says, ‘And we ourselves, what are 
we? and how brief is the period during which these objects will 
interest us! Let us look at those things which are more pro- 
perly ours.’* This sounds somewhat like the voice of true and 
heavenly wisdom, until we are brought to the reflection, from 
consulting other parts of the letters, that by ‘the things which 
are more properly ours,’ Cicero means the applause and good 
opinion of posterity. Such an immortality only as the admi- 
ration of future ages could give, must have appeared sometimes, 
even to themselves, a very poor and unsatisfactory acquisition ; 
but it was all the immortality of which they had any know- 
ledge. They had no certain anticipation of an endless and 
improved existence beyond the grave. Dark, therefore, and 
gloomy were the feelings which came over the mind, as it 
approached the end of its mortal career. Cicero was not more 
than sixty-three years of age when he wrote thus: ‘I must 
read more frequently my own treatise on Old Age, which I sent 
to you. For advancing years render me increasingly ill-tempered. 
I am displeased with everything. But life is over with me. 
Let the younger men look to it.’+ The weak and pitiable 
shrinking from the enduring of reverses which induced Cato with 
his own hand to shorten his existence, and which often tempted 
Cicero to do the same, resulted from their defective religious 
belief. It was the effort of a soul possessing noble aspirations, 





* ‘Tpsi enim, quid samus? Aut quamdiu hee curaturi sumus? Ea videamus que ad 
nos magis pertinent.—Zpistole ad Atticum, lib. xii., 11. 

+‘ Legendus mihi spius est Cato Major, ad te missus. Amariorem enim me senectus 
facit. Stomachor omnia. Sed mihi quidem SeSiwra:. Viderint juvenes! ’—dd 
Atticum, lib. xiv., 21. 
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to escape from what they deemed the grasp of an inevitable 
necessity. There was wanting, in order to real greatness of 
character, a confiding trust in a Being of supreme power and 
goodness; and it may teach us how much we are indebted to 
that Gospel which has brought life and immortality to light. 
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2. The Decimal System. By Six J. Bowrine, LL.D. Cooke. 
3. Publications of the Decimal Association. 1856. 

4. Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the International 
Association for obtaining a uniform Decimal System of 
Measures, Weights, and Coins. By James Yates, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. Bell and Daldy. 

5. First Report of the Council of the International Association, 
&c. 1857. Bell and Daldy. 

6. Decimal Coinage. Should it be International? By T. C. 
Mossom Meerkins. Bell and Daldy. 


Tue decimalization of our monetary system has now been dis- 
cussed by thinkers of very different classes, and by the advocates 
of very distinct proposals. But the controversy begins to show 
unmistakeable symptoms of exhaustion ; and the utmost which 
the advocates of each method have to advance, appears to have 
been already said. Data sufficient to instruct public opinion, 
and to justify Government action in the matter, have already 
been accumulated; and a point has now been reached in the 
history of the discussion, at which it seems difficult to say what 
is the next step to be taken. , 

In one form or other, however, the further prosecution of the 
matter is inevitable. The theorists and statists who have 
identified themselves with the several decimal schemes, will cer- 
tainly not be content to leave the subject in its present condition ; 
and whatever may be the relative strength of the partisans on 
each side, the aggregate number of those who desire some 
re-adjustment of the coinage is increasing, and must continue to 
increase. We regard the whole question as one which, while it 
daily narrows itself within more manageable theoretical limits, 
addresses itself to an ever-widening circle of sympathies and 
practical interests. 

Englishmen have become so habituated to the anomalies and 
absurdities of our present metrical and monetary systems, that 
they are scarcely aware of the evils which those systems involve. 
Few of us have ever tried to estimate, and fewer still have cared 
to recall, the early difficulties which attended the learning of 
what are called the ‘Compound Rules of Arithmetic.’ Children 
acquire, not without some effort, a knowledge of the simple 
VOL. VIII. NO. XVI. cc 
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arithmetic, which counts by tens; and no sooner have they 
fathomed the four fundamental rules of computation, than they 
are introduced to an entirely new system of reckoning, in which 
the decimal relation is abandoned, and the relative values of the 
integers are measured by four, twelve, and twenty. This involves 
not merely the learning of the money table, which would be 
simple enough; but also an effort of reduction at every step in 
adding, subtracting, or multiplying. The measures of length 
have afterwards to be learnt; in which ¢hree barleycorns are an 
inch, twelve inches a foot, three feet a yard, five and a half yards 
a pole, forty poles a furlong, and eight furlongs a mile. Space, 
time, weight, and capacity become in turns the subjects of new 
tables, and the material for new bewilderment on the part of the 
pupils. There is no system or congruity in these arrangements; no 
familiar association by which the several numbers can be remem- 
bered ; and the process of computation in the compound rules is 
so vexatious and arbitrary, that few persons after leaving school 
remember any more of either rules or tables than may happen to 
be actually necessary for them in the business of life. It is 
computed that at least one fifth of the whole time which an 
average boy spends at school is occupied in overcoming the 
difficulties of our complicated arithmetic. 

And if the time of schoolboys is wasted, and their tempers 
are soured by the needless difficulties which have been thus 
accumulated near the threshold of learning; what must be said 
of the embarrassment, the lost time, the mistakes, and the frauds, 
which attend upon the actual business of life, as the results of 
our imperfect monetary and metrical systems? All the details of 
trade are encumbered with difficulties arising solely from this 
source, and which are the more vexatious because they are felt to 
be unnecessary, and in no respect inherent in the subject itself. 

It is needless here to enter on an inquiry into the origin of 
our present mode of computing values. But it is worth while to 
consider for a moment the difficulty which attends the determi- 
nationof a unit of value. The famous question, ‘What is a pound?’ 
is much easier to smile at than to answer ; but the reason why 
the problem should be a difficult one is soon stated. The truth 
is, arithmetic can be applied readily to the numeration and 
measurement of all values, provided the unit which is to be the 
base of the calculation be once definitely fixed. Now in regard 
to many subjects the selection of a unit is a matter of no 
difficulty ; but va/uwe, which is the one magnitude we are all most 
concerned to measure, is precisely that which least admits of such 
selection. What one thing in the world always possesses the 
same worth? By what test shall we determine whether a given 
man who lived one hundred years ago, was richer or poorer than 
his present representative? The very statement of these questions 
reveals the nature of the difficulty. The value or desirableness 
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of any one thing at a particular moment is relative, not absolute ; 
and the conditions which determine the alterations in that value 
are constantly fluctuating. There lie then at the threshold of 
the whole coinage question the fundamental problems, how to fix 
the unit which shall be the basis of the system, and how to 
secure this unit from variation. 

We are not at present concerned with the determination of 
these questions. Many considerations independent of arithmetic 
have helped to settle them, and the meaning we all attach to the 
idea of an English sovereign is sufficiently definite for practical 
purposes. We mentally refer all our conceptions of value to this 
standard, whether they are smaller or greater: and here it is that 
arithmetic steps in to give the aid of its rules and processes; for 
of absolute value or magnitude of any kind the science of 
numbers knows nothing ; it merely determines how to deal with 
the multiples, or the parts of some one quantity to which a name 
has been affixed. 

Now the method of computation by tens, though perhaps not the 
mode which @ priori considerations would lead a theorist to adopt, 
is clearly that by which the whole civilized world, as at present 
constituted, can reckon best. Sir J. Bowring, in the introductory 
chapter of his interesting but somewhat loose and unsatisfactory 
book on this subject, enumerates a long list of nations, ancient 
and modern, who have employed decimal notation. Whether 
the common-place mode of accounting for this fact by a reference 
to the ten fingers as the primitive instruments of computation be 
the true one or not, it is certain that we have all acquired the 
habit of looking more readily at a number of units as composed 
of tens, than in any other way. We may talk of six nines, but 
the mind refuses to consider them, until it has resolved them 
into fifty-four. Here the number is still regarded as consisting 
of six parts, i.e., five tens, and four; but these are parts which 
habit enables us to compound into a realizable whole, much 
more readily than six nines. What we call addition is an effort 
to bring several numbers, not into one number, but into several 
other numbers more familiar to our habits of thought: thus 
seven and nine and eight are three numbers, and their sum, 
twenty-four, is also conceived in the mind as three numbers ; 
but two tens and four form an easier, only because they are a 
more familiar, compound than seven, nine, and eight. Of course, 
all this is quite arbitrary; and had we been accustomed from 
childhood to view all larger numbers as collections of sevens or 
of twelves, we should have acquired just the same facility in the 
recognition of numbers under either of these forms, and have 
experienced the same inability to measure them rightly under 
any other. 

For it is important to recollect that it is part of the price we 
pay for the completeness of our familiarity with the decimal 
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method, that it renders us incapable of acquiring any consider- 
able dexterity in the use of any other: and although long habit 
may enable us to convert pounds, shillings, and pence pretty 
readily into each other, it can never make the process as easy as 
the simple conversion of hundreds, and thousands, and millions 
into each other can be. Take, for example, the three addition 
sums :— 





I. II. IIT. 
&% a ibs. ozs. dwts. grs. 
73 41 73 4 3} 7 #3 4 1 
8 9 6 2 8 9 6 4 8 9 6 2 
a as 2 @ : = 8 1 
5 8 7 8 5 8 7 ? 5 68 7 3 
21 27 25 7 21 27 25 7 21 27 25 7 











23 9 5 7 £22 9 22Ibs. 4ozs. 5dwts. 7grs. 
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Here, besides the addition, there is in every case a reduction 
to be effected at the foot of each column, in order to determine 
how many shall be transferred to the next: but this reduction 
requires a considerable effort of memory, and some care in 
dividing, in No. III. ; a less effort, but still a real one, in No. II. 
In both these cases the chances are that error, if any, will arise 
in the reduction: whereas in No. I. no effort or delay whatever 
is necessary ; and if error creep into the answer, it is in the 
addition alone, and never in the reduction or the carrying. 
Now it is manifest that if our money were so arranged that ten 
farthings made a penny, ten pence a shilling, and ten shillings 
a pound, the process employed in No. II. would be identical 
with that in No. I.; and the answer to both would be expressed 
in the same figures, 23957. Thus the principal source of error 
and confusion would be removed; while, if ¢en grains made a 
pennyweight, ten pennyweights an ounce, and ten ounces a 
pound, the third sum would arithmetically differ in no respect 
from the first: its answer would, in fact, be in the same digits, 
23lbs., 9ozs., 5dwts., 7grs. 

By a system of decimal currency, then, is to be understood 
one which will enable us to assimilate money numeration to 
ordinary numeration; and to keep accounts by a system of 
units whose relation to one another shall be expressed by ten, 
a hundred, a thousand, or some power of ten. Several plans 
have been proposed for effecting this purpose ; but, of these, four 
only have enlisted any very influential support, or put forth 
any serious claim to be generally adopted. We will consider 
these in order. 


I. It is well known that our neighbours the French have in 
use a most elaborate decimal system; which extends to the 
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whole of their weights and measures, as well as to the coinage 
and accounts of the country. The métre, a unit of length, 
equivalent to about 39°371 English inches, has been scientifically 
determined as a definite aliquot part of the earth’s circum- 
ference, and this forms the basis of the entire systéme métrique. 
From the linear unit is formed the unit of surface, an are, which 
is a square formed on a line ten metres long. The unit of 
capacity for liquid measure is formed in like manner, the ditre 
being the cube of the tenth part of the metre. Again, the 
gramme, or unit of weight, is the weight of as much distilled 
water as will fill a cubical vessel whose side is the hundredth 
part of a metre; while the franc, or unit of value, is the worth 
of as much silver as will weigh five such grammes ; the propor- 
tion of alloy being one tenth. Each of these units, the linear 
metre, the superficial are, the cubical litre, the gramme, and the 
franc, is capable of multiplication and division only by tens and 
powers of ten. All accounts are kept in francs, tenths and 
hundredths of frances; and thus the advantages of a decimal 
method are fully enjoyed, in relation not only to money, but 
also to all concrete magnitudes whatever. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that one portion of those 
who desire the decimalization of our own coinage, should pro- 
pose the adoption in this country of the French decimal money. 
The experiment has at least been fairly tried abroad, and has 
unquestionably succeeded. Moreover, it is artificially connected 
with the most perfect and philosophical of all existing metrical 
systems. Mr. Yates, the Vice-President of the International 
Association for obtaining a uniform decimal system of measures, 
weights, and coins, has identified his name with this plan, and 
in a paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
February, 1854, epitomized the arguments in its favour. We 
do not think the Association of which he is so prominent and 
valuable a member have yet committed themselves to his views 
respecting the coinage; they confine themselves at present to 
the advocacy of so much of the system as relates to weights and 
measures. But Mr. Yates has so much faith in the excellence 
of the entire method, and such admiration of its beauty and 
scientific completeness, that he would brave all the difficulties of 
its introduction ; and boldly urges its reception by the Govern- 
ment. We are bound to say, that although, as far as we know, 
he has but few adherents, and no steps have ever been taken by 
any public body to press his favourite scheme upon the national 
attention, his own views are urged with great force and inge- 
nuity in the paper to which we refer; and we cannot wonder 
that he was rewarded with the Telford medal by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. To the imagination of a retired and accom- 
plished scholar, there is something very fascinating in the notion 
of a universal coinage, circulating freely throughout all nations ; 
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its base not determined by anything so fluctuating as usage, or 
so accidental as history, but by reasoning founded on data which 
science has furnished, and common sense approved. Never- 
theless, some of the practical aspects of the matter are very 
serious ; and it will, therefore, be well briefly to. examine the 
claims of this system on the attention of Englishmen. 

The adoption of the French system in England would, of 
course, involve a complete change in all our present arrange- 
ments. At the par of exchange, a French france is worth a 
slight fraction more than 94 pence (9°51567d.) of present 
English money, This coin is divided into ten parts called 
décimes, and into a hundred parts called centimes. The advo- 
cates of this system propose that we should adopt a coin con- 
taining precisely the same weight of silver as a franc for our 
principal unit of account ; that we should represent all greater 
amounts simply as multiples of that unit; and that, for con- 
venience in changing, pieces of gold, of the value of 100 francs, 
or about £4, should be coined as the highest moneys ; and cents, 
or small copper coins of the value of about one tenth of our 
present penny, should be furnished at the other end of the scale. 
We extract from Mr. Yates a table of the English coinage as it 
would then stand :— 


Denominations. _— Approximate Equivalents. 
GoLp. 

a veniee 100° £4 sterling. 

er 50° English double sovereign. 

6 PIII sccconssescecientnonsnts 25° English sovereign; Belgian 
Leopold. 

Louis, or Napoleon ............ 20° Dutch Willem, or ten-guilder 
piece; Prussian Fredericksd’ or. 

Ten-frank piece.................. 10° Dutch five-guilder piece ; Indian 
pagoda. 

SILVER. 
Five-frank piece, or dollar ..._ 5° Dollars of Europe and America. 
(This may be either gold or 
silver.) 
Two-frank piece, florin, or 2° Dutch and German _ guilder, 
I florin, or gulden; Indian 
rupee; Russian poltin, er 
half-ruble. 

TEE sennswescsesetsnensincesees 1- Dutch and German half-guilder, 
florin, or gulden ; Neapolitan 
double carlino; Russian 
polpoltin, or quarter-ruble ; 
Spanish pistareen; Greek 
drachmos ; English 10d. 
postage-stamp. 

BID, cn censvcsnnesesesceseee ‘50 Russian ten-copeck piece ; Nea- 


politan carlino. 

















General Estimate of its Advantages. 


Denominations. —_ Approximate Equivalents. 
Parrr, Brass, anp Copper. 
Blue postage-stamp ............ ‘20 Dutch ten-cent piece ; Russian 


five-copeck piece. 
Red ditto, receipt-stamp, or ‘10 English penny; Dutch stiver; 


SINT «. . niiineipnasthuabinatiinmindiaiel copper coins of most nations. 
PTE  shinnnitsornscessnoes ‘05 English halfpenny; copper coins 
of most nations. 
Two-cent piece ...............00 ‘02 English farthing. 
REET dsintbinnsscenpenriceonempanienin ‘Ol Prussian pfenning; Russian 
polushka; Greek lepton ; coins 
of India and China. 


The advantages offered by this scheme are very manifest. It 
proposes :— 

1. To give a coinage absolutely identical in value with the 
best known, most widely extended, and most scientific monetary 
system in the world. 

2. To secure a close approximation to the money of several 
other European countries. 

3. To afford us all the advantages of a purely decimal 
method ; and, 

4. To furnish, by the aid of a more minute subdivision of 
the monetary unit, opportunity for exact computation in refer- 
ence to the smaller articles of merchandise, and thus to facilitate 
economical purchases among the poor. 

The first of these advantages would undoubtedly be great, 
could it be obtained without too costly a sacrifice. But it is 
worth while to consider what it would involve. In the first 
place, the French monetary standard is a piece of silver of a 
certain determinate weight and fineness, while the English 
standard has been for many years the gold sovereign.* This 
unit of value would require to be altered. Now the sovereign 
is associated with the history of British commerce, with the 
national revenue, and with all but the humbler forms of market- 
ing and purchase, in such a way that its abandonment as the 
base of our calculations would produce a complete social revolu- 
tion. All our contracts, debts, estimates, and speculations, 
assume that the pound sterling is the foundation of our cur- 
rency. Moreover, an obligation to pay a certain annual rent, 
for example, signifies that the tenant is pledged to pay yearly a 
definite weight of gold; and it is difficult to see how such an 





* The pound is so called, because for centuries it was a pound weight of silver, of 
122 parts pure to 18 parts of alloy. Since 18]6, the standard sovereign has been 
legally fixed as 113 grains of pure gold. The actual weight of the coin is 5 dwts. 
Say grs., but it is a legal tender at any weight not lower that 5 dwts. 2} grs. The old 
pound was four times the value of the present one, and would be nearly represented by 
the proposed coin of 100 francs. 
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obligation could be honestly discharged by the payment of silver 
in future years. The credit of the country is pledged to the 
maintenance of a gold standard; and even if it were not so, 
there are many reasons which justify its retention, to one or 
two of which we shall briefly advert. 

It is manifest that one of the prime requisites in a metallic 
standard is, that it should be as little as possible subject to 
change in its market price. This may be very easily illustrated. 
For instance, a sovereign contains exactly the number of grains 
of gold which, if sold in the bullion market at £3. 17s. 104d. 
per oz., would be worth £1 sterling. So long as this is the 
case, gold sovereigns are real equivalents for the values they 
profess to represent ; and, if fifty of these were melted down, 
and given in a mass in payment for a debt of £50, they would 
just as effectually release the debtor, as if they retained the form 
of coin. But suppose the price of gold to fall to £3. 15s. per 
oz., one of two things must happen: either the gold coinage 
ceases to be the true representative of value, or other com- 
modities must be adjusted to the depreciated standard. In the 
latter case a general rise would take place in the nominal value 
of all articles whose price could be readily altered, while the 
holders of fixed incomes, and all whe continued to receive payment 
in sums of the same nominal value as before, would be serious 
losers. On the other hand, suppose gold to rise in price, and be- 
come worth £4 per oz., other and equally serious evils would ensue. 
Since four sovereigns contain more than an ounce, it would 
become worth while to melt down gold coins and sell them as 
bullion; and thus there would be a rapid disappearance of coin 
from circulation, and it would either be hoarded, sold, or exported 
in great quantities, or Government would find it necessary to 
take measures for its immediate recall, with a view to its re- 
issue in a depreciated form. We do not say that the possession 
of our present standard is a safeguard against the occurrence of 
either of these evils; but it is certain that the fluctuations in 
the price of silver during the past fifty years have caused serious 
embarrassments in those countries in which a silver standard 
prevails, and that we in England have been comparatively free 
from such embarrassments. The Government of the United 
States has twice found it necessary to recall and to depreciate 
its dollars and half-dollars, on account of the rise in the price of 
specie ; while the recent efflux of silver from France to the East 
is one of the most notable of modern commercial phenomena, 
the consequences of which it would be premature to estimate at 
present. But the present moment is certainly an unfortunate 
one for urging upon Englishmen the abandonment of a gold 
standard, and the adoption of a silver one, seeing that grave 
doubts as to the retention of the silver basis of value already 
exist in both of the great communities where it chiefly prevails, 
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and that a considerable approach to a gold currency has already 
been made in one of them.* 

But the great boon promised to us by the advocates of the 
franc system is the alleged facility of exchange, and the great 
convenience which would attend all international trade. The 
practical evils, however, arising from the present diversities of 
system among different nations, have been greatly exaggerated ; 
and the number of persons who would feel the benefit, either in 
trading or travelling, of a coinage interchangeable with the 
French is relatively very small. As to the supposed identity of 
a five-franc piece with an American dollar, or of a france with a 
Greek drachmos,—to say nothing of the imposing array of other 
‘approximate equivalents’ in Mr. Yates’s table,—it is sufficient 
to reply, that in money transactions ‘approximate equivalents’ 
are of no service, because absolute equivalents alone will be 
received by creditors. An American dollar is not exactly equal 
to five francs, even if weight and fineness of silver be alone 
regarded ; and, practically, the French merchant has under the 
existing system no advantage over the English in computing the 
value of American bills or goods. Moreover, if the theoretical 
identity of all the currencies in the world could be secured 
immediately, the fluctuations in the rate of exchange would 
continue as before, and practical identity would be as far off as 
ever. On this point Professor De Morgan’s remarks are very 
striking :— 

‘If all the nations in Europe had a common coinage to-morrow, it 
would no doubt be a convenience to travellers; not all the conveni- 
ence they expect, unless all the coins were really struck at one mint. 
Local suspicions and dislikes would produce difficulties, unless all 
Governments united in making the coins of all the countries a legal 
tender both between foreigner and native. This would be very diffi- 
cult to make a permanent rule. The exigencies of Governments have, 
in all time past, produced deteriorations in the coinage, and there is 
no reason to suppose it will be otherwise in time to come. As soon 
as the deteriorations commenced, the law of legal tender would become 
a dead letter, and the agio which would exist between the various 
couples of deteriorated coins would be just the old difficulty over 
again. That is, the inexperienced traveller would never know what 
he was to have for his money. We are satisfied that many inter- 
nationalities must accompany or precede international money of per- 
manent practicability ; among others a common standard, and an 
international law for the preservation of the purity of the coinage, any 
infringement of which should be, if persisted in, a casus belli. Fur- 
ther, the commercial difficulties of calculation would not be materially 
lessened by any circumstance of international coinage, except its 
decimality: and we need not say that we look forward to as prac- 





* The American half-eagle, or five-dollar gold piece, which is practically the standard 
in the United States, contains 123°05 grains of fine gold, and is equal in value to 
21s. 8°33d.— Meekins. 
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ticable, and advocate as most desirable, a complete coincidence of all 
coinages in this respect.’ 

To the favourite argument, that the French system would 
afford us the desideratum of a smaller subdivision of coins, and 
thus confer great blessings on the poorer classes, one or two 
facts oppose themselves in a striking manner. The French 
already enjoy these blessings, and do not use them: we mean, 
of course, that the single centime is practically useless in 
France; and that the differences of value recognised in the 
humblest trades rarely involve the use of so small a unit. 
The English Government has been more than once induced 
by exaggerated representations on, this point to issue half- 
farthings ; but the poor do not employ them: even where wages 
are lowest, and commodities are sold in the smallest quantities, 
they are neither used, nor, as far as we can learn, even desired. 
Aud if experience has shown that English people have no neces- 
sity for the eighth of a penny, we are at least relieved from the 
duty of proving that they would not care for its tenth. Unless 
some clear practical advantage can be shown to result from the 
introduction of a smaller coin, we may well hesitate to employ 
it, seeing that it would only serve to embarrass our accounts. 
There is a manifest inconvenience in representing small values 
by large figures, in calling 5d. ‘ fifty centimes’ for example; and 
if a choice must be made between the present English plan, 
which has a lower coin than its lowest money of account, and 
the French system, which has a lower unit appearing in its 
written accounts than is of any avail as a coin, the former is 
in every way preferable ; for, although it may be to our interest 
to have small coins for actual use, it is the interest of every 
one in keeping accounts to use the fewest possible figures, and 
therefore to make each figure represent the highest possible 
value. 

But the main and final reply to all the theorists who desire 
the introduction of the French system into this country is, that 
the difficulties in the way of the transition are absolutely insur- 
mountable. Not one of the existing English coins is commen- 
surable in value with any one of the proposed new coins: and 
no definite relation can be established between the two systems, 
even on paper, which does not involve the employment of com- 
plicated fractions. All the money we possess would require to 
be recalled and recoined ; and, during the period of transition, 
that is to say, while the new money was used in accounts, and 
the old money continued still in circulation, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to pay the new values in the old coins, or to 
pay debts contracted before the change in the new money. 
There are now more than a hundred million shillings in circu- 
lation; and this simple fact will give a notion of the difficulty to 
be surmounted in their recall. It is easy to reply that 25 francs 
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make one sovereign, and that the sovereign might still, if 
desired, be used as a principal unit of account. But, in fact, 25 
francs are not equal to one sovereign; and any enactment which, 
even for a time, insisted on our considering the two as legal 
equivalents, would produce hopeless entanglement and confusion 
in every transaction of life. 

But the promoters of this scheme are too consistent to desire 
that we should adopt their favourite system by halves; and, to 
do them justice, they have never recommended the retention of 
any values which are not decimally related to the rest. Their 
arguments are limited to a vindication of the abstract beauty 
and completeness of the method, and, as far as we know, they 
have never yet put forth any practical plan for effecting the 
proposed change, nor do we believe that they have attempted 
to estimate the enormous difficulties, social, moral, and 
economical, which stand in the way of its adoption. 


II. Another and modified form of the same proposal is that 
generally known as the fenpenny system. It was first advocated, 
we believe, by Mr. Theodore W. Rathbone, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished about four years ago; and has since received the 
adhesion of a not inconsiderable body of thinkers on the subject. 
It may be described very briefly. 

Without altering the gold standard at present in use, it is 
suggested that accounts be kept in tenpences, pence, and cents. 
Our table would then stand,— 


10 cents=1 penny 
100 cents=10 pence=1 frank.* 


To legalize such a plan a law would be required with two 
provisions. Ist. That the sovereign should be divided into 
24 franks, instead of 20 shillings. 2nd. That in any contract 
in which a shilling is mentioned, it should be interpreted as 
1 frank 2 pence, or 1°2 franks. It would be further needed to 
recall by degrees the crowns, shillings, and sixpences, and to 
replace them with five-frank pieces, ten-penny pieces, and five- 
penny pieces. Probably gold pieces of ten franks and twenty 
franks each would also require to be coined. Meanwhile all 
existing coins might continue in use without embarrassment, as 
they are all commensurable with the proposed new money of 
account. Thus,— 

1 farthing="04, 1 penny="l, 6 pence=’6, 1  shilling=1-2, 
2 shillings and sixpence=3-, 5 shillings=6-, 10 shillings=12°, 
1 pound=24", 

It will be observed that this method has at least two import- 
ant merits: it is simple and intelligible, and it provides for the 





* It is to be observed that this frank is not the French frane before mentioned, nor 
in any way commensurable with it, but the twenty-fourth of the present English sovereign. 
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retention of the standards of value which are already familiar to 
us. It accepts the gold sovereign as the legal basis of our 
currency, and simply recommends that the unit of account be 
changed to that sum of money which most easily admits of 
decimal subdivision. Moreover, although the tenpenny piece is 
by no means identical with the French and Belgian franc, it is 
argued that the approximation is sufficiently near to serve many 
important purposes, and to render the conversion of the money 
of different nations into English currency at least more simple 
than at present. 

But, after all, the tenpenny scheme has even less right to 
claim the serious attention of the English Government than that 
method which we have already described, and of which it is 
but a timid and unsatisfactory imitation. 

In the first place the scheme is not decimal. ‘Ten cents, one 
penny ; ten pence, one frank ; and ¢wenty-four franks, one pound,’ 
form a progression little better than that which is afforded by 
our own existing tables. We are, as a nation, certainly unpre- 
pared to undergo all the trouble, expense, and embarrassment 
which a sweeping change of this kind would involve, unless, as a 
reward, we can actually obtain the advantages of a purely 
decimal method. Conversion of the proposed tenpenny units 
into pounds would actually be more difficult than the present 
reduction of shillings to pounds, and pounds to shillings. Again, 
it must not be forgotten that if it be desirable for the sake of 
the merchant and the Government financier to leave undisturbed 
the pound sterling, as the chief money of account; it is equally 
desirable for the sake of the poor man, whose calculations are 
all made in shillings, to pause before we interfere with a coin of 
so much importance to him. The shilling is, however, by this 
method, doomed to absolute extinction. Let us see how this 
will work. To resolve 16s. 9d. of our present money into franks 
and pence, or to pay the same sum in a mixed coinage consisting 
partly of franks and partly of shillings, would not be very simple 
work for labourers and mechanics, and would certainly occasion 
much and general inconvenience. Professor de Morgan has 
very clearly foreshadowed some of the evils which would attend 
the introduction of so clumsy a system. 


‘Accounts are to be kept in ¢enpences and pence, or, supposing we 
call the tenperce a franc, £2. 17s. 11d. would be represented by 
69 francs, 5 pence, or 69°5 francs. The pound and shillings, thus 
thrown out of all easy relation to account, are to remain as coins until 
they are gradually absorbed by the Mint, which is to issue franes, and, 
according to some of the writers, a gold coin of twenty francs. And, 
as silver is not to be a legal tender beyond 40s., a person having to 
pay any total of account, as 387 francs, 7 pence, must find out how 
often 24 is contained in the francs, to know what sovereigns he is 
to pay; he is then to make up the remaining francs out of his stock 
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of mixed shillings and francs, as he best can. Some of the advocates 
of the tenpenny system recommend that money should be kept sorted, 
shillings in one purse or partition, francs in another. A man unused 
to mental arithmetic is to have his wages put into his hand in a 
mixture of shillings and tenpences, with odd pence, if need be: for we 
do not at all believe in the will or the power of the shopkeeper or the 
payer of wages to keep a separate assortment of francs and shillings ; 
nor do we think such a contrivance would be of much use.’ * 

The objections to the tenpenny scheme may be very briefly 
summed up; and they are absolutely fatal not merely to its 
adoption, but even to any serious or respectful consideration of 
its claims on the part of the public. It would present the 
inconsistency of a gold standard of value, and a silver monetary 
unit. It would destroy all the associations connected with the 
shilling, and render necessary the recoinage of all the silver 
money in the country. It would attempt to banish the pound 
from our accounts, and thus to introduce confusion into the lan- 
guage of commerce and of history ; but, failing in this design, as 
it undoubtedly would, it would content itself with the retention 
of the pound as the unit next above franks, and containing 24 of 
them. Thus we should have a so-called decimal system, whose 
principal factor was twenty-four. Lastly, its nomenclature would 
be utterly misleading ; for the word frank+t simulates an identity 
which would have no real existence ; and the approximation in 
its value to the French franc, while so near as to produce much 
misconception and confusion in both countries, would not be 
near enough to afford the smallest facility of exchange, or to 
render international trade one whit easier than at present. 


III. There is something plausible, and at first sight attractive, 
in another plan, which was at one time put forth under very 
strong recommendations, but which has seldom been urged with 
much earnestness, and never with much faith, within the last 
few months. It is usually affiliated to Mr. Headlam. It is as 
follows :— 

Let the present farthing be the unit, and decimalize upwards 
from it. Let a name be found and a coin issued for ten farthings, 
another for a hundred, and another for a thousand farthings. 
The table of values would then stand thus :— 


New Money. Oup Moyey. 

Florin. Prince. Farthing. & «8 d. 

1 = 3 

l= 10 = 23 

1 = 10= 10 = 21 

Guinea l = 10 = 100 = 1000 = 1 010 





* ‘Companion to British Almanack for 1857.’ 

+ An English frank would exceed a French franc by about 4} per cent.,—quite an 
appreciable difference, and even in copper coins, as a five-centime piece and a halfpenny, 
sufficient to make all interchange impossible. 
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Here at least the progression is purely decimal from 1 to 1,000. 
Conceive the method once in use, and the identity between 
money numeration and ordinary counting would be complete. 
Simple multiplication would not differ from the compound rules 
in difficulty, or indeed in any respect. Besides this, the period 
of transition, though undoubtedly it would be long, would present 
no insuperable difficulty, as all the new moneys of account could 
be paid in the old coinage. There could be no sum of money in 
either the old or the new system of account which was not a 
multiple of the present farthing ; therefore none which could not 
be paid by either the old or the new money, or by the use of the 
two combined 

Nevertheless, the scheme is inadmissible, for one or two 
simple, but sufficiently cogent, reasons. It mvolves the ultimate 
ejection of every one of the familiar denominations from our 
accounts, and of every coin we possess from our habitual 
thoughts and dealings. It demands a re-adjustment of the gold 
standard to the value of £1. 0s. 1U0d., a sum which stands in no 
determinate or obvious relation to any one of the best known 
standards of value of Europe or America, which is unknown to 
the commercial world, and which it would probably take two 
generations at least to substitute for the existing system at 
home. These objections are fatal to the scheme. They render 
it unnecessary for us to go into any computations of the expense 
of new minting the entire currency, or to estimate the difficulty 
of those changes in prices, tariffs, annuity tables, banking, and 
other large accounts, which would become necessary, if this 
revolution were accomplished. 


IV. We have placed last in order that which, however, we 
regard to be by far the first in importance of the several pro- 
posals which are before the public on this subject. In 1853, 
Mr. W. Brown, M.P. for South Lancashire, obtained a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire into the expediency 
and practicability of adopting a decimal coinage ; and that Com- 
mittee,* after examining a great number of witnesses, including 
men of reputation in science, in commerce, as employers, and as 
retail traders, made a unanimous report in favour of what is 
called the pound and mil scheme. The plan proposes to retain 
the pound sterling as the basis of our currency, and to decimalize 
downwards from that unit ; so that the three subordinate units of 
account shall be respectively the tenth, the hundredth, and the 
thousandth of £1. The first of these already exists under the 
name of florin; the second, or tenth of a florin, requires to be 








? The Committee comprised the following members : the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, 
Mr. John Ball, the Right Hon. H. Tufnell, Mr. Dunlop, Lord Stanley, Mr. Moody, Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton, Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. J. B. Smith, Sir W. “Clay, the Marquis 
of Chandos, Sir W. Jolliffe, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, Viscount Goderich, and Mr. W. Brown. 
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created, and would be called a cent, as the hundredth of a 
pound; and the third coin, or tenth of a cent, is to be named a 
mil, to indicate its relation to the £1. Thus the gold sovereign 
comes to be divided into 1,000 mils, instead of 960 farthings, as 
at present, and the new arrangement of our money table would 
stand thus :— 


NEW MONEY. OLD MONEY. 

Mil 1 = £ 8 da 

Cent 1 = 10 = 23 

Florin 1 = 10 = 100 = 2 0 

Zi = 10 = 100 = 1000 = 1 0 0 


or, to borrow from Mr. W. Brown the Table with the help of which 
he explained his views to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 








Mils. 

Gold. The Sovereign, taken as the unit = 1000 _— 
TMNT nas:cncnebcncnnpenniebintenees = 100( “or y 

- NEE dvdcvons vowenechninte Lenbiebubieee = 10 J hocmued 
GIN. HUE" eiasendcdécensinsictatoteiienicmciond = at , 
Gold. Half-Sovereign ...................4. = 500) 
Silver. Crown ...... AAb0s Sabenenneeebinenee = 250 

ms RINNE cdncdscndsienndéwediabbins = 125 M 

i =—«-«—(“‘é SERENE ENR =  50{ “gy 

a 0 er = 25 f Shee 
Copper. Five-Mil piece ..................00 = 5 — 

~ po = 2 

Ie ND cacncenitntsnscccenses = 1) 


It will be observed that this plan, while it admits of the 
retention of all the existing gold and silver money, with the 
exception of threepenny and fourpenny pieces, necessitates the 
ultimate withdrawal of the whole copper coinage. And since no 
present sum below the value of sixpence could be paid or accu- 
rately represented on the new method, some temporary expe- 
dient would become necessary for regulating small payments, until 
farthings, half-pence, and pence, should be superseded by cents, 
five-mil, two-mil, and mil pieces. The only feasible solution to 
this difficulty is embodied in the proposal, that an Act of 
Parliament should declare all existing copper coins depreciated 
four per cent., so that a farthing shall be regarded as 3 of six- 
pence, and a penny ; instead of j, as at present. 

It is well not to conceal from ourselves the fact that one or 
two objections to this scheme are by no means insignificant. 
The mi/s and cents which it would bring into use represent values 
which are practically incommensurable with our present money ; 
and a law which depreciated the value of. the whole copper 
coinage four per cent. would undoubtedly seem like a grievance 
to many, and produce some inconvenience. Besides, the penny, 
which would thus utterly disappear from our currency, is not 
only a most familiar and useful coin to the poor, but the basis of 
our postage system, and the fundamental unit of computation 
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for turnpike, bridge, and other tolls. The re-adjustment of the 
rate of postage would become immediately necessary: it would 
either require to be reduced to four mils, in which case the 
senders of letters could obtain 250 postage stamps for £1, and 
would save four per cent. ; or it would be advanced to five mils, 
and in this case only 200 postage stamps could be purchased for 
a sovereign, and the postal revenue would be increased twenty 
per cent. A similar alternative would present itself to dock and 
bridge companies, to boards of highways, and other receivers of 
tolls; while the retail prices of a vast number of commodities 
must certainly, in case of the ultimate adoption of the plan, 
undergo important modifications. 

On the other hand, the excellencies which recommend the 
pound and mil system of decimalizing our money, are incontest- 
able. They may be very simply stated. 

1. The plan retains the pound sterling as the standard unit of 
value, and the chief money of account. It thus fulfils the one 
primary condition which we have shown to be indispensable in 
any change whatever. 

2. It admits of the retention of all our silver coinage down to 
sixpence. The shilling, although in account it would appear as 
five cents, or half a florin, or £-05, might still be called a shilling, 
and used as freely as at present. So sixpence, which is even now 
not a coin of account, but only a coin employed for convenience 
in change, could without any confusion be retained in use as a 
quarter ilorin, or two and a half cents, and be in no respect less con- 
sistent with the proposed new coinage than the half-crown or two- 
and-a-half shilling piece is with the present £. s. d. arrangement. 
The half-crown would probably be withdrawn from circulation 
by degrees, and superseded by the florin; but meanwhile it can 
cause no inconvenience either in changing or in accounts, as its 
value is one and a quarter florin, or 124 cents, or 125 mils. 
Threepenny and fourpenny pieces must for the present share in 
the depreciation of the copper money, but would ultimately be 
superseded by cents or ten-mil pieces. 

3. It is thoroughly decimal. All the reduction required in 
working sums would be by tens; and the assimilation of 
monetary arithmetic to simple counting would be perfect. We 
will give one or two examples, showing the difference in ordinary 
calculations between the present method, and that by which it 
is proposed to supersede it.* 





* A striking confirmation of the views we have expressed in reference to this method 
is to be found in the habitual practice of insurance offices, and of a greatly increasing 
number of commercial houses. Money sums are already worked by this method, 
exactly as if the change had already been effected by law. The habit of mentally 
reducing all small sums of money to decimals of a pound is a very easy one to acquire: it 
gives results perfectly accurate down to sixpence; and very nearly so for all smaller 
amounts, if every farthing be taken as one-thousandth of £1. (£°001.) It is well 
known, that in all annuity and insurance tables the pound is already decimalized, 
exactly according to the method with which the new coinage would correspond. 

































Examples of its Application. 
(a) Multiply £68. 17s. 04d. by 38. 











ORDINARY METHOD. DECIMAL METHOD. 
£. 8. d. £. fl. c. m. 
68 17 O} x 38. 68 8 5 2 

9 38 
619 13 4} 550 8 1 6 
4 2065 5 6 
2478 13 6 2616 3 7 6 
137 14 1 
_—_ Answer, £2616. 3/1. 7c. 6m. . 
2616 7 7 26 figures. 





Answer, £2616. 7s. 7d. 
38 figures. 





(b) Divide £506. 13s, 2}d. by 27. 


ORDINARY METHOD. DECIMAL METHOD. 
aS a ¢€ £. fl. c. m. 
27) 506 13 2k (18 27) 506 6 5 9 (18°765 
27 27 
236 236 
216 216 
20 206 
20 189 
27) 413 (15 175 
27 162 
143 139 
135 135 
8 4 
12 — 
27) 98 (3 
81 Answer, £18. 7/1. 6c. 5m. 


oun 40 figures. 
17 
4 
27) 69 (2 
54 


15 

Answer, £18. 15s. 34d. 
61 figures. 
NO. XVI. 





VOL. VIII. 
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(c) What is the interest on £517. 19s. 6d. at 3 per cent. 7? 





ORDINARY METHOD, DECIMAL METHOD. 
£. «. d. £. fl. c. m. 
517 19 6 517 9 7 5 
3 3 
15,53 18 6 1553 9 2 5 
20 
10,78 Answer, £15. 5fl. 3c. 9m. 
12 14 figures. 
9,42 
4 
1,68 
Answer, £15. 10s. 93d. 
29 figures. 


It is to be noted, on examining these examples, that the 
number of figures employed in the two processes, though suflfi- 
ciently striking, does not really represent the relative work 
involved. For, by the ordinary method, an effort of thought is 
required at almost every step to effect the necessary reduction, 
and to divide by either 4, 12, or 20. No such effort is needed 
in the decimal method, as the reduction is instantly determined 
by the very form of the common notation. In one or two of 
the best modern books on arithmetic, sums in proportion, 
interest, discount, and kindred rules, are recommended to be 
worked in this way; as even under the existing system it gives 
less trouble to resolve a given sum into florins, cents, and mils, and 
then, after working it out by the decimal method, to re-convert 
the result into current money, than to employ the old-fashioned 
processes. The change which the advocates of the pound and 
mil system wish to effect has thus been actually anticipated in 
practice. 

It may be mentioned as a curious incidental advantage 
attending this proposal, that it happens to afford an opportunity 
for more accurate exchange with the French money than any 
other, except that which would actually coin French francs in 
England. Four cents would represent the twenty-fifth of the 
sovereign, and therefore be as precise an equivalent for a franc 
as any coinage not absolutely identical with the French could 
possibly furnish. The two-cent silver pieces, which would gra- 
dually supersede the sixpence, would as nearly as possible be 
equal to the well known half-franc. 

It need hardly be added that, in the computation of interest 
or any other rule in which per-centage has to be estimated, the 
decimal method offers especial advantages, as the division of a 
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line of figures by 100 is effected at a glance when the figures are 
arranged in a tenfold relation ; but requires a lengthy calculation 
in all other cases. 

The issue of the florin, at the suggestion of Sir J. Bowring, 
several years since, was a step towards the further development 
of this scheme. It has done something to prepare the public 
mind for the issue of the next coin in the series,—one-tenth of a 
florin, or one-hundredth of a pound. 

We do not think the word ‘ florin’ was wisely chosen, as that 
coin is not identical with any piece of money bearing the same 
name abroad; but at any rate its introduction has facilitated 
the complete decimalization of the pound ; and so far committed 
the Government that it is as much out of their power, as we 
believe it must be far from their design, to pursue any other 
course. We think the simple fact, that we are as a nation 
actually on our road to the adoption of the pound and mil 
scheme, and that the coin marked ‘one tenth of the pound’ 
has already been favourably received by the public, furnishes a 
strong argument in favour of pursuing the course which has 
been so hopefully begun. 

If the millesimal division of our pound were once secured, 
tables of logarithms could be applied to the solution of a far 
greater variety of money questions than at present. The want 
of a decimal system of money has hitherto almost entirely pre- 
vented the use of logarithmic tables in wholesale trade. All 
‘ Ready Reckoners,’ and other books of similar purpose, are for 
the same reason of comparatively little real value in business. 
The fundamental difficulty of applying any tables whatever to 
our present money, is the fact that no two multiples of a sum 
expressed in £. s. d. have the same digits. Multiply £3. 17s. 3d. 
by 20, 12, or 4, and it will not give £31. 7s. 3d., or £317. 3s.; 
and to know what seven times either sum is, will not help us to 
know what 700 or 70 times the same amount is. But if our 
money were decimal, computations of this kind would be greatly 
simplified, and several results would be obtained at one opening 
of the tables. Thus the same table which gave the price of 50 
articles at 7 mils would show also the price of the same number, 
or of 500 or 5,000, at 7 cents, 7 florins, or £7 each. These 
advantages can scarcely be estimated now; but they would cer- 
tainly become manifest in a hundred ways, if our money were 
once decimalized. 

We believe that the difficulty of indoctrinating the poor into 
the new system would prove far less than is generally anticipated. 
A community accustomed to buy articles at 7 for sixpence, or 
13 for a shilling, and to make calculations of the worth of goods 
at 3 pounds for twopence halfpenny, would experience no great 
inconvenience, and are little liable to be defrauded or mystified 
on being told that henceforth 25 farthings are to make sixpence, 

2nd2 
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instead of 24. They would soon learn that four of the new mils 
represented a value slightly less than the old penny ;* while the 
five-mil piece was the tenth of a shilling instead of the twelfth. 
The working classes generally are equal at least to the solution 
of such arithmetical problems as would occur under this new 
arrangement. Nor do we apprehend much difficulty from the 
readjustment of prices which would become necessary in retail 
shops. Nearly all the merchandise sold in pennyworths fluc- 
tuates frequently in value; and in the few cases in which prices 
are apparently fixed and permanent, it would be easy to make a 
slight change in the quantities sold, and thus to meet the neces- 
sity of the case. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say much in reply to those who 
complain of the proposed depreciation of the copper coinage. No 
one person is likely to be a holder of so much copper as to suffer 
much by a reduction in its value of four ger cent. The value of 
the silver and copper coinage in this country is purely nominal, 
and is whatever Government chooses to make it. Our shillings 
and penny pieces are mere tokens representing, for convenience, 
the twentieth and the two-hundred-and-fortieth respectively of a 
pound ; but neither twenty shillings nor two hundred and forty 
pence profess to contain a pound’s worth of the metal in which 
they are coined. They are not a legal tender for the payment of 
any except very small debts; and the value of them must be 
arbitrarily determined by the Government which mints them. 
There would therefore be neither appreciable loss to the public, 
nor breach of faith on the part of the Government, if the 
proposed change were to take effect. 

To the other arguments in favour of the millesimal division of 
the pound, it may be added that this scheme has secured the 
adhesion of a very large majority of those whose position and 
knowledge entitle them to pronounce an opinion on it. The 


* Mr. R. Lingen, the Secretary to > the Committee of Council on Baucation, int ina 
published letter to the ‘Journal of the Society of Arts,’ suggested a plan by which the 
public could easily be familiarized with the new arrangement. He proposes that tables 
like the following be extensively placarded, and otherwise brought under general 
observation :— 








MILS 
II iiss addidepemennnenaeniis = 1000 
Half-sovereign .... .. = 600 
_ = 250 
Half-crown = 125 
re = 100 
I iccnedinacsemndesnioniemiiiniiinad = 50 
SORE covccercescccsscseseccesesesses = 2 
knit nkininnterenienaeincinaseuead = 10 
LL eerrer = 5 
STEED siicsacenercvareskinavaiiens = t 
ED iitattaienseiccocevenssevnets = 2 
Be Oe IN sertasnccsccacnzecnnes = 1 


+ One or other of these should be the measure of the fourpenny and threepenny pieces. 
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Committee of the House of Commons, to which we have already 
referred, were unanimous on the subject. Among those whom 
this Committee examined, and who expressed opinions favour- 
able to the plan, were ‘the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Hankey, 
Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Rowland Hill, Mr. Bazley, President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and Sir J. Bowring.’ 
The ‘ Decimal Association,’ which has completely identified 
itself with this plan, already numbers about three hundred 
members of the Lower House, many Peers, a very large number 
of influential merchants, the authorities of the Bank of England, 
and a considerable body of municipal and other functionaries in 
sea-port and manufacturing towns. In regard to this question, 
there is a remarkable consensus of authorities; since the con- 
clusions of eminent mathematicians, whose view of the subject 
is necessarily limited to one aspect, are found to harmonize 
exactly with those of men whose sole experience has been gained 
in the Custom House, the office, and the shop. 

That Chancellors of the Exchequer should hesitate to carry 
out recommendations of this kind, which, while they are based 
on sound sense, and urged by high authority, yet connect them- 
selves with no political movement, and have no tendency to 
increase the popularity or stability of a Government, can occa- 
sion no surprise. According to the modern theory of an admi- 
nistration, its function is not to initiate measures for the public 
advantage, but to put into shape those measures which the 
public itself chooses to initiate: in other words, a Government 
is not to govern, but simply to propose such changes as have 
already received the sanction of the popular opinion, and have 
been fully discussed and determined on out of doors. Hence it 
is perhaps too much to expect any active co-operation on the 
part of men in office, with 4 measure which will certainly give 
them some trouble, which will never be vehemently demanded 
by the ten-pound householders, nor in any way contribute to 
the political strength of a party. 

In spite of the unanimous recommendation of the Committee 
to which we referred, and the commercial and scientific weight 
of the influence by which that recommendation was supported, 
the only practical step taken by the Government at present has 
been the appointment of a Commission. The Gazette of October 
26th, 1855, nominates Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, and 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard, as ‘ Her Majesty’s Commissioners for con- 
sidering how far it may be practicable and advisable to introduce 
the Principle of Decimal Division into the Coinage of the United 
Kingdom.’ 

As lately as February 26th of the present year, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a question, that this Commission had held eighteen sittings, that 
a number of witnesses had been examined, and some elaborate 
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inquiries as to the working of decimal methods in other coun- 
tries, and the difficulty which had attended a change, had been 
made, and answers to them recently received. He also informed 
the House that a preliminary report might soon be expected, 
although, as some important branches of the question yet awaited 
investigation, a final report * could not at present be promised. 
The Master of the Mint would be called upon to explain the 
time, labour, and cost of providing any new coins which the 
system might require. Witnesses from the Revenue Depart- 
ments would also be examined, and some means be taken to 
trace the effects which decimal coinage might produce on the 
ordinary operations of the market, the expenditure of the 
working classes, and on the payment of the wages of labour. 
Here then for the present the question rests. Its importance 
can only be rightly estimated by those who will take the trouble 
to consider how often money calculations occur in life, how vast 
is the number of persons who are interested in simplifying them, 
how enduring the disgust which the perplexities of our present 
system awaken in children at school, and what an enormous 
aggregate of time and labour might be redeemed from the 
drudgery of arithmetic to nobler uses if the change were at once 
determined on. The whole subject has its moral as well as its 
economical aspect, and deserves to be attentively regarded in 
both. We need sometimes to reflect seriously on the proportion 
of our whole time which is swallowed up in trifles, and on the 
fact that life is not long enough to justify any needless expen- 
diture of it in merely mechanical work like computation. _Per- 
haps, when we do this, when we think of the multitude of really 
noble and productive employments which are open to us, of the 
way in which science and history are storing up data for us, and 
the range of available knowledge is daily widening, while yet 
the term of human life remains as limited as ever, we shall be 
ready to conclude that a system of computation which will 
diminish the task-work of children, and economize the energies of 
men, has a closer relation to the extension of knowledge and the 
general advancement of society than might at first sight appear. 
But the advocates of the change have other opposition to 
encounter besides the reluctance of an embarrassed and pre-occu- 
pied Government. There is the negative hostility which in mat- 
ters of this sort must always be expected from those who have a 
constitutional dislike of all innovations. ‘The proposed system 
would be all very well,’ say they, ‘ifwe had to start de novo ; but 
we have a system, and are already used to it. It may be anomalous 





* Since this article was in type, the first instalment of the Commissioners’ Report 
has appeared, Its most interesting contents are a series of tentative propositions, in 
the form of questions, framed by Lord Overstone, and intended to draw out every 
possible objection to any change in our system. We do not anticipate that the replies 
to these questions will differ materially from the views we have enunciated in the text. 
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and difficult, but we have encountered its difficulties, and practice 
has reconciled us to its anomalies ; it is easier to go on with it ; 
and to us, whose habits are already formed, the change would 
bring no relief, but merely embarrassment and annoyance.’ It 
is to a feeling of this sort,—not a very noble or conscientious 
one,—that we probably owe the very general reluctance to discuss 
this question. Whatever may be our theories on political or 
other abstract questions, we are all marvellously conservative in 
matters of practice; and contend for the status quo in regard to 
our ordinary habits and usages, with a zeal which, if not active, 
is nevertheless effective enough. Yet it is worth while to 
remember that this inertia is as selfish as it is mischievous. Of 
all our duties those which we owe to posterity are the most 
easily evaded, and it is precisely for this reason that it is most 
dishonourable to neglect them. The future has distinct and 
binding claims upon every civilized community. It would be a 
bad sign if this should be retorted as a trivial or Quixotic motive. 
There is no higher test of the real worth and nobleness of an age 


‘than the extent to which it recognises the claims of posterity, 


and makes provision for its wants: for this is a test, not merely 
of political comprehensiveness and forethought, but of public 
morality itself. 
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3. Thoughts for Thinking Men of the Industriai Classes on the 
Sabbath Question. By Josern Kinesmitt, M.A., Chaplain of 
the Government Model Prison, London. London: Longmans. 
1856. 

4. Christianity without Judaism. Two Sermons. By the Rev. 
Baven Power, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: National 
Sunday League. 1856. 

5. The Christian Sunday, not the Jewish Sabbath. By Grorce 
Dawson, M.A. London: Theobald. 

6. Sunday and the Sabbath. Translated from the French of 
Louis Victor Metter. London: Aylott and Co. 1856. 


Tue number of treatises, whose titles we have placed at the 
head of this article, is a plain proof that the various questions 
connected with the Sabbath,—its authority, the modes of its 
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observance, the right of Government to defend its sanctity, or 
regulate its observance, &c.,—have thoroughly aroused the public 
attention, and that they must undergo new and exhaustive dis- 
cussion ere they be again laid to rest. During this period of 
controyersy, while the solid foundations of prescription are 
broken up, and public opinion is flyctuating in the vacuity of 
doubt, it behoyes wise men to revolve thoughtfully the questions 
at issue, and to give free and fearless expression to their deliberate 
judgment, since it is manifest that any change in the sentiments 
and laws of the people in reference to the Sabbath, will produce 
great corresponding changes in the complexion of their entire life, 

It would be impossible to conceive of stronger contrasts or 
plainer contradictions in opinion than we have discovered in 
perusing the sermons, lectures, tractates, &c., noticed above, 
and which are but a tithe of the publications that have been 
issued during the recent agitation in Parliament and the country 
upon Sir Joshua Walmsley’s Bil]. They are all lying peacefully 
on aur table, jn amiable contact with each other; but we have 
thought, if the spirits they embody were now unloosed, what 
a whirlwind of war would sweep before us, what discordant 
clamours would interrupt our quietude, what havoc would be 
witnessed: in their ghostly battle around our desk! Mercifully 
the warfare is waged by silent books, and, since it is so, we 
have been thankful even for the contrariety of opinion which 
they express; for this is the process by which the seeds of 
truth are winnowed from the chaff of heresy, For ourselves, 
we fee] that our opinions are freer and purer from passing under 
the tridulum of a sifting opposition. 

Some of these publications are written with distinguished 
ability and high-toned moral purpose. Others, however, weary 
us with their indescribable feebleness, or annoy by their ignorant 
one-sidedness, The pamphlets of Henry Rogers, Arthur, and 
Kingsmill, stand pre-eminent among those written in defence of 
the Sabbath, though their argument regards it only as a 
national institution ; and the treatise by Louis V, Mellet, which 
bears purely on the scriptural and ecclesiastical authority of the 
day, stands alone on the other side. We did expect some fresh 
and powerful thinking in the sermons published by the Rev. B. 
Powell and Mr. George Dawson; but our hope has been dis- 
appointed. We shall make reference to the former in the 
course of our article. The latter requires only this passing notice. 
The matter of Mr. Dawson’s sermons is an ill-remembered 
repetition of the arguments and authorities lucidly expounded 
by L. V. Mellet ; but this miserable hash is garnished with the 
‘ huffing, braggart, puft’ language, and well spiced with the rare 
dogmatism, which usually flows from his 

‘rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.’ 
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There are three separate subjects connected with the 
Sabbath, which have not been sufficiently defined, and which, 
though interconnected with each other, emphatically require 
distinct treatment; viz., the grounds on which the obligation of 
the Christian Sabbath rests; the mode of its observance; the 
duty of Government with regard to it. 

From confounding these very distinct subjects, it has been 
erroneously assumed, that all who ground the obligation of the 
Christian Sabbath upon manifest expediency and the hallowed 
customs of the Church are favourable to the lax observance of 
the day, and encourage the projects of the National Sunday 
League, and vice versd; whereas no such inference is warrant- 
able by the rules of logic, or by facts. The third topic is, at the 
present moment, the most important and urgent in its practical 
issues, since there is a body of men associated to agitate the 
people and to importune Government for certain alterations 
of the Sunday laws, slight indeed in themselves, but most 
ominous in the revolution of domestic and social manners which 
they presage. We do hope, therefore, that all who are agreed 
as to the pernicious tendency of these changes will not be deterred 
from alliance with each other, in order to prevent them, by 
reason of speculative differences on the other questions. Not 
that we gainsay or depreciate their importance: they attract us 
by their intrinsic greatness as matters of theological inquiry, 
and we acknowledge that they contain within themselves the 
ground and obligation, the nature and final cause, of this great 
ordinance and privilege of the Christian’s course. The cultiva- 
tion of our spiritual life indeed is mainly dependent on the mode 
in which our Sabbath is kept. Clear views, moreover, on these 
topics will open our way for a full consideration of the sub- 
sequent political question. So profoundly have we been con- 
vinced of this, that whilst it is our main purpose to discuss 
the latter question in reference to the demands put forth by 
the National Sunday League, we have been constrained to 
explain and justify the ground we take on this preliminary 
question, Is the authority of the Sabbath human or Divine? 

We are the less disposed to avoid this inquiry, since recent 
objections have been started against the argument for its Divine 
authority, which are said to be all-triumphant and irrefutable. 
It is our purpose briefly to consider these objections, and at 
the same time to delineate afresh the main features of that 
progressive argument, which seems to us to be irresistible in its 
cumulative force. 


The ground on which the obligation of the Christian Sabbath 
rests may be presented under these two divisions: 1. The 
authoritative will of God, as made known in the Bible, or in the 
history of the Church while governed by His Apostles. 2. Its 
adaptation to the circumstances of human life and the manifest 
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requirements of our physical and moral nature, together with 
the legitimate authority of custom, which approves its utility 
from: the wide experience of many centuries, and defends 
its sacredness by the powerful associations of established 
usage. 

The first ground has been vigorously disputed, but after patient 
investigation we are deeply impressed with its completeness and 
compact invulnerable strength. We would not, however, dog- 
matize, where so many eminently devout men have expressed an 
opposite opinion, and where great difficulties avowedly exist. 
We cannot enter into the details of the many-voiced argument 
which establishes the biblical authority of the Sabbath, but wish 
rather to exhibit some of the leading principles and facts which 
bear especially on the aspects which this controversy has recently 
assumed in relation to the following topics :—The pre-Mosaic 
existence of the Sabbath :—The place which the Sabbath held in 
the Mosaic law:—Does the fulfilment of that law confirm or 
abrogate it?—The facts which are made known concerning the 
Sabbath in the apostolic Church. 

I. The pre-Mosaic existence of the Sabbath is the first point 
for our consideration. 

The Bible representation of the early history of man shows 
him sinking from the pure knowledge and high civilization 
which he possessed even after the Fall, into the ignorance and 
savageness of Heathenism. Science long mocked this humbling 
representation as an absurd fiction; and, in the proud hope 
of man’s endless advancement, pictured him as slowly emerging 
from the ‘slough and crust’ of barbarity in which he was 
created, to his present rank and polish. It is now, however, 
self-convicted by the truth which it scorned; and has proved by 
many collateral evidences, gathered from history, philology, and 
antiquities, that the most degenerate tribes have fallen from a 
civilization they once possessed ; and that every new civilization 
which has sprung up in the world has drawn its inspiration 
from a foreign source. It accords, therefore, with the scientific 
as well as the biblical account of man’s earliest history, 
(1.) That the laws which were in force among men were received 
immediately from God, and, (2.) Were framed with a view both 
to their most perfect social happiness, and to the highest educa- 
tion of their individual nature. Such a view of the morning 
life of mankind, even after it had been overcast by the baleful 
shadow of sin, commends itself at once to our reason, as con- 
formable with our views of God, and our acquaintance with the 
insidious and rapidly deteriorating power of sin. 

These two points, which are deduced from the simple facts 
of Bible history and the recent conclusions of science, seem to 
us of much importance. If the first men were born in posses- 
sion of such high mental and moral characteristics, and if in 
their young society there was that knowledge of letters, of arts, 
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of social relations, and of religious duty, which we esteem as the 
richest fruits of civilization, it is manifest that they were super - 
naturally endowed by God with these unbought blessings. ‘The 
inspiration of the first civilization on earth was from heaven. 
That it should be so is no more wonderful than that the first 
man should be created of manly stature, and with fully 
developed intelligence ; or that there should be a creation at 
all. The laws, therefore, which directed that primitive society 
of men in the cultivation of their own nature, and the regula- 
tion of their mutual intercourse, must have been revealed 
directly from God. How they were communicated by Him, 
and how they were preserved by men, are questions that can 
be answered only by conjecture. But we may be assured that 
since they were the product of Infinite Wisdom, and were given 
to men when nearest their normal perfection, they must have 
been adapted to that exalted condition, and been intended to 
secure and advance it. It is quite true that the race rapidly 
degenerated ; but ave know that it was by abandoning the laws 
of “God, obedience to which would have preserved them in their 
earliest and purest civilization. We now perceive the rationale 
of Dr. Paley’s assertion, that if the Sabbath was instituted 
immediately after the Creation, it must be esteemed as obliga- 
tory on the whole race in all generations. ‘If the Divine 
command,’ he writes, ‘ was actually delivered at the Creation, 
it was addressed, no doubt, to the whole human species alike, 
and continues, unless repealed by some subsequent revelation, 
_binding upon all who come to the knowledge of it:’ not only 
because it exists an unrepealed command, but because it was 
bound up with the best imterests of men, was given by an 
all-wise God, in order to defend them, and was broken with the 
certain result of sacrificing the benefits which He purposed it to 
secure. In other words, if God in these early times instituted a 
Sabbath, it was because it was necessary for the physical and 
spiritual well-being even of those who had a strength and com- 
pleteness of body and soul, which none of their descendants 
have attained. So that if necessary for them, it must be, @ 
fortiori, necessary for us. And if its abandonment were one 
cause of the loss of the purity, knowledge, and physical vigour 
which they possessed, our adherence to it will be necessary in 
order to retain such of these blessings as we yet enjoy. If in 
that early civilization God appointed a Sabbath for bodily 
repose, and especial spiritual exercises, He has plainly indicated 
that mankind will never be able to dispense with its recurrent 
privileges. The curse of sin was felt /ess after its immediate 
infliction than it has been since; and if the labour it imposed 
was then mitigated to all by one day’s rest, and the spiritual 
weakness it entailed was helped by the special aid of one day’s 
sanctity, surely the need has become more imperative now that 
the weight of that curse presses more heavily upon men. We 
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are interested, therefore, to know, whether the Sabbath is an 
institution coeval with the existence of man; and was revealed 
as one of the laws whereby God, at the very first, sought to 
direct and guard man in the attainment of the highest excellence 
and happiness. 

We are continually finding reminiscences of a pure theology 
and morality among the most degraded idolatrous nations, waits 
that have floated down the dark stream of tradition, from the 
bright morning-land of their birth. These relics, discovered in 
every quarter of the globe, are most valuable, as illustrating the 
common origin of mankind, and the high sphere of civilization 
from which they have fallen. By comparing these, as they lie, 
like fossil ruins, amid the low and putrid superstitions in which 
they are imbedded, we have not only proof of the fact of an 
early civilization, but have actual remains of the forms of life, 
—spiritual conceptions, laws, institutions, &c., with which it 
abounded. 

We think that such comparative history establishes the exist- 
ence of a hebdomadal division of time, in the primordial society 
of mankind, ere they were sundered and scattered over the face 
of the earth ; and we must contend that no fact explains this 
division, save the institution of a weekly Sabbath. Throughout 
all the nations of the East,—the Hindoos, the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, &c.,—days are summed up into weeks. Oldendorf 
found this arrangement in Central Africa; and it has also been 
discovered in the distant regions of Peru. Such agreement 
of customs was marvellous, and quite inexplicable, if we did 
not believe that these nations, however remote from each other, 
were branches of one parent stock, and carried with them the 
traditional usages of their common ancestors. 

It should be observed here, that the eastern nations who 
remained near their first home, and have retained more of their 
original civilization, adopt without exception this division of 
time, which, among the nations that wandered into America 
and Africa, becomes rarer and more indistinctly marked. The 
loss of such a usage among many of the degraded tribes is 
easily explained, if we consider how Heathenism has obliterated 
the higher conceptions of God and Divine service in which it 
originated ; and that in the gross brute-like blindness of their 
minds, no distinctions of time were needful or cognizable. How, 
then, have these diverse nations adopted this division of time 
into weeks? ‘There is only one solution of the problem, viz., 
that it was an arrangement in force from some cause or other in 
the earliest society of men, from which all these nations have 
proceeded. Some reason must be assigned for the fact, that 
nations so remote from one another, many of them sunk in 
barbarity, have fixed on one precise and peculiar mode of 
dividing their time. And what other reason can be suggested ? 
They had no intercourse with each other. There is no cause 
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arising from the necessary conditions of human existence, or 
the appearances of the world, which could originate or compel 
this unanimity. Some writers, indeed, imagine that the lunar 
month naturally divides itself into four periods of seven days 
each; and that from this cause all these nations, in perfect 
ignorance of each other, framed the obvious invention of the 
week. But the lunar month, occupying twenty-nine and a half 
days, more naturally divides itself into five weeks of six days 
each, or three weeks of ten days each, than into four weeks 
of seven days each. There are several combinations of multi- 
pliers which will make twenty-eight or thirty; and yet of all 
these possible divisions, all nations have selected one, and that 
without concert or mutual acquaintance. Moreover, if we 
believe in the Bible doctrine of a common origin of mankind, 
we ought to have no difficulty here. In that earliest society 
they must have had certain distinctions of time ; and nothing is 
more natural or likely than that, when separated, they should 
have carried these distinctions. with them, until, in some 
instances, they were erased and forgotten amid the growing 
dissoluteness of their lives. But the question returns, Was 
the division into weeks formed by the institution of a weekly 
Sabbath in the time of our first parents and their children, or 
was it gradually introduced among them from some casual 
occurrence, or the observance of lunar changes? In reply, we 
submit the following considerations :— 

1. It is highly improbable that lunar changes should have 
originated this division of time, since it is about the most 
awkward and unsatisfactory of the many possible subdivisions 
of a Junar month. 

2. There is proof that the seventh day was regarded by many 
nations as a day in some measure sacred or distinct from the 
others. This evidence is found among the early oriental 
nations, and classical nations, with whom the early customs of 
mankind were, from palpable reasons, long perpetuated. This 
points us to a simple and intelligible cause of the original week. 
If every seventh day was distinguished from the other days by 
some peculiar observance, it would become a conspicuous mark 
in the calculation of time. All the days would be noticed in 
their relation to the seventh; and the intervals between these 
distinguished days would be regarded as separate parts of time. 
This sacredness which is attributed to the seventh day, con- 
joimed with the general division of time into seven-day weeks, 
produces a strong conviction of the early institution of the 
Sabbath. 

3. Having traced back the invention of the week to the 
period of a normal civilization, we refer it without hesitation to 
God. The Bible, right reason, and science, assure us that God 
Himself equipped man with the appliances of civilization ; and 
did not leave him to grope through the perils of infancy, and 
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all the stages of ignorance, to the power, knowledge, and secu- 
rity which education and experience confer upon us. Adam 
and Eve were not self-taught, but were taught of God. Not 
only were their faculties matured at their creation; but that 
knowledge, which such maturity implies as its necessary ele- 
ment, was miraculously bestowed,—possibly in the form of a 
temporary instinct, more ample in scope than that which the 
lower animals enjoy. On their expulsion from the garden, and 
amid the vicissitudes and dangers of their new condition, such 
miraculous knowledge was yet continued to them. The arts 
necessary to preserve and defend their life, and laws to regulate 
their personal and social duties, must have been taught them by 
revelation. Who taught Abel and Cain the meaning of sacri- 
fice, and commanded them to present it? If we repudiate this 
belief, we must accept Monboddo’s doctrine, that man is only a 
civilized monkey ; or the doctrine of the Vestiges of Creation, 
that he is the latest, though not the last, development in an 
endless series, the pupa between an ape and an angel. We 
therefore hold it to be altogether the most philosophical and 
cousistent doctrine, that God taught man the division of time 
into weeks, and months, and years. This knowledge was essen- 
tial in order to retain a distinct remembrance of the past, or to 
forecast the future. At least it is as certain that He gave them 
this knowledge, as that they spontaneously spoke a language, or 
were miraculously taught to work in wood and iron. When our 
first parents were in the garden, they had the full complement 
of knowledge suited to their sinless state. When removed, they 
must have received the full complement of knowledge suited to 
their sudden helplessness. Were it not so, the stupor of crass 
ignorance would have fallen upon them ; and, weak and inexpe- 
rienced as infants, they would soon have perished from hunger 
or the ravin of wild beasts. 

4. We are expressly informed in the Bible that God did, in 
the beginning of the world, consecrate to bodily repose and 
religious services the seventh day. This statement explains at 
once, why nearly all nations, from the time of Noah downward, 
have divided their time into weeks ; and why, in many countries 
which had no contact with the Jews, the seventh day was dis- 
tinguished and revered as a sacred day. Moreover, the appoint- 
ment of a Sabbath for these purposes harmonizes with all our 
conceptions of God, and with our consciousness of the duty and 
the need of man. 

This brings us therefore to the second and most explicit 
argument in proof of the primeval existence of a Sabbath, viz., 
the passage in Gen. ii. 1, 2: Thus the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended His work which He had made; and He rested on the 
seventh day from all His work which He had made. 

We confess to be thoroughly dissatisfied with the mode in 
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which M. Mellet, Mr. Dawson, and others, deal with this 
important text. An ingenuous reader cannot resist the impres- 
sion that Moses speaks of the sanctification of the seventh day, 
just as he had spoken of the occupation of other days; and that 
the seventh day signified was the day immediately succeeding 
the former six. This is the clear indubitable meaning of the 
sacred text. That Moses, having this belief concerning the 
original sanctification of the seventh day, should, in his law, 
ground the authoritative sanctity of the Sabbath upon it,—or 
that God, having sanctified that day for mankind, should refer 
to its original institution as the dasis of the Fourth Command- 
ment, in His Sinaitic covenant,—is most natural. Nay, we shall 
hereafter show that this was the very desiyn of the separation of 
Israel, and the giving of the two tables of the covenant, to 
embody and conserve the Divine knowledge and institutions, 
given at first to mankind, but which gradually were disappearing 
amid their darkening godlessness. Further, this text manifestly 
refers to an appropriation of the day for special purposes relating 
. toman. Days can have no reference to the indivisible eternity 
of God, save as He condescends to deal with the capacities and 
to arrange the duties of men, and therefore adopts the language 
proper to their operations. The words themselves prove this: 
He blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it ; words which, by 
their etymology and usage, can only mean that He set it apart 
for the solemn duties of religion, as the day on which they were to 
rejoice their souls in Him and His works, as He rejoiced in His 
works and in them. He thus made it a blessed and a sacred 
day. That this is the meaning of these words, and that it was 
not the first seventh day alone, but every seventh day, that was 
consecrated, is finally put beyond the bounds of controversy by 
the promulgation of the Fourth Commandment, where the same 
words are expressly used—the terms being taken doubtless from 
its original institution—to declare the Divine appointment of 
the weekly Sabbath as a day of rest and religious enjoyment. 
This is a strictly necessary inference which no system of inter- 
pretation can impugn. What the words mean in Exod. xx. 11, 
they must mean in Gen. ii. 3. If in the former they signify 
that the sanction of God sets apart every seventh day as a 
day of religious rest, they must mean the same thing in the 
latter. 

The fence reply to this simple reasoning saves those who use it 
only by overthrowing the validity and truthfulness of the Mosaic 
writings. It is affirmed that Moses, having proclaimed the law, 
in which the authority of the Sabbath is grounded upon God’s 
resting on the seventh day and hallowing that day, when he 
afterwards wrote the yéveows of creation, inserted these words 
concerning the seventh day in the history, either as antici- 
patory of the subsequent consecration of that day, or for the 
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dishonourable purpose of confirming his law by a gross decep- 
tion of the people, stating that God had done at the beginning 
of the world what in fact was done nearly 3,000 years after. 
Either of these suppositions does infinite wrong to the straight- 
forward record of Moses. 

In the first place, the words of the law spoken by God Him- 
self expose their falsity. It is not said, For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and ali that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blesses the Sabbath 
day, and hallows it ; but wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day and hallowed it. Whatever God, therefore, had said or done 
concerning the seventh day, (and let it be remembered that this 
gives all the solemnity and authority to it even in the Jewish 
Jaw,) had been said or done at the beginning of time. Instead 
of the statement in Genesis being proleptical, we are here by 
the word of God Himself carried back to it as the proper ground 
of the present law. So that even if it had not been written, 
we must have believed that the separation of the seventh day as 
a Sabbath was coeval with the existence of man. 

In the second place, the language of Moses in Genesis puts 
to shame, in its directness and simplicity, those who unfairly tra- 
vesty his meaning. He may be mistaken; but manifestly his 
belief, whencesoever derived, is honestly expressed in that verse. 
Dr. Paley says, ‘As God did His work in the six days, and 
rested on the seventh, so for ever is this seventh day sanctified 
to man, that he may rest from his six days’ work, and celebrate 
his Maker’s.’ We quote with pleasure the following passage 
from Dr. Wardlaw on this point: ‘So far as the mere terms 
of the record are concerned, (and it is of these alone we now 
speak,) there is just as much reason for considering the narra- 
tion of Creation itself as narrated by anticipation, and as not 
taking place till 2,500 years afterwards, as there is for conceiv- 
ing this to have been the case in regard to the institution of the 
day for its commemoration. The resting of Jehovah on that 
day, and the blessing and sanctifying of that day, are alike 
related as having then taken place; there being no hint, and no 
change of construction indicative, in the remotest degree, of its 
being a mere allusion to what had no existence till twenty-five 
centuries had passed away; and then only in one nation, and 
for a limited time, as one of the institutes of a temporary cere- 
monial.’ Two conclusions are open to us if we reject the simple 
belief in Moses’s inspired veracity. Either he was a silly, credu- 
lous enthusiast, who imagined God Himself to proclaim the law 
which asserts the ancient institution of the Sabbath, and so 
made ¢hat part of his fabulous history; or he was a crafty 
impostor, who palmed the law upon the Israelites as Divine, 
and fabricated his history to support the imposition. 

We must here advert to the opinions of the Rev. Baden « 
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Powell, which are adopted and circulated by the National Sun- 
day League. Never was man more unsuited than Professor 
Powell for the high task of defining the connexion of science 
with revelation, which he seems to arrogate to himself. There 
is a preposterous assurance in his manner of enunciating scien- 
tific truths, which the true disciple of science abhors; and his 
flippant recklessness in the treatment of serious theological 
problems is unbearable. 

In reference to our present inquiry, which we wish to pursue 
with unswerving candour, having our own conscience to satiafy, 
we find the following paragraph in his second sermon :— 


‘The disclosure of the true physical theory of ‘the origin of the 
existing state of the earth entirely overthrows the supposed historical 
character of the narrative of the six days, and by consequence that 
respecting the consecration of the seventh along with it; and thus 
subverts entirely the whole foundation of the belief in an alleged 
primeval Sabbath coeval with the world and with man, which has 
been so deeply mixed up with the prepossessions of a large class of 
religionists.’ 

He might well introduce this paragraph by the following 
startling announcement :— 


‘The inevitable rejection of the historical character of the Mosaic 
narrative, so strenuously insisted on under older systems, cannot but 
be regarded as a marked feature in the theological and spiritual 
advance (!) of the present age.’ 


Such a writer asks for no charity from his critics, and he 
deserves none. He makes sweeping assertions which threaten 
the most revered opinions of his fellow-men, and we require that 
his proofs be rigorously exacted and tried. 

As regards his science, then, does he make this disclosure of 
the true physical history of the origin of the existing state of 
the earth, which demolishes the historical validity of Moses’s 
narrative? He does; and we confidently aver, that no geologist 
of distinction will subscribe to his theory: for theory it is; 
compounded of two parts, oue glaringly absurd, and the other 
exceedingly improbable. Yet upon this monstrous composite 
fiction, Professor Powell would ride in triumph over the time- 
honoured reputation of the Bible. He complacently styles the 
views he has put forth, as among the fundamental truths 
acknowledged by every school ; to question which would be to 
question not only the whole of geology, but the very foundation 
of all inductive science. We wait in awe to learn what absolute 
truths he is about to propound, having a lurking conviction 
meanwhile that, whatever they may be, geologists of every 
school will no¢ accept them; and we hear the following :— 

‘As science can point to no origin or beginning, so neither can it 


point to any one general or universal change, any one sudden simul- 
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taneous universal cessation of one order of things, and equally sudden 
and universal commencement of another. All its revelations are of 
slow, partial, gradual changes, wrought out in one small part at a 
time, during a long period, while all around was unchanged. It 
shows nothing like any universal destruction and reconstruction, 
nothing like a chaos suddenly changed into a creation, nothing like 
anarchy at one time, followed by law and order at another, but every 
thing everywhere, through all the innumerable periods of time to 
which it looks back, alike regulated by law and order.’ 


To all this presumptuous cant of learned ignorance, we reply, 
1, What do Mr. B. Powell, or the entire ‘body of "geological 
savans, know about the process and mode of the vast changes 
which have avowedly passed upon the face of the earth? Geology 
is yet an infant science, and mutters only a feeble inarticulate 
language. When we consider the magnitude of the problems it 
has to solve, the sparse and paltry efforts made as yet for their 
solution, and the notorious disagreement of its professors con- 
cerning its fundamental positions, we especially apply to it the 
language of Pliny, ‘Omnia incerta ratione, et in nature ma- 
jestate addita” Humility is the glory of science; for ‘the 
subtlety of nature far transcends the subtlety of sense or intel- 
lect.’ By what right, then, does Mr. Powell speak so positively 
of what he knows so little? ‘ Quis revelavit quod Deus texit ?’ 
Did his ethereal spirit survey these fearful metamorphoses, 
when the crust of the earth was writhen and shattered by the 
inner fires, or deluged by the waters above, so as to describe the 
exact method of their appearance? Or have his researches been 
so extensive and so thorough, as to quell every doubt and the 
hope of further enlightenment? Such dogmatism in science 
is surely an unmixed evil. 

2. The simplest phenomena of the structure of the earth 
show his theory to be erroneous. Are the changes wrought by 
voleanic forces slow and gradual? How long does it take the 
lightning to shrivel the leaves and char the trunk of an oak ? 
Was Lisbon slowly engulphed in the yawning chasm, or Pompeii 
gradually overlaid by the foaming torrent of lava? The volcanic 
forces which are now slightly and temporarily felt, were plainly 
the chief agents at work amid the tumultuous revolutions which 
once shook the frame of this world. And when they were un- 
loosed, do we conceive they worked in slow and measured time ? 
Thunderous explosions, that splintered the mass of a mountain 
range, and severed its roots, knotted beneath the centre of the 
earth; swift fiery floods, which gushed through these openings 
from the caldron beneath, and spouted up against the black 
sky with lurid brilliance ; vast beds of deposits thickened and 
hardened by the pressure of unfathomable seas, suddenly raised 
from these depths into Alpine heights, and hanging in uneven 
folds on the shoulders of the gigantic mountains with which 
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they rose: these are the most probable, and at present the only 
conceivable, explanations that can be given of the ruptured, 
twisted, uphoven, and hollowed surface of the earth; and these 
geology has hitherto unanimously given. So that it is the exact 
converse of truth to say, ‘ Its revelations are of slow, partial, 
gradual change.’ He might as well have said, all the revelations 
of astronomy are of slow, partial, and erratic movements. 

3. While the investigations of geologists have led to no positive 
and irrefragable conclusions respecting the mode in which the 
great epochs which mark the physical history of the earth were 
introduced ; and while consequently diverse theories swarm 
every season, and buzz for a while like ephemera, till they perish 
before a new generation of their kind, it is well known that the 
leading facts of the science all tend to corroborate the belief in 
sudden and universal convulsions, acting as subordinate parts of 
the great process which embraced the entire surface of the earth 
in its equal and simultaneous progression. These convulsions 
seem in their world-wide sweep to clash huge mountain gates 
upon one age when it had passed, burying its dead in the catacombs 
of the deep, and then to open up the new age whose cycles were 
yet to run. So the period of their spasmodic, furious action, 
‘the periods of universal destruction and reconstruction,’ mark 
the successive epochs of the world’s life. According to Mr. 
Powell’s theory no such distinctions could be visible ; but the 
different strata would be gradually fused into each other; one 
bland, ceaseless process would melt granite into coal, and coal 
into clay. But there is no such assimilation. The epochs of 
the formative history of the earth are most rigidly separated 
from each other; and they follow one another in precisely the 
same order on all the continents. 

This seems very clearly to indicate that those great forces, 
which arose at the command of God in the crises of time, in 
order to set the bar of eternal separation between the age that 
had passed, and the new age that had begun, were universal in 
their action. Again, nothing is clearer or more generally 
received by geologists, than that at certain periods the sfecies 
both of Fauna and of Flora on the earth were entirely renewed ; 
the same types being retained, but with new adaptations in 
some species, and higher manifestations in others. In accord- 
ance with these views, therefore, the most trustworthy theorists 
in geology have believed in something like universal destructions 
and reconstructions, not perhaps in chaos suddenly changed into 
creation, but in creation suddenly plunged into chaos, and again 
slowly emerging from it. Moreover, the very simplest teaching. of 
geology, to question which would be to question the whole 
science, and the foundation of all inductive science, proves to 
the student that such universal and simultaneous affections of 
the earth’s surface are most probable; nay, according to our 
252 
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present conceptions of science, they must have taken place. A fee- 
ble earthquake now makes half the earth’s circumference quiver. 
What then must have been the ‘hideous ruin and combustion’ 
which overran the globe, flaming the skies with its glare, and 
shivering the earth with its din, when the Himalayas uprose from 
their deep molten beds, far above the clouds. We caniot con- 
ceive of this occurrence, which is known to have taken place late 
in the pre-Adamite time, without believing that it affected the 
structure of the whole earth, even to Central America, and that 
the arrangement of continents and seas were altered by it; that, 
in other words, there was a universal destruction closing one 
epoch, and the gradual reconstruction of a new creation. 

The reason of the above criticism will now be apparent. It 
is another instance of Professor Powell’s rash asseveration, when 
he says, ‘The overthrow of the supposed historical character of 
the narrative of the six days, and by consequence that respect- 
ing the consecration of the seventh day along with it, subverts 
entirely the whole foundation of the belief in an alleged primeval 
Sabbath.’ For we might by some /usus nature be converted to 
his faith, and esteem these early chapters in Genesis to be a 
myth; and yet valid evidence remains of the early institution 
of the Sabbath, to justify our belief. The solemn words incor- 
porated in the law itself remain; and the other proofs we 
have adduced and shall yet adduce remain. So that the whole 
foundation does of lie in that verse which he imagines to have 
now dismissed to limbo. We grant, however, that if he had 
exploded or even weakened the authenticity of the history in 
Genesis, he would kave despoiled us of the one argument we 
have been exhibiting, and which he manifestly felt to have 
irresistible force, viz., the simple statement of Moses, that 
immediately after the creation of man God blessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it. Let the whole narrative be swept away, 
and this statement goes with it; but if the narrative stands, no 
‘sophistry can evade its simple meaning. 

We have therefore examined the grounds upon which Mr. 
Powell has attempted to bring science into collision with Scrip- 
ture, and has pronounced the ‘ inevitable rejection of the Mosaic 
narrative to be a marked feature in the theological and spiritual 
advance of the present day.’ We have exposed their puerility, 
eccentricity, and glaring fallacies; which gross defects and 
blemishes are aggravated by the most offensive dogmatism. 
Time will not serve us to pursue Mr. Powell through the 
novel views which he has thrown out concerning the rela- 
tion of the Old Testament to the New. In fact they betray 
such a childlike unconsciousness of the difficulties connected 
with this important subject, and hence are incrusted with 
such masses of inconsistency, that to state them is to do far 
more than refute them, with those who are competent to form 
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an opinion on the subject. The mere dictum ‘that Gentile 
Christianity stands on its own ground, entirely independent of 
the obligations of the Old-Testament dispensation,’ has mira- 
culous virtue with him. It enables him to look upon the dis- 
crepancies, deceptions, &c., of the Old Testament without 
concern, because they do not affect the New Testament, which 


he affirms to be free from such vices. Yet the sanction of Jesus | 


is given to the Books of Moses as divinely inspired, and the , 


roots of New Testament doctrines are closely inwound with 
Hebrew conceptions and usages; so that it is impossible to 
sever the two Books, without destroying the life, authority, and 
meaning, of both. When, however, he describes the history in 
Genesis as intended ‘to convey the truth of the creation of all 
things by the Divine Will and Power; and that in the particular 
form and mode of expressing that truth there was entire adapta- 
tion to the existing state of knowledge, belief, and prejudice 
among the Jews;’ he, unwittingly we trust, blasphemes the 
Divine name. He has just affirmed the manifest tenor of the 
narrative to be palpable falsehood, introduced with a deceitful 
purpose, viz., ‘with express reference to the institution of the 
Sabbath among the Israelites ; to enforce which is the obvious 
drift and intention of the whole representation.’ In his estima- 
tion it is untrue and perniciously delusive. We ask, then, Who 
fabricated it, and applied it in adaptation to the present con- 
dition of the people of Israel? Was it Moses or God? Not the 
former ; for Mr. Powell immediately says, ‘In such adaptation 
we have merely an instance of that system, of which the whole of 
the Old Testament is but a continued exemplification.’ As 
part of a system, it must therefore have been contrived by the 
Designer of the whole. The process required in such adaptation 
was too nice and difficult for any human mind, and must be 
relegated to God. Moses is accordingly acquitted of being a 
crazed enthusiast, whose dreams could have no such adaptation 
in them ; or of being a shrewd legislator, who framed his history 
solely to uphold his law. But has he considered the charges 
which are thus brought against God, who, to impress one truth 
upon the minds of His people, must invent a fiction which is a 
falsehood, and impose it on their credulity? Shall we apply to 
God the Jesuitical doctrine of intention, on the grounds which 
Sanchez lays down? Sanchez says, { L’intention régle la qualité 
de action ; et cela est fort commode en beaucoup de rencontres, 
et est toujours trés-juste quand cela est nécessaire ou utile pour 
la santé, Vhonneur, ou le bien’? * The divine who can ascribe 
to God any part in such a mode of dealing with His creatures 
concerning the most solemn and important fact of creation, not 
leaving them in ignorance, or giving them an adaptation of the 





* Pascal, Lettres, 9¢ lettre, p. 129. 
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truth concerning it, suited to their capacities, but communi- 
cating, in the style of actual history, a series of pretended facts 
which are grossly fabulous; yet doing all this in order to impress 
the great truth that He is the Maker of the universe and their 
God,—will be thought ready to credit any enormity in theology, 
morals, or science. He doubtless considers the teaching of 
Molinos to be the truest exposition of Divine law, if not the 
product of Divine inspiration. Moses, who, as the mouthpiece 
of God, spoke to the people of Israel, and wrote his history 
simply and believingly for them, represents the character of 
God in far different terms. He exhorts the Israelites in the 
following words: Ascribe ye praise unto our God. He is 
the Rock, His way is perfect: for all His ways are judgment : 
a God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is He. (Deut. 
XXXii. 4.) 

We consider the language of Genesis to assert unequivocally, 
that at the time of which the historian is writing,—in the 
beginning of human history,—God instituted the Sabbath ; and 
must, despite of Mr. Powell, still be allowed to believe accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned way, that this language is inspired and 
infallible. This conclusion is yet further establisled by the 
reasonableness and antecedent likelihood of its institution 
immediately on the creation of man, if we consider its design, 
either as a day for the commemoration of God’s glory, manifest 
in His finished creation, or as a day for physical repose and 
spiritual meditation. These objects were as appropriate and as 
needful for the first generation of men, as for the Hebrew family 
and for us. Even when man was unfallen, the supposition that 
he enjoyed the pleasure of rest, as a change from the pleasure 
of exercise, and consecrated set times for the exclusive occupation 
of his mind with spiritual objects, accords with such conceptions 
of his sinless nature and habits as we are now able to form. 
The conclusion is yet further established by the words of Jesus, 
in which the Lord of the Sabbath Himself informs us, that it 
was made for man. That Sabbath which the Jews esteemed, 
like their other privileges, to be solely their own, was declared to 
be for the good of mankind universally ; adapted to the consti- 
tution of their minds, and the exigencies of their life; the 
safeguard and stay of their physical and spiritual well-being. 
And, lastly, the references which are first made to the Sabbath 
in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, and the remarkable style in 
which its sanctity is announced shortly afterwards by God 
Himself, in the giving of the law, prove most decisively that 
it was not a new institution, but had been dimly remembered 
among the children of Abraham; though in practice it may 
have become obsolete during their long degrading bondage. 
These latter considerations cannot be overstated; and no one 
who has attempted to answer them seems to us to have esti- 
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mated the mass of probability which they present, and which is 
rendered more powerful from the fact that no counterbalancing 
evidence of any sort is urged against it. We do not, however, 
enlarge upon them, but close this essential division of our argu- 
ment by presenting a great principle which we have only space 
to announce,—a principle which is involved in our conceptions 
of the method of Divine revelation, and bears directly upon this, 
as upon many other cognate subjects. 

The Jewish economy: was it intended to present new and 
increased revelations of the nature and will of God, or was it 
intended to preserve such revelations as had been already given, 
but seemed likely to be lost amid the rapid degeneracy of man? 
We are aware that the former has been the received opinion ; | 
but we submit that it has proved a pernicious theological error, | 
perverting alike our notions of human history and God’s provi- 
dence. If this were so, the earliest men were the most benighted, 
and least acquainted with God,—a supposition which the Bible 
plainly refutes. If this were so, then men grew in their fitness 
to appreciate spiritual knowledge. Even the Israelites in their 
serfdom had advanced so as to comprehend, and therefore to 
receive, spiritual truths, which their father Abraham was not 
worthy to know. History, on the contrary, shows, and St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans confirms its evidence, that men by 
sin became unfit for spiritual knowledge ; and that the simplest 
spiritual conceptions gradually faded from their miads. We 
unhesitatingly avow our belief, that the Jewish economy was 
designed to retain in the world such moral and spiritual truth, 
and such social and religious institutions, (e. g., marriage and 
the Sabbath,) as God had originally established among men, 
and which were therefore universal in their authority and appli- 
cation. All those truths and ordinances, though the welfare of 
men, individually and socially, depended on them, had been 
neglected and forgotten, till scarce a vestige of them remained. 
God then selected a nation, and separated them as a royal 
priesthood and peculiar people, to perpetuate and preserve what 
would otherwise have quite disappeared from the earth, till the 
fulness of time, when the Spirit should again exalt these truths 
and ordinances in their world-wide supremacy. We thus see a 
perfect identity and unbroken continuity in the revelation which 
God has made of Himself and His purposes to mankind ; a feature 
which harmonizes with the unchangeable character of God, and 
the unvarying necessities of the human soul. 

The arrangements made by God to keep the people in strict 
isolation from all other nations, and to guard the Divine know- 
ledge of which they were the depository from all infectious 
deterioration, exhibit the infinite wisdom of their Contriver, 
and afford a subject of profoundest interest to the student of 
human nature. ‘These arrangements constitute the only addi- 
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tions that were made in the Jewish economy ; and their meaning 
is only rightly interpreted when we regard them in their adapta- 
tion to the sole objects for which they were designed, viz., the 
conservation and impregnable security of Divine truth and ordi- 
nances. For this purpose God became the King of the people. 
Those precepts which were formerly disseminated as spiritual 
instruction, whose authority commended itself to the conscience 
alone, became now the law of the nation, were uttered in brief 
formularistic style, enforced by legal sanctions, limited by pre- 
cise definitions, upheld by minute protective enactments, and 
mixed up with the domestic habits and great political institu- 
tions of the people. The very nature of these arrangements, 
though effectual for their precise object, tended, however, 
rather to narrow and obscure than to set forth the spiritual 
meaning of the Divine law. Its formal recognition and unim- 
paired integrity were secured ; but how often had the Prophets 
to unfold the spiritual truth which was forgotten in blind 
adherence to the ceremonies which symbolized it, or the formal 
services which enclosed and preserved it like a shrine! Hence 
Judaism must perish. The truths and institutions which it 
handed down through many ages, the only memorial of the 
early time, when God walked with men, were saved. The law 
had been written in stone, and in habits which are harder and 
more imperishable than stone; but now what had been thus 
carefully preserved, is liberated for universal empire in the 
consciences of men. The Divine power of the Spirit—whose 
dispensation has been introduced—now secures its authority 
and everlasting integrity by a mightier spell than the force 
of habit or of legal enactments. 

Thus regarding the Jewish economy as an intermediary and 
conservative institution, it will be found that the great doctrines 
and commandments, which the ceremonial rubric, and the entire 
civil and judicial code laid down by Moses, were designed to 
shelter from destruction, as the links of mail defend the body 
from danger, are all embodied in the Decalogue: and the very 
mode in which the Decalogue was first proclaimed, is sufficient 
of itself to demonstrate that it comprised only the great reli- 
gious and moral, personal and social laws which were already 
known to have Divine authority. How could the words be 
understood in their simple utterance without an explanation, 
unless the moral conceptions they expressed were familiar to the 
mind? That the Decalogue was the treasure which they were 
especially bound to transmit pure and uncorrupted to future 
ages, its repetition, its indelible impression on the stones, its 
place under the mercy-seat, and its setting in a wide system of 
interwoven subordinate laws, abundantly prove. Other colla- 
teral qvidences may easily be supplied to support these state- 
ments; but we content ourselves with giving below the opinion 
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of an eminent religious philosopher, who has recently inves- 
tigated this question with great perspicuity.* 

But we shall suppose that these statements are admitted. 
We are anxious to show wherein consisted the Jewish elements 
which embalmed and inwound that law, and which in the 
Gospel have been completely abolished. If, as all other evi- 
dences combine to prove, and as this one view of the Jewish 
system necessitates us to admit, a seventh day for rest and 
worship was a primeval institution, the fourth commandment 
acknowledges and ratifies it with distinctest assurance, as being 
of Divine authority, and to be venerated accordingly by the 
Jewish people. The sacredness of the seventh day had been 
obliterated, because the knowledge and fear of God were lost 
among the nations; and, as a necessary consequence, its value 
and necessity as a day of rest were ignored, and its first origin 
was forgotten. Yet the habit of calculating time by weeks, 
which the recurrence of the Sabbath naturally produced, re- 
mained. Abraham and his family, however, were kept in 
remembrance of the original covenants of God, elsewhere for- 
gotten. And when they were formed into a nation, the Sabbath 
became a national institution. So far as its observances could 
come under legal jurisdiction, it was now rigidly enforced. All 
were to keep it holy ; but whosoever did work therein should be 
put to death. As a law of the land, its limitations, and the very 
significations of its terms, were exactly defined, so that it became 
a forbidden act to kindle a fire, because that came within the 
technical limitations of the legal statute. The Sabbath being 
thus made a prominent part of an external law, and its authority 
being carried into the daily domestic life of the people, as well 
as their public life, till all their habits, personal and political, 
were moulded upon it, it could never henceforth be spirited or 
torn awgy from the Jewish people. 

But the national polity has now served its purposes, and has 
vanished away. The minute limitations which circumscribed 
the spiritual intention of the Commandments, and adapted 
them for civil and judicial statutes, together with the penalties 
attached to them, have likewise been destroyed ; and the law cf the 
Sabbath, in so far as it forms part of Christianity, resumes its 
simple spiritual authority, commending itself only to the con- 
sciences of men. A fuller illustration of our meaning is found 
in the law of marriage, when we compare the fifth and seventh 





* <The Decalogue, therefore, must be carefully distinguished from the Mosaic law. 
The Mosaic dispensation was a dispensation of mercy, of anticipate atonement, of fore- 
shadows, of offerings, sacrifices, purifications, types, and symbols, all having reference to 
a future manifestation of Christ. The moral Jaw remained imperative, and the Deca- 
logue was the moral rule of life, the infringement of which constituted sin, in contra- 
distinction to the breach of the ceremonial Jaw which constituted wucleamness; and as 
uncleanness was to be washed away by ceremonial purification, so was sin to be forgiven 
through faith in that promised Redeemer, who was fo fulfi/ the law, and to offer Him- 
self a sacrifice for sin.’—Logic of Christian Faith, by P. E. Dove. 
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Commandments with the numerous statutes which belong only 
to the Mosaic economy, and were intended to particularize and 
enforce these /wo great moral precepts, so far as legislative enact- 
ments could do so. These Jewish laws have been abolished, for 
Christianity is a spiritual power; but the universal laws of the 
Decalogue remain. This view of the.Jewish economy we must 
consider of supreme importance, and it sweeps away at one brush 
a mass of bungling misrepreseutations which have perplexed 
this controversy. It brings into clear light the unity of revela- 
tion, and the vital connexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and prepares us now to deal briefly with the remaining 
questions we have to discuss. 

II. We have next to consider the place which the Sabbath held in 
the Mosaic law. The Sabbath is the subject of the fourth Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue ; pronounced by God Himself with- 
out any Mediator, written by His finger on the tables of stone, and 
repeated by Him again to Moses when these tables were renewed. 
The law concerning it, in so far as it belongs to the Decalogue, 
is thus distinguished from the mass of subsidiary laws which are 
found in the books of Moses. The Decalogue was a summary of 
God’s moral law, and was given to be the practical rule of life to 
the Jewish people. With this view it was proclaimed at first, and 
exhibited for long years afterwards to the people of Israel in 
such a manner as to be indelibly imprinted on their minds. It 
is also remarkable that the law concerning the Sabbath is more 
frequently and more impressively urged on the people than any 
other; so that in reading the books of Moses and the Prophets 
we cannot escape the conviction that God deemed the observance 
of the Sabbath to be most intimately connected with their 
spiritual and temporal welfare. The position it holds in the 
Decalogue, lying between the Commandments which specify our 
duty to God, and those which specify our duty to man, leads to 
the same conclusion. Our purpose, however, under this head, is 
to consider the distinction commonly made between positive 
and moral precepts, which is supposed to put the Sabbath 
on a different footing from the other Commandments of the 
Decalogue. It is pronounced to be a ceremonial ordinance ; 
‘for, the Decalogue being the Jewish charter, it must have 
contained the principle of the ceremonial ordinances, as well 
as that of the moral precepts.’* Dr. Whately says, ‘The fourth 
Commandment is evidently not a moral, but a positive precept. 
The dogma of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, (in their 
Confession of Faith,) that the observance of the Sabbath is part 
of the moral law, is to me utterly unintelligible.’ We would 
quote also some passages from Mr. Powell, who has rather 
impatiently asserted this distinction; but his meaning and 
sentences are so confused, that to quote any paragraph would 





* L. V. Mellet. 
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mystify our present discussion. The consequence abruptly drawn 
from this distinction between moral and positive precepts is, that 
the Sabbath cannot form part of the Christian system, which is 
purely spiritual, and is based only on natural principles of 
morality ; or, in the words of Dr. Whately, ‘ instead of precise 
rules, furnishes sublime principles of conduct.’ There is a number 
of interesting speculative questions, reaching far down to the 
foundation of ethics and of scriptural authority, involved in these 
opinions, which have recently become exceedingly popular. We 
have not time to deal with them in detail ; but we must briefly 
present our reasons for denouncing them as unphilosophical and 
unscriptural, ere we can hope to place the authority of the 
Sabbath on a sound basis. 

We demur then to the consequence which is drawn from the 
supposed distinction, even if it were correct ; not only because it 
has no logical connexion with its premises, but because it 
indicates a fallacious view of Christianity, per se, and of its 
relation to Judaism. The entire law, whether it be positive or 
moral, is spiritual according to Paul; (Rom. vii. 12-14 ;) and 
therefore it may be incorporated in Christianity, which is a 
spiritual system ; so that the minor premise of the argument is 
a-wanting, or rather is the very contrary of the truth. Again, 
Christianity lays down a positive law of morals which is not 
founded ‘on a totally distinct basis from that of the Mosaic 
law,’ whether on principles of natural morality or any other ; but 
which rests its authority, precisely as the Mosaic law did, on the 
personal authority of the Lawgiver. 

And finally, this law of Christianity contains statutes as 
positive as that concerning the Sabbath; so that the fourth 
commandment cannot be excluded from the Christian system on 
these @ priori, and to us ‘ unintelligible,’ grounds. 

But our main inquiry now is to examine into this distinction 
between moral and positive precepts, which degrades the fourth 
commandment from its apparent equality with the other com- 
mandments of the Decalogue to a level with the ceremonial 
statutes which regulated the modes of Jewish worship. 

To make the meaning of the quotations we have given above, 
and of our answers, as clear as possible, we must try to attach 
tolerably exact conceptions to the words moral and positive, which 
have originated the controversy. We first quote a description 
of their respective meanings from Dr. Whately, and then a defi- 
nition of them from Bishop Horsley. 


‘The distinction between moral (7.e., natural) precepts and positive 
precepts is too well established and too convenient to be lightly 
departed from. It is, indeed, morally right to obey the just commands 
of a lawful superior, even in matters originally indifferent ; but still we 
should distinguish these from things not originally indifferent. A Jew 
was bound, for instance, both to honour his parents, and also to worship 
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at Jerusalem; but the former was commanded because it was right; 
and the latter was right because it was commanded,’—W ‘hately y's 
Essays, Fourth Edition, p. 208. 

‘Under the name of positive institutions we comprehend all those 
impositions and restraints, which, not being suggested to any man by 
his conscience, and having no necessary and natural connexion with 
the dictates of that internal monitor, seem to have no importance but 
what they derive from the will of a superior who prescribes them.’— 
Horsley’s Sermons. 


We present the following four considerations, which have been 
overlooked even by such a candid thinker as Dr. Whately, and 
which we respectfully commend to the consideration of his more 
reckless followers. 

1. This distinction between moral and positive precepts is 
one that finds no place in the Bible. In the Old Testament we 
recognise a broad line of demarcation separating the Decalogue 
from all the other ceremonial and civil statutes that compose the 
Mosaic code. But no Jew, on reading the Ten Commandments, 
would ever dream of dividing and classifying them into two 
species, as being intrinsically different, or resting their authority 
on specifically different grounds. For purposes of philosophy 
the distinction may be valuable, but the Bible does not acknow- 
ledge it; and whether true or not, here are the Ten Command- 
ments, pronounced with the same solemnity, begirt with the 
same authority, claiming precisely the same obedience. No 
elective fancy or philosophy of man can be allowed to mutilate 
or diminish what God, for some great purpose, has combined in 
such mysterious perfection. It is another matter, if we say that 
the entire Mosaic law has been repealed in the New Testament, 
and another law substituted. But let it be understood, that in 
the Decalogue the law of the Sabbath has the same worth as the 
other nine; though it may suit our philosophy to say it is a 
positive precept, while the others are moral. 

2. The distinetion referred to may be well established in Dr. 
Whately’s estimation, but nevertheless is open to grave suspicions. 
If only natural precepts are moral, i.e., only those which are at 
once approved by our natural conscience, then Dr. Whately will 
have to shift some other of the nine precepts of the Decalogue 
into the same class as the fourth. In fact, while we uphold with 
Dr. Whately the theory of a natural conscience, he has forgotten 
the strange aberrations and contradictions of the moral sense, 
which history or daily life may teach him. The eighth Com- 
mandment would be purely positive to the Spartan, who gloried 
in the dexterity of his theft. To him the law would only be 
right because it was commanded. So to the idolatrous Jews the 
second Commandment, which he considers moral, would be a 
positive precept, and would be obeyed under the constraint of 
the Divine sanction, and not from its inherent rectitude, which 
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they must be educated to perceive. So we consider a Christian 
is bound to obey the laws of his Divine Master, even if there be 
some whose purpose or justness he cannot comprehend, obeying 
them as positive precepts, till they shall be revealed as moral. 
In fact, it is starting at the wrong end to imagine that God ever 
gives His commands with reference to the natural principles of 
morality as acknowledged among men, or allows their authority 
to rest upon such a treacherous foundation. Our moral nature 
has been derived from his own, but it has been vitiated and 
distorted by sin. Our moral principles, therefore, are often 
erroneous; and in order that they be corrected, there must 
be the application of a positive invariable law, which is not con- 
formed to our notions, for the simple reason, that they are wrong, 
while it is right. God’s law has reference to the natural prin- 
ciples of morality, as they are found in their only incorrupt 
source,—His own moral nature,—and not as they are exhibited 
in the depraved nature of man. Considering the purpose of 

tevelation to be the enlightenment of conscience, it is rather 
amusing to call only those precepts moral with which it is 
already agreed; as though the others were less righteous which 
had not its unenlightened sanction. 

3. We conceive that Dr. Whately gives a very erroneous 
and derogatory view of God’s revelation, when he speaks of 
some things in it as originally indifferent, or which are right 
only because they are commanded. ‘There is no precept in the 
whole Bible but is right in itself, absolutely necessary, cor- 
responding with the fitness of things, and as truly moral as any 
other. Our statement is as sweeping as we can make it, to 
show our abhorrence and condemnation of the opinions we are 
prepared to confute. We do not say that the adaptation, neces- 
sity, and rectitude of all God’s precepts are equally manifest in 
every instance ; but, believing in the perfect holiness of God, 
we know they must have these moral qualities. God is not a 
capricious Ruler, whose laws are aimless, fantastic, and worthless. 
They are all stamped with the marks of Infinite Wisdom, and 
are the exponents of an eternal inflexible plan. Concerning 
every one of them we may say, that they are commanded 
because they are right, and are not right because they are com- 
manded. ‘The will of God is the foundation of morality, only 
because His will is the expression of His perfect character. Thus 
morality is invariable, essential, and eternal. The foundation of 
morality is found in the ‘moral nature’ of God, the elements of 
which aré mysteriously imparted to our spirits ; for we are made 
in His image. Hence the will of God commands only what is 
intrinsically right, because it is swayed by the eternal principles 
of morality which subsist in the Divine Nature. Hence morality 
is tested by the ‘fitness of things;’ for all of them are ordered 
and sustained by Him who only doeth righteously. We are 
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capable of recognising and practising morality, because God has 
communicated His moral nature to us, according to the philoso- 
phical maxim, which is happily expressed by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, that it is only through the ‘ analogy of the human with the 
Divine Nature, that we are percipient and recipient of Divinity.’ 

To take the example which Dr. Whately has employed to 
illustrate his views: the law that commanded the Jew to 
worship at Jerusalem, was as moral as that which commanded 
him to honour his parents. It was not a whim which dictated the 
former law, any more than the latter. There was a wise purpose 
of God, which had reference to the interests of humanity and 
the fitness of things, in the former as well as the latter. The 
conscience immediately adopts and sanctions the /aéter as right, 
according to the innate principles of moral judgment derived 
from our Creator, (The inspiration of the Almighty giveth under- 
standing,) because we see its necessary connexion with the con- 
stitution and welfare of society. Now we may not be able to 
comprehend the reasons which render the former law as neces- 
sary to the design of God for the happiness of mankind; and 
yet they do exist, and consecrate man’s obedience to that law 
as a moral action. Sympathetic union among the Israelites, 
their isolation from other nations, their tenacious adherence to 
the spiritual doctrine and worship of their forefathers, their 
public recognition of Jehovah, the only God, and the offering 
continually of sacrifice, were objects as essential for the good of 
mankind, as the simple duty of filial obedience. And if a’ Jew 
was able to apprehend these great moral ends, his conscience 
would approve and dictate his visits to Jerusalem as certainly as 
it sanctioned his veneration towards his parents. The absolute 
test, though not the foundation of morality, lies in the ‘fitness 
of things ;’ and, tried by that test, every part of the ceremonial 
law was a moral and not a positive institution. It was all en- 
joined because it was right ; and when the purposes which it was 
appointed to answer were completed, when, in fact, it ceased to 
be fit and necessary, then it ceased to be right, and God com- 
manded it to cease,—just as in heaven the fifth Commandment 
will no longer be enforced, though surely é¢ is moral. 

4. The only philosophical distinction which can be made between 
the Divine Commandments, consists in the greater or less direct- 
ness and apparency of the moral reasons, which evidence their 
fitness to our conscience, and their universal or limited applica- 
tion. We are content to accept the terms, ‘ moral’ and ‘ positive,’ 
as denoting two classes, which are thus respectively marked or 
differentiated ; also to apply the term ‘positive’ to the cere- 
monial and judicial ordinances of Judaism, as contrasted in 
these respects with the moral law. Now the question arises, 
Is the Sabbath on either of these grounds a positive institution ? 
and does this name separate the fourth Commandment from the 
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others, and infuse into it, as it were, a different nature? We 
trow not. It is found in the very midst of commandments 
which are confessed by all parties to be purely moral. The 
arrangement and proper expenditure of our time is a moral duty 
of the highest moment; as essential as the watching of our lips, 
that they do not blaspheme ; or the watching of our hands, that 
they do not steal. If time be required to bring the facts of the 
unseen world closely and vividly before the mind, and to culti- 
vate by meditation and prayer spiritual affections within the 
soul, or if time be required for social worship to our Father in 
heaven, then the express injunction that such time be devoted 
by all men to these supreme and sacred offices cannot be termed 
a positive precept. It is essentially a moral precept, obedience 
to which is proved to be the very groundwork of all earnest 
endeavours after a spiritual life. 

And now we are at the very core of our controversy, in the 
very centre of the champ de bataille. If our lance splinter 
not in the charge, it must ring fatally against the prelate’s 
shield. The great objection offered to the moral nature of 
this law is, that God has specified the particular time, its 
length, and the order of its recurrence, for such religious duties 
and physical rest. Vaguely to enjoin these duties themselves 
would be a moral precept; but though they manifestly require 
time, to appoint a certain definite time for their exercise was a 
positive enactment. We deny it according to any sense of the 
word ‘positive’ that we can discover; but, if others retain the 
word, it matters not. The appointment of a fixed time for such 
services was as right and necessary, and therefore as moral, as 
the mere injunction of the services themselves. The great fal- 
lacy of all the reasoning on this subject lies in imagining that it 
is derogatory to God and to man, and that it is inconsistent 
with a spiritual religion, that there should be any definite com- 
mandments affecting the external life of man, and dealing directly 
with the character of his words and deeds, his relationships to 
his fellow-men, or the employment of his time. This is the 
meaning of such language as we have quoted from Dr. Whately : 
‘Instead of precise rules, Christianity furnishes sublime. prin- 
ciples of conduct ;’ or again, ‘Our Lord and His Apostles laid 
down no set of rules for the conduct of a Christian; they laid 
down Christian principles; they sought to implant Christian 
dispositions.’ But other writers, less cautious than Dr. 
Whately, proclaim the vital difference between Christianity 
and Judaism to be, that the former lays no restraint on the 
outer life, but so informs the spirit that its natural expressions 
will always be right. Now we believe that it does the latter ; 
but we also believe that, like Judaism, it has an external 
standard by which the outer life may be tried, so that it may 
be known whether these manifestations are right or no. 
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For example, Christ not only has commanded us to cherish 
reverent and trustful feelings towards God, but He has com- 
manded us not to swear, and has even specified particular oaths 
which no Christian is to utter. He has commanded us not to 
cherish malice or wrath against our brother; but He did not 
abrogate that old law, Thou shalt not kill, when He so 
explained it. 

It is quite true that He did not apply His principles to all the 
details of human life, and so has wisely given occasion for the 
independent but responsible submission of our conduct to the 
general principles which He enforced; but it is equally true 
that there are several institutions which can in no wise be named 
principles or dispositions of the soul, but positive, rigorous, 
defined ordinances, which are so indispensable to the existence 
of society, and the moral welfare of mankind, that God, we 
believe, established them in the beginning, and has incorporated 
them in every revelation which He has given, both in Judaism 
and Christianity. We were careful to speak both of truths and 
institutions as handed down to us from the first spiritual 
civilization of the earth through Judaism to Christendom. And 
now we illustrate our meaning. The seventh Commandment of 
the Decalogue, and also the th tm ly the Divine origin of the 
institution of marriage ; the , of the institution of property. 
Now these three Commandments are still continued in the 
Christian system, and no one has disputed their claim as not 
being moral; but we are prepared to place these three institu- 
tions together,—the institution of marriage, of property, and of 
the Sabbath,—and to prove that they stand on precisely the 
same ground in the Decalogue. No revelation gives the fact 
of Divine institution, save in the case of the Sabbath; but 
assuming this, in the one Commandment we are told to honour 
the Sabbath ; in the other, to honour property; and the other, 
to honour marriage. 

The fact is, that all commandments and all dispositions, even 
the sublimest principles of conduct, must have regard to certain 
fixed relationships or arrangements in a man’s outer life and 
social connexions. If God speaks to man at all, it must be in 
reference to the necessary conditions of human life ; and such we 
find to be the actual fact. We have often thought that the word 
‘ moral,’ though without such a definition being given to it, was 
exclusively applied by writers of Dr. Whately’s school to pre- 
cepts enjoining spiritual affections, in contradistinction from 
those which forbad or enjoined any specific action; and, if so, 
the fourth Commandment must be included among the moral 
precepts; for it commands a certain affection of the mind 
towards the Sabbath day; while the Commandments, Do not 
steal, and Do not commit adultery, are positive precepts, because 
they forbid particular actions. It may be replied, that the 
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institutions of marriage and of property are moral, because they 
commend themselves immediately to the conscience ; but this is 
notoriously incorrect. When men have been educated under 
these institutions to learn their advantages and the dependence 
of social happiness upon them, their consciences do readily accept 
them as just and necessary, and so in accordance with the law 
of God; but the lives of savages, and the writings of pseudo- 
philosophers, will show that the uneducated conscience has no 
such perception of their moral incumbency. In like manner 
the uneducated conscience has no apprehension of the necessity 
of a holy Sabbath; but not thence can it be shown to have 
worth merely because of its Author’s command. 

The conscience becomes enlightened to prize its privileges, 
and to discern its absolute necessity for spiritual and bodily 
health, under the circumstances of our present life. The truth 
is simply this, that while there are a few precepts of compendious 
import, which regulate our affections towards God and our 
fellow-men, the rectitude of which is soon discovered by the 
conscience, especially if we strive to realize them; so there are 
a few institutions of paramount importance to man in his indi- 
vidual and social relations, which commend themselves to the 
enlightened conscience, but which God has promulgated with 
all the dread sanction of His name, and surrounded with all the 
terrors of His law, in order that they may be always honoured 
by men on a ground apart altogether from the variable moral 
judgments which they may form concerning them. Thus God 
encircles and shelters with His authority those ordinances, 
whether of the inner or outer life, which are the safeguards of 
men’s holiness and peace. We must protest against the lan- 
guage of Dr. Whately, where he observes, ‘ Now it is plain that 
the observance of one day in seven, rather than one in six, or one 
in eight or ten, must be, independently of any positive ordinance, 
a matter of indifference.’ We are astounded to think of these 
words coming from our great logician. How dare he say that 
anything God has done is in itself a matter of indifference? In 
the first place, he knows not the many reasons which God may 
know for choosing one day in seven. ‘To say there are none, 
is sheer blasphemy. To affirm that there are and must be such, 
is sober and consistent theology. And, in the second place, any 
labourer may inform him that there is a mighty difference 
between a tenth-day and a seventh-day Sabbath. How much 
more a Christian man, who is cumbered with many cares, and 
who longs for the returning Sabbath, in which to sit at His 
Master’s feet and have rest! In this as in the other reasoning 
of Dr. Whately on this subject, we may now venture to say, 
there is a superficiality, a want of patient and thorough induc-. 
tion in laying down his premis4gs, which we exceedingly deplore, 
since his name gives extrinsic mcrit to every opinion he pro- 
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nounces, however indifferent it may be in itself. For it holds 
not true of this learned prelate, as it must do of the Divine 
Being, that external authority guarantees moreover a profound 
moral fitness. 

On every ground, therefore, we have disproved the distinction 
which is now cunningly inserted between the fourth and the 
other Commandments of the Decalogue; for all of them wear 
the same complexion, and rest upon the same inviolable basis. 
The fourth Commandment is indeed entitled to the central place 
which it holds in the moral law ; for it clasps within its embrace 
the duties we owe to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow-men. 

The spirit of the first and of the second great Commandments 
rests above it, as the cherubim above the mercy-seat, bearing up 
the shekinah of the Lord. The seventh day is the Lord’s day, 
which He has hallowed and blessed for man. In observing it, 
we renew and realize the angelic song, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men. 

III. We pass to the next stage of this inquiry. Does the 
fulfilment of the Mosaic law confirm or abrogate the Sabbath ? 
The answer to this question will not detain us long. 

We have proved the pre-Mosaic existence of the Sabbath ; we 
have also proved the unity of the Decalogue, and maintained the 
doctrine of Paul, who says, We know that the law is spiritual ; 
but I am carnal, sold under sin. It can be allowed to no one to 
dismember the moral law of Moses; so that whatever argu- 
ments go to invalidate its authority in the Christian economy, 
affect every single Commandment which it contains. It is well 
known that the specific title, ‘the law,’ is applied in the New 
Testament in two significations ; viz., either to the entire 
Mosaic code, including judicial, ceremonial, and civil statutes ; 
or to the moral law, which was always distinguished from the 
system in which it is enshrined. Now the question we have 
propounded resolves itself into the following: Has the moral law 
been disowned or abolished by Jesus Christ, or is it still the law 
of His Church? We have prepared the way for our answer by 
our remarks on the method of Divine revelation, in which we 
asserted our belief that the Decalogue was the great summary 
of moral precept, displaying the character of God, and showing 
the way of life to man, which the whole Jewish economy was 
framed to preserve. The very mode of its preservation involved 
its limitation and partial obscuration, since its wide spiritual 
laws were contracted to the possibilities of legal jurisdiction ; 
and attention was of necessity directed more to the external 
actions to which these laws applied, than to the spirit they were 
intended to foster. Jesus Christ took away that external 
structure which darkened and confined these spiritual and 
indestructible laws of morality, and disclosed before the world 
the brightness and majesty of their spiritual meaning. The 
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national polity, all legislative enactments, all Jewish tradition, 
were broken down; and these Ten Commandments, clothed in 
their spiritual light and Divine authority, were presented for 
the voluntary homage of mankind. We now briefly adduce the 
leading proofs that ‘the law’ was not abrogated, but established 
in the plenitude of spiritual power, by Christ. 

The teaching of St. Paul is most explicit on the point: (1.) 
In those passages where he shows that ‘ the law ’—meaning the 
moral law—contains the principles universally and perpetually 
obligatory of moral rectitude, from the fact that Gentile nations 
were led by nature to do many of the things contained in the 
law, their consciences bearing witness. (2.) In those passages 
where He explains the purposes of the law in relation to salva- 
tion through Christ, inasmuch as it sets clearly and inevitably 
before the mind duties which have been violated ; so that it is 
impossible to evade the conviction of sin, as would easily be 
done if there were not that unchangeable standard of law, to 
expose the sophistry and wickedness of all attempts at such 
evasion. Let it be remembered, that the expression, ‘the law,’ 
as it occurs in the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, 
means the moral law; and those Epistles will become mere 
jargon on the supposition that Christianity has abolished that 
law. He is writing to Gentiles as well as to Jews; and to them he 
says, By the deeds of the law shall no flesh living be jusiified: The 
law entered that the offence might abound: The law was the school- 
master to bring us to Christ: for the Scripture, by the law, con- 
cludes us under sin; i. e., works the conviction of sin in us, and 
reveals the condemnation which we have incurred, in order to 
bring us in penitence and with earnest crying to Jesus Christ for 
mercy. As Calvin has expressed it, ‘ Men, indeed, before the 
law, were shipwrecked, but yet, buoyed up on some spar or 
cord, they fancied their journey was prosperous even amid their 
destruction ; but by the law they were plunged under the sur- 
face of the abyss, in order that the deliverance wrought by 
Christ might be more manifest and glorious.’ Now we all 
needed to have this conviction of the reality, enormity, and 
condemnation of sin awakened in us, ere we were willing to 
accept a free acquittal from our guilt, and to receive the Divine 
Spirit to regenerate our depraved nature. And the Apostle 
says, ‘the law ’—not a new law, but ‘the law ’—has been given, 
and remains, to lead us to Christ, by exposing our iniquity and 
helplessness. (3.) In those passages where he proclaims the 
perfectness of ‘the law,’ and declares that the Gospel has come 
to enable us to fulfil its holy commandments. We cannot com- 
prehend the conclusion which Dr. Whately has drawn from 
Romans vii. 6, which asserts the very opposite of his inference. 
Now we are delivered from the law, that being dead wherein we 
were held ; or rather, ‘ being dead while we were held in it.’ This 
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refers to the bondage which a spiritual law was felt to be, while 
there was no life in the soul. From such bondage we are now 
freed, not by the abrogation of the law, but by the inspiration 
of a new life, which has converted that law, once felt to be the 
law of sin and death, into the law of the Spirit of life ; so that (the 
very next words of the verse) we, or ‘in order that we,’ should 
serve 1T in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter. 

Dr. Whately says, this verse ‘seems to imply the entire aboli- 
tion of the moral law by the establishment of the Gospel ;’ and 
yet it assures us that we are to serve it in newness of life. The 
true relation of the law to Christ is presented to us in Romans 
viii. 3, 4, which condenses, in brief and striking language, the 
entire teaching of Paul on the liberty of the new life. For what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak (not in itself) through 
the flesh, God sending His own Son, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned (not the Law, but) sin in the 
flesh: in order that the righteousness of tur Law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. So 
Christ not only magnified the law Himself, and made it honour- 
able, but by the Holy Spirit He enables us to do the same. 

But the most prominent and decisive evidence on the point 
occurs in the Sermon on the Mount, which is intended to be a 
complete exposition of the spirit and method of Gospel morality. 
After a few sublime and soul-quickening words, the Divine 
Teacher dissipates all doubt upon the question we are now dis- 
cussing. His words deserve minutest study. The first sentence 
assures us that His economy would be the completion of what- 
ever was contained in the law or the Prophets; that is, in the 
Old-Testament economy: for the words, the law and the 
Prophets, usually denote all the Old-Testament writings. Then 
His mind passes to the moral law, which is the kernel and sub- 
stance, as it were, of that economy ; and He says, For verily I 
say unto you, Till heaven or earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall not pass from the law, till all things shall have been. (&ws 
ay mdvta yévnta, a phrase which is equivalent to the former, 
till heaven and earth shall pass.) Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
he shail be cailed the least in the kingdom of heaven; but who- 
soever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven. It is manifest to the reader that 
Christ here refers to the commandments of the moral law, both 
from the word employed, évroA@v, commonly used in speaking of 
them, (see Matt. xix. 17; xxii. 36; Rom. vii. 8; and 1 Cor. 
vii. 19,) and from His immediately proceeding to illustrate His 
. meaning from certain of its precepts, showing their spirituality, 
comprehensiveness, and perfection. How, then, can a moral 
law be fulfilled by being abrogated? Types are fulfilled in the 
facts they prefigure; prophecies are ended in their realization. 
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The national polity and ceremonial worship were destroyed when 
their object was accomplished, and the fulness of the Spirit 
descended upon Christ and His Church. But how can this law 
be fulfilled, save as Christ has actually fulfilled it, by revealing 
it in its transcendent spiritual completeness, making it the law 
of the Spirit of life; and by the unspeakable honour He has 
conferred on it, in that He was made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law? Never would the Lord have thus set 
about a prolonged exposition of a law which He purposed to 
repeal. The spirituality of the law had been obscured by the 
Jewish people. Before, therefore, He set it up as the universal 
law of the Church, He purged it of the grosser elements that 
were mingled with it. He tore away the false carnal interpreta- 
tions that had dimmed its meaning, and so revealed it as the 
entire will of God, holy, just, and good. It is also worthy of 
remembrance, that He lived in obedience to that law; that the 
perfection of human character which we worship in Him was 
formed under its influences; that He repeatedly gave as the 
epitome of His own moral teaching those two great laws which 
are expanded into the Ten Commandments; that He suffered 
under the penalty of the law; and that in all things He 
magnified the law and made it honourable. Such is the accu- 
mulative evidence which leads us to our assured belief that the 
Decalogue of Moses is still the moral law, binding upon the 
consciences of men universally. Christ has not abolished it, 
but has exalted it to this supremacy. If so, then the fourth 
Commandment yet remains as valid as when pronounced on 
Sinai. We may not put asunder what God has joined together ; 
and if Christ and His Apostles teach us that ‘ the law,’ meaning 
the moral law, remains in force, we dare not repudiate one 
of its most prominent precepts as exceptional, while we accept 
the rest. 

We have now tracked the history of the Sabbath. It was the 
‘couch of Time, Care’s balm and bay,’ for the earliest families 
who sojourned on earth in the dewy brightness of the woyld’s 
dawn, when the sound of God’s voice, and the glory of His 
awful presence, were still remembered among men. It was 
saved from the wreck of the deluge of black Heathenism which 
overspread the earth, in the ark which God commanded Moses 
to make. The law which embodied this and other hallowed 
laws and institutions of that early time, was not thus preserved 
in order to be exterminated at the coming of Christ ; but was 
sent forth by Him, in the conquering might of His Spirit, to bless 
the world. And hence we argue the law of the Sabbath yet 
remains. The incrustations of Judaism fall away like the outer 
scales which protect the folded leaf-bud ; but now these /eaves are 
unfolded, they are for ever undecaying, till the dispensation of 
time has ended. Not one jot or tittle of them shall pass away, till 
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all things shall have been. Whatever statutes, therefore, were 
enacted with legal penalties attached, or whatever traditional 
usages Pharisaism had superadded to the original command, are 
now abolished. It is the fourth Commandment, as spoken by 
God from Sinai amid thunders, blackness, darkness, and tempest, 
as distinct and aloof from all future minute and specific enact- 
ments, which remains as His immutable law to man, and which 
is as spiritual as any Commandment in the Decalogue. 

IV. Let us now note the facts which may be gathered from 
the history of the Church, especially at its formation, that we 
may learn whether the fourth Commandment was in any way 
enjoined upon them, or observed by them, as the other Command- 
ments were ; though, let it be remembered, these Commandments 
are seldom repeated in precisely the same form, but their import 
is expressed in other ways, as if to lead us to cherish the spi- 
ritual intentions of the law rather than to heed its precise 
words, to serve it in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter. 

1. Christ Himself, the Lord of the Sabbath, distinctly says 
that the Sabbath was made for man; while, in conformity with 
the principles He laid down in His sermon on the Mount, He 
discarded the foolish supererogatory duties with which tradition 
had overlaid the Divine law; and, in the fact of proclaiming its 
world-wide authority, unshackled it from all civil penalties, in so 
far as it was the law of His kingdom; for His kingdom is not of 
this world. 

2. We find that one day in the week, a seventh day, was dis- 
tinguished in the Church as a day of pre-eminent sacredness, in 
which the members devoted themselves especially to spiritual 
exercises, and consequently, so far as possible, enjoyed rest. 
This distinction appears immediately on the formation of the 
Church, was universally acknowledged by it, and has continued 
in it wherever it has existed. This day was in strictest truth 
A Sasparu, and the fourth Commandment was completely ful- 
filied in it. So that the Church did from its very beginning 
obey that Commandment just as it did the others, and so has 
realized the words of Christ. 

While this seventh day fulfilled the entire conditions of a 
Sabbath, such as we recognise in the fourth Commandment, 
spiritually interpreted by Christ, it did not retain the name of 
Sabbath, because it was needful to dissociate the Lord’s day from 
those peculiar observances with which the Jews honoured their 
Sabbath, and in which they wrongly esteemed the sanctity of the 
Sabbath to consist. But what we are anxious to show is, that 
in that day, suddenly and strangely honoured in the Church, 
claiming from it universal and indisputable authority, the law of 
the Decalogue is fulfilled. It was manifestly a ‘holy’ day in the 
only sense in which we can understand that word ; for it was the 
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day on which Christians met together for spiritual exercises, and 
especially commemorated the redemption of Christ. Whether 
it was a day of entire rest or not, history does not inform us; 
but all probability tends to show that it must have been so with 
those Christians who were not prevented both from rest and 
spiritual worship by inquisitorial laws or servile chains. To 
meet together for worship, to spend time privately in com- 
memoration of their great salvation, would require a suspension 
of their ordinary employment, and make the day a different day 
from all the other days of their week. We cannot imagine that, 
with the fervour of their religious love, receiving such exhorta- 
tions to brotherly love and mutual edification, their meetings 
on that day were brief and languid. The only reported instance 
shows us the number of hours they spent together, hours which 
sped quickly as do the hours of a family meeting. Judging then 
from what we know of the sweetness of public worship to devout 
Christians, and from the need they would feel of spending lonely 
hours in self-examination, inwardly digesting Christian truth, 
and in communion with the Saviour, we are assured that, if one 
day were set apart for such exercises, the whole day would be 
only too short, and those who could would abandon all other 
labour for such supreme duties and Divine refreshments. If it 

was a holy day, it must of necessity have been a day of rest ; for 

the two are inseparable. There is abundance of historical proof 

that it was a holy day, and this necessitates exemption, so far as 

possible, from secular cares. 

The Sabbath, therefore, remains in a more spiritual and exalted 
form. We know not whether Paul explained the change of the day 
to the Christian Church, and showed the fulfilment of the fourth 
Commandment in the Lord’s day, which was their Sabbath, 
freed from the carnal ordinance of Judaism ; but the fact exists. 
Here, in the Church, at its commencement, and throughout its 
history, is one day in seven, consecrated as a holy day, and there- 
fore a day of rest. Here is the institution which God established 
in the ancient world, and preserved in Judaism, living in fresh 
spiritual vigour in the Church at its very formation, and 
welcomed as one of its blessed ordinances wherever it is estab- 
lished. The other nine laws of the Decalogue are received by 
the Church ; now we see that the fourth also has been. How 
then can we say that the Decalogue is abolished, when every 
one of its precepts have been explained by Christ, enjoined by His 
Apostles, (though not in exact words,) and perpetuated by His 
Church? 

The day, however, has been changed. On this we make the 
four following remarks, and close. 

1. The change was doubtless authorized by Christ. Comparing 
the immediacy of the rise in the Church of the custom of devoting 
the first day of the week as a holy day, with the significance and 
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importance thrown around that day by the resurrection of Christ, 
and His appearances afterwards, we feel that He Himself 
crowned that day with especial honour, and made it the Sabbath 
of His Church. 

2. It was ratified, if not established, by the Apostles. They 
must have introduced and enforced the custom which was every- 
where prevalent in the Churches which they planted, of con- 
secrating the first day as the day for public worship. No other 
explanation suffices to account for the unanimity and universality 
of the custom. 

3. So far as concerns the reflex purposes of the Sabbath, 
i.e., its objects as connected with the physical and spiritual well- 
being of man, the change makes not the slightest difference. 
One day in seven is the stipulated amount of time which God 
has consecrated, and which man’s experience proves to be impera- 
tively needed by all who would live healthfully and holily. No 
ordinance can fix for the entire world identically the same hours 
which are to constitute the universal Sabbath. In Judea this 
was possible, but not in Christendom, which stretches from 
Britain to Australia. Further: the fourth Commandment both in 
its spirit and letter applies, not to the particular day of the seven, 
which may be altered according to the point from which we 
enumerate their order ; but to one day in the seven: ‘ Siz days 
shalt thou labour, but on the seventh shalt thou rest ;’ a law as 
exactly fulfilled now, in the Christian Sabbath, as in the 
Jewish. 

4. There were wise and righteous reasons for the change, 
both to distinguish the spiritual newness of Christian worship 
from the formal superstitious observances of Jewish worship, 
and because of the sublimity of the event which is henceforth to 
be chiefly remembered and celebrated upon earth and in heaven. 
The eternal power and Godhead of God manifest in Creation were 
glorious, and bow the spirit in lowly reverence before His 
Majesty; but now two attributes of God—His justice and 
mercy—are revealed, as they only can subsist in mystic co-exist- 
ence, the one reflecting light upon the other, which covers the 
spirit with a vaster awe, and awakens within the rapturous 
melodies of a new song. These attributes blended together dis- 
close the holiness of God, of which angels in the temple above, and 
saints in the temple below, make mention continually ; all hearts 
swelling im one universal symphony, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty. This righteousness of God is revealed in the Gospel of 
Christ from faith to faith ; it is manifested in the advent, life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ ; and outshines with splendour all 
revelation of power and wisdom which the books of nature and 
providence can unfold. Hence the new day to commemorate the 
new event. On the Sabbath morning angels came to earth to 
say, the Lord had risen, and the work of salvation was com- 
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pleted. Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and 
peace have embraced each other. 


We have now brought this important argument to a close. 
The reader will remark that we have confined our attention to 
the history and authority of the sacred day, leaving the question 
of its national observance unconsidered. The latter may form 
the topic of a future paper, if occasion should require. In the 
meantime we feel that the main and most urgent part of our 
duty is accomplished. If we have succeeded in establishing the 
nature and authority of the Christian Sabbath, we have thereby 
afforded also some intimation of its claims on every Christian 
people. If we have proved it to be a Divine institution, con- 
ferred upon our race at the beginning, its universal and perpetual 
obligation will necessarily and readily be inferred. This lesson 
is for our rulers and ourselves. The Sabbath is good for man as 
man,—for man socially as well as religiously considered ; good, 
by the law of Providence, for the inferior and dependent world, 
for servant as well as master, and for beast as well as servant. 
We disturb the economy of things, we injure a dumb and help- 
less creature, if we defraud even the beast that perishes of his 
humble share in this merciful remission of the curse. Again: 
if we have shown this sacred institution to have been inde- 
pendent of the Jewish economy in its original, we may safely 
deny that it is subject to the same galling and humiliating 
bonds. We claim for the Christian Sabbath something better 
than a formal and Levitical observance. It is ours to stand upon 
a wider but a higher platform; to present a freer but a purer 
worship ; to merge a legal duty in a Christian privilege. From 
all this it would appear that the obligation of the Sabbath in a 
Christian land begins with the individual. It is no longer 
imposed by external authority and enforced by legal penalties. 
The relation of Government to this institution is the same as to 
the kindred institute of marriage: as a prime instrument of 
social order, ordained by the Almighty for the temporal and 
spiritual benefit of mankind, our rulers must see that its decent 
observance is maintained, that it is not in any way outraged or 
defied. This is all that legislation can effect ; and we deprecate 
its attempting more. Even amongst Christian Churches and 
Christian families nothing could be more hurtful than an eflort 
to impose an uniform and rigorous standard of Sabbath-day 
observance. No Christian, indeed, can too faithfully or too well 
fulfil its hallowed duties ; but let each one at the same time be 
well assured that the beauty of his example is more persuasive 
than the authority of his frown or the weight of his censure. 
The bighest Christian holiness is consistent only with the widest 
Christian liberty. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. If any come short of his Christian privilege, let us not 
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irritate by dogmatic censures, but in a blameless and exalted 
walk exhibit the advantage of a more excellent way. We cannot 
‘set before our own eyes too lofty a standard of faith and 
practice; but in relation to our fellow Christians the grace 
which best becomes us is that which hopeth and believeth all 


things. 
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Canapa, as is well known to the reader, is divided into two 
Provinces, the Upper and the Lower. A glance at the general 
map of the country will show that this division is natural; the 
River Ottawa forming the main boundary line between them, 
north-west of the St. Lawrence, with which it forms a junction 
above the Island of Montreal, on which the city of the same name 
is built. A small tract of land, the sections of which are named 
Vaudreuil and Soulage, situated on the western point at the 
junction of the two rivers, belongs also to Lower Canada; but 
for what reason it was taken from the Upper Province, to which 
it geographically belongs, we are at a loss to understand. On 
the south side of the St. Lawrence, the boundary line separating 
it from the United States takes a straight course from Lake St. 
Francis, a ‘ broad’ of that river, to Canaan. From thence it 
takes a south-easterly direction along the frontier of Maine and 
New Brunswick, terminating at the entrance of the Bay of 
Chaleure. 

The old French settlements are chiefly situated on the line of 
the St. Lawrence on each shore, reaching about forty miles from 
that river. ‘The Canadian farms,’ says Mr. Martin, ‘are 
remarkable for the small breadth of the farm on the bank of the 
river, and its great depth inland; the latter being often, in pro- 
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portion to the former, as 60 to 1; namely, half an arpent * broad 
in front of the St. Lawrence or any other river, and 30 arpents 
in depth+ On the south side of the St. Lawrence the settle- 
ments on the banks of the river are almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Aaditans; whilst between them and the frontier 
are either British or United States settlers, who have recently 
taken land there. The names of most of the townships and 
parishes are duplicates of those of the ‘Old Country,’ bespeaking 
the origin of the settlers. The new local Government has wisely 
passed an Act abolishing the seignorial rights, and with them 
every vestige of feudalism. This change was effected with little 
opposition and no disturbance, and its beneficial influence is 
already felt in the stimulus it has imparted to the landholder, 
who can now acquire a permanent freehold title to the land he 
occupies :-— 

‘The feudal tenure by which the great bulk of the lands in Lower 
Canada were from their first settlement held, has been regarded, and 
we believe with truth, as a great drawback to the improvement of the 
country. Where property could not change hands without serious 
taxes and impediments, and where improvements became but partially 
the property of those who made them, enterprise shrunk from having 
anything to do with the land, and the spirit of improvement was 
universally damped. But the Legislature at its last sitting wisely and 
patriotically swept this tenure away for ever, and the people can now 
acquire property with little cost, and hold it in fee simple. This 
great measure, it is thought, will work a complete revolution in Lower 
Canada. The knowledge that improvements will be for their own sole 
benefit, will stimulate the people to make them; and the proud con- 
sciousness that they will become the lords of their own soil, will beget 
a strong and manly desire to acquire it.’—Hogan, p. 28. 


There is not a doubt but the conservative spirit of the French 
Canadian has materially operated against prosperity in the Lower 
Province. But we have reason to hope that in future prejudice 
will give way before self-interest ; and that the example of those 
intelligent settlers who have taken the lands at the back of the 
French settlements will gradually open their eyes to the value of 
those improvements in agriculture which have effected so much 
good in the Upper Province. One great object has already been 
obtained, which, if persevered in, will doubtless do more to 
promote improvement than any other plan :— 

‘ Agricultural societies,—the great radiating points of knowledge 
and practical improvement,—have sprung up, and are springing up, in 
the more advanced settlements. At an Exhibition held at Quebec 
last autumn, the show of Durham cattle, of imported swine, and of 
horses, would have done credit to any part of America....... If these 
exhibitions are promoted, and succeed as well in Lower Canada as in 
Upper,—and there is no reason why they should not,—they will 





* The French arpent is an acre and a half English. + ‘ British Colonies,’ p. 128. 
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change the whole aspect of Lower Canadian farming in a few years. 
Bad customs will disappear before them, like bad weeds. For people, 
when they come to contrast the productions of labour and skill, eannot 
but prefer what brings honour as well as profit, over what entails 
inconvenience and invites disrespect. Nor will men long continue to 
carry errors home with them, when truth is discovered to be a much 
more valuable commodity.......Agricultural societies, with their thou- 
sand rewards for the best productions of the country, and their thou- 
sand exposures of the systems and prejudices which occasion the 
worst, strike me as admirable contrivances to make men ashamed of 
being behind the age, and honoured by keeping pace with it.’— Hogan, 
p- 28. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to improvement in Lower 
Canada is the pertinacity with which the French haditant sus- 
tains the distinction of race. Rarely indeed is one of that 
class known to marry an Englishman, or any other foreigner 
than a Frenchman, nor is a cordial intercourse kept up 
between themselves and other races. The late Lord Durham, 
in a report laid before the Queen, has placed this hostility 
of race in very strong language, and gives a remarkable 
instance of it. ‘I accepted,’ said he, ‘ the office of President of 
the Agricultural Association of the District of Quebec, and 
attended the show previous to the distribution of prizes. I then 
found that the French farmers would not compete, even on this 
neutral ground, with the Englishman: distinct prizes were in 
almost every department given to the two races ; and the national 
ploughing matches were carried on in separate, and even distant, 
fields.......The two parties combine for no public object; they 
cannot harmonize even in associations of charity. The only 
public occasion on which they ever meet, is in the jury box ; 
and they meet there only to the utter obstruction of justice.’ 
With such a permanent cause of social separation, the over- 
whelming proportion of numbers of the French Canadians gives 
them a preponderance in political affairs in the Lower Province, 
which nothing but its union with the Upper could counteract. 
By the Census of 1851, it appears that there was, at that time, 
a population of 890,261 persons in Lower Canada, of whom 
669,528 were of French Canadian origin. The bulk of these, as 
a matter of course, are of the Roman Catholic persuasion, the 
entire number of which is 746,866, leaving only 143,395 persons 
of all other creeds. The good policy, therefore,—not to say 
absolute necessity, if the colony was to enjoy any degree of 
prosperity,—of the Act of Union, passed in 1810, is beyond 
dispute. The concession of self-government by the Act of the 
12th of Victoria was the crowning measure of ‘ justice to Canada,’ 
and indicated a lucid interval in the British Legislature that 
gave promise of much future good. The subsequent flourishing 
state of the colony is a cutting reproach to the system previously 
pursued, and its abettors. 
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What we have already quoted, is sufficient to show that in 
Lower Canada the system of agriculture practised amongst the 
old settlers has nothing in common with that of Britain. It is, 
in fact, that of the United States, without the commercial spirit 
which prevails there. With a soil richly saturated with the 
elements of fertility, the same scourging system is practised ; 
and we are told by Dr. Lillie, that ‘many farms have been 
cropped with wheat for thirty or forty years, almost without 
alternation or fallowing ; and, owing to this and to the ravages of 
the fly, (weevil,) have, for a few years past, yielded but com- 
paratively inadequate returns. They produce, however, good crops 
of peas and oats, and the cultivation of timothy and clover has 
of late years been found very successful.’ But the cultivation of 
wheat is the most profitable part of husbandry ; and when we 
find that in Lower Canada the production of wheat ranges from 
15 bushels 29ibs. to 9 bushels 45 Ibs. per acre, whilst in Upper 
Canada it ranges from 26 bushels 25 Ibs. to 16 bushels 9 Ibs., 
per acre,* we can be at no loss in forming a judgment of the 
two systems practised. The fact is, as we shall presently show, 
nearly all the wheat exported from Canada is the produce of the 
Upper Province, the quantity raised in the Lower Province 
being barely sufficient to supply the inhabitants. 

Referring again to the territory of Lower Canada on the south 
side of the St. Lawrence, we find the following passage in Dr. 
Lillie’s work, being an extract from a Report by Bouchette, 
presented by a Special Committee to the House of Assembly :— 

‘The Eastern Townships, properly so called, is that great extent of 
habitable and fertile country contained between the Chamblay and 
Chaudiere rivers in one direction, and between the frontier lines of 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and the seignories of the 
districts of Montreal, St. Francis, Three Rivers, and Quebec, on the 
other. This vast territory promises to become at no distant period 
the richest, the most populous, and the most flourishing part of 
Lower Canada; not only on account of its climate, milder than that of 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, of the immense extent of excellent and 
fertile soil which it includes, and of its abundant streams of water; but 
also, and more especially, because that part of our fine country borders 
on the territory of our industrious neighbours, and must be traversed 
by the main lines of communication between the two countries, as by 
the railroad from Montreal to Melbourne on the St. Francis, and from 
Melbourne to Portland on the Atlantic ; and soon hereafter, we trust, 
by that from Melbourne to Quebec.’—Lillie, p. 106. 

‘The trees (on the Highlands) stand far apart, and the land is cul- 
tivable before the stumps are rotted out. They are likewise naturally 
drained, so that in the very first year after the labour of clearing is 
completed, a crop may be raised, often the best they ever yield: the 





* Martin makes the average produce of wheat in Upper Canada for ten years up to 
1848 to be 25 bushels per acre; of maize, 40 bushels ; oats, 40 bushels; barley, 30 
bushels; and peas, 35 bushels per acre.—Martin’s Canada, p. 135. 
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soil makes a grateful and immediate return to its proprietor for the 
preference by which he has distinguished it.’— Lillie, p. 106. 

‘ The plains of the north-west, and the vale on the south-east of the 
mountain-belt, constitute two valuable tracts of country of great agri- 
cultural capability. The soil of the former, though in some places 
light, is for the most part a strong calcareous clay, supporting in its 
wild state a predominating growth of soft wood, but, when cleared, 
well suited to yield abundant crops of excellent wheat, for which the 
seignoriul farms along the St. Lawrence were formerly celebrated. 
The soil of the south-eastern vale is, with many exceptions, generally 
a gravelly loam seldom deficient in calcareous quality, and often very 
ferruginous. Its timber is chiefly hard-wood. It is well adapted for 
wheat.’—Tbid., p. 104. 


This large and flourishing region is at present chiefly un- 
cleared ; but the certainty that it must necessarily constitute 
the route of the trunk line of railway to New Brunswick, &c., 
will give it an additional importance, and attract emigrants to 
it. It contains iron ore and other metallic and mineral pro- 
ductions, has vast deposits of peat, is intersected with innumerable 
streams, besides several large rivers, and, lastly, will be brought 
by the projected railroads within reach of the extensive coal-fields 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the New England States.* 
These advantages indicate a district well adapted for manu- 
facturing establishments, which will probably be introduced at a 
future time. At present, however, and for many years to come, 
agriculture will be the legitimate employment of Canada; and, 
until labour becomes plentiful, which cannot be the case whilst 
there is so much land to reclaim from the forest, every hand 
diverted to any other purpose, with the single exception of the 
manufacture of heavy goods, will be a certain loss to the 
country ; it being impossible for a new country like Canada to 
compete with the European manufacturers, who have an overplus, 
rather than a deficiency, of labour. 

' We shall now pass on to the consideration of Upper Canada, 
(or Canada West,) it being our object rather to point out to 
those who are contemplating a settlement in that country the 
most eligible spots for the agriculturist, than to enter upon a 
minute description of it, which can better be obtained by a 
reference to the works themselves. The Upper Province is 
geographically divided into three sections. The first or eastern 
comprises the angular tract lying between the Rivers St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa. The second reaches from the Ottawa to Lake 
Nipissing, and from thence at a right angle to the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, near Toronto, which is the capital of the sec- 





* On the north-west are the immense coal-fields of the Michigan territory, with a 
surface of 12,000 square miles. The coal-field of Appalachia on the south-east is 
supposed to be 60,000 square miles in extent, and is the largest carboniferous tract in 
the known world.— Hogan, p. 40. 
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tion. The third comprehends the irregular peninsula encircled 
by Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, with the straits 
by which they are connected with each other. 

The first or eastern section comprises the counties of Glen- 
gary, Stormont, Dundas, Leeds and Grenville, Prescott, Russell, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Carlton. One of its most distinguishing 
features is the Rideau Canal, which unites the River Ottawa 
with the St. Lawrence, being an extension of the River Rideau, 
which joins the Ottawa at the city of that name, (formerly 
Bytown,) and having Kingston at the head of the St. Lawrence 
for its southern terminus. The city of Ottawa is rapidly 
increasing, the population numbering ten thousand, although 
of not more than twenty years’ standing. ‘The farm on which 
it is built was sold twenty-five years ago for £80, and is now 
computed to be worth over £50,000.2* The canal was con- 
structed by Government, and contains forty-seven locks, the 
whole distance between the termini being one hundred and 
forty-two miles. This section is all more or less settled, and 
contains a great deal of fine land, and an enterprising popula- 
tion, a great number of whom are Scotch, as the names of the 
counties and townships indicate. 

The second or central section comprises the counties of 
Frontenac, Lennox, Addington, Hastings, Prince Edward, 
Northumberland, Durham, Peterborough, the four Ridings of 
York, and Simcoe. It is very extensive, and the largest portion 
of it is still unsurveyed. An extensive tract, however, on the 
Ottawa River has recently been surveyed, and laid out in town- 
ships, by order of the Provincial Legislature ; and free grants of 
one hundred acres each are made to persons of any country 
desirous of settling there, on certain conditions easy of fulfil- 
ment. Several rivers traverse this section, two of which, the 
Otonabee and Trent, are connected with a dozen lakes. The 
city of Toronto is considered the capital of this district ; and, 
with Kingston,—both on Lake Ontario,—is rapidly rising in 
population and commercial importance.t It contains a fertile 
soil, and large quantities of wheat are raised beyond the 
consumption of the district. 

The third or western section is perhaps the most important 
of the three, both on account of its local advantages and the 
mildness of its climate, as well as the extreme fertility of its 
soil. The whole of this section has been surveyed and laid out 
in townships, and is rapidly filling with a British population. 
Hamilton is the capital city, situated at the western extremity 
of Lake Ontario. It contains the counties of Halton, Went- 
worth, Lincoln, Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Middlesex, Kent, 
Essex, Huron, Waterloo, and Oxford. The Welland Canal, 





* Morris, p. 35. + Ibid. 
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uniting Lakes Erie and Ontario, is in this section, which is 
separated from the United States’ territory by the River Nia- 
gara. Its extreme west is also separated from the State of 
Michigan by the Rivers Detroit and St. Clair, both connected 
with Lakes St. Clair and Huron. The Canada Land Company 
possess a large tract of land in this section, which is being fast 
settled with a superior class of emigrants. 

Canada West possesses very superior attractions to the British 
emigrant. Not only is it far before the Eastern Province 
in all local advantages, but it is essentially a British colony. 
By a reference to the Census of 1851, we find that, out of a 
population of 952,004, the number of French Canadians was 
26,407, and of Roman Catholics, 167,690 ; the former being as 
one to thirty-six, and the latter as one to five and two-thirds, 
of the whole. There is not a doubt but that the large majority 
of the Aabitans in Canada East, by whom the conservative spirit 
has been preserved intact, has materially checked the spirit of 
enterprise and improvement in that Province. On the other 
hand, the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon race in Canada 
West has had the directly opposite effect, and has stimulated 
even the minority to activity and enterprise. The following is 
the state of the population in regard to the countries which 
have contributed to it :— 





Canadians, not of French origin ............... 526,093 
English and Welsh ..................cecsesees cas 82,699 
DEE succusudecdaubindectiediuedsasuaiseisaidanadiab 176,267 
ERO EE: SESE Rep OOR Se REE EATS 75,811 
French Canadians ..................-+- sntoneirnanaea 26,407 
I i laa chiens dainty 43,732 
IID: snishinnckebatinnnsavensnnsuntunmnanl 20,995 

952,004 





Of the first number a large majority are descendants from 
English and Scotch parents, as is manifest from two facts. The 
first is the small proportion of Roman Catholics, who do not even 
amount to the number of Irish residents; and the second is the 
names of the counties and townships, which are almost all 
English or Scotch. One, therefore, from those countries, who 
emigrates to Canada West, is sure, not only to meet with the 
society he has been accustomed to, but, in all probability, with 
old acquaintances, who are but too happy to renew friendships 
which were broken with pain and reluctance. Very different, 
indeed, was the lot of the early settler in that country. 


‘Those,’ says Hogan, ‘ who have been in the habit of passing early 
clearings in Upper Canada, must have been struck with the cheerless 
and lonely, even desolate, appearance of the first settler’s little log-hut. 
In the midst of a dense forest, and with a patch of clearing, scarcely 
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large enough to let the sun shine in upon him, he looks not unlike a 
person struggling for existence on a single plank in the middle of an 
ocean. For weeks, often for months, he sees not the face of a 
stranger. The same still and wild and boundless forest every morn- 
ing rises up to his view; and his only hope against its shutting him 
in for life, rests in the axe upon his shoulder. A few blades of corn, 
peeping up between stumps, whose very roots interlace, so close are 
they together, are his sole safeguards against want; whilst the few 
potato plants in little far-between “hills,” and which struggle for 
existence against the brier-bush and luxuriant underwood, are to form 
the seeds of his future plenty. ‘Tall pine-trees, girdled and blackened 
by the fires, stand out as grim monuments of the prevailing loneliness ; 
whilst the forest itself, like an immense wall round a fortress, seems 
to say to the settler, “ How can poverty even expect to escape from 
such a prison-house ?”’...... Yet there is, happily, a poetry in every 
man’s nature; and there is no scene in life, how cheerless soever it 
may seem, where that poetry may not spring up, where it may not 
gild desolation itself, and cause a few to hope where all the world 
besides might despair. That little clearing,—for I describe a reality, 
—which to others might afford such slender guarantee for bare sub- 
sistence, was, nevertheless, a source of bright and cheering dreams to 
that lonely settler. He looked at it; a instead of thinking of its 
littleness, it was the foundation of great hopes, of a large farm and 
rich corn-fields, to him. And this very dream, or poetry, or what you 
will, cheered him at his lonely toil, and made him contented at his 
rude fire-side. The blades of corn, that you might regard as convey- 
ing but a tantalizing idea of human comfort, were associated by him 
with large stacks and full granaries ; and the very thought nerved his 
arm, and made him happy. His little lonely hut, into which I saw 
shrink out of sight his timid children,—-for they rarely, if ever, saw a 
stranger,—was coupled by him, not with the notion of privations 
and hardships you might naturally attach to it, but with the proud 
and manly idea, that t¢ should be the place where he should achieve 
the respectability and independence of those children. But, besides 
this, he knew the history of hundreds, nay, thousands, of others in 
Canada, who had gained prosperity against similar odds ; and he said 
in his manliness, that he should go and do likewise.’— Hogan, p. 21. 


Will the reader say that this is too poetical to square with 
the stern realities of an emigrant’s life, and that the discomforts 
far out-balance the advantages? Let him listen, then, to the 
result. 

‘Seven years afterwards, I passed that same settler’s cottage,—it 
was in the valley of the Grand River in Upper Canada, not far from 
the present village of Caledonia. The little log-hut was used as a 
back kitchen to a neat two-story framed house, painted white. A 
large barn stood near by, with stock of every description in its yard. 
The stumps, round which the blades of corn, when I last saw the 
place, had so much difficulty in springing up, had nearly all dis- 
appeared. Luxuriant Indian corn had sole possession of the place 
where the potatoes had so hard a struggle against the brier-bushes 
and the underwood. The forest—dense and impenetrable though it 
VOL. VIII. NO. XVI. GG 
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seemed—had been pushed far back by the energetic arm of man. A 
garden, bright with flowers, and enclosed in a neat picket fence, fronted 
the house; a young orchard spread out in the rear. I met a farmer, 
as I was quitting the scene, returning from church with his wife and 
family. It was on a Sunday, and there was nothing in their appear- 
ance, save perhaps a healthy brown in their faces, to distinguish them 
from persons of wealth in cities. The waggon they were in, their 
horses, harness, dresses, everything about them in short, indicated 
comfort and easy circumstances. I inquired of the man, who was 
the owner of the property I have just been describing? “ It is mine, 
Sir,” he replied; “I settled on it nine years ago, and have, thank 
God, had tolerable success.” ’—Hogan, p. 23. 


It was natural that a people thus self-educated and intelligent 
should desire to be relieved from the blundering legislation of 
Colonial Ministers, ignorant of their wants, jealous of their free- 
dom, and open to the misrepresentations of men interested in 
misleading them.* Happily this anti-progressive policy has at 
length been abandoned; and, with the exception of occasional 
petty mischievous meddling, our colonists are now left pretty 
nearly to manage their own affairs. Their increasing subse- 
quent prosperity proves their fitness for it, and justifies the 
experiment. 

We regret that none of our authors have given any specific 
account of the Agricultural Societies of Canada, without which but 
an imperfect idea can be formed of the spirit which is infused into 
the Canadian husbandry. The only reference to them of any 
value occurs in Dr. Lillie’s work, to the following effect :— 


* That in 1851 there was granted by Parliament to the Agricultural 
Societies of Upper and Lower Canada the sum of £13,794. 13s. 3d.,+ 
to aid them in their endeavours to improve the agriculture of the 
country ; and £13,811. 15s. 4d. in 1853; that £500 additional is 
allowed, in aid of a model farm in Toronto ; that in the University of 
Toronto a Professorship of Agriculture is ably sustained ; and that in 
the same institution five Agricultural Scholarships (value £30 each) 
have recently been established.’— Lillie, p. 155. 





* A remarkable instance of this kind, in which a measure most injurious to the 
Canadian timber trade was frustrated by the tact and energy of two young merchants, 
occurred about thirty years ago. Lord A., the then Colonial Minister, had, by the 
advice of some merchants, given notice of a Bill for making alterations in the Canadian 
timber duties, which would have done irreparable injury to the trade, and transferred 
the benefit to that of Norway. The two merchants referred to, who had for some years 
been collecting statistics of the general trade of Canada, wrote to his Lordship, request- 
ing an interview. It was granted; and, neither of them having reached the age of 
twenty-five, they were received by his Lordship with a suppressed smile, indicative of 
curiosity to hear what such boys could have to teach a Colonial Minister. Before, 
however, they parted, they so far convinced his Lordship of their better acquaintance 
with the subject, that he flung down the voluminous papers of statistics which, one 
after another, they presented to him; confessed his entire ignorance of the subject, and 
that he had been misled ; and requested them to call again, when he would go further 
into the question. ‘The result was, that the obnoxious measure was abandoned, and 
others adopted, more conducive to the prosperity of the colonial trade. 

+ ‘Public Accounts, 1852,’ p. 82. ¢ ‘Public Accounts, 1853,’ p. 92. 
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Morris also states, that— 


‘for both Upper and Lower Canada General Agricultural Societies 
are established, and hold annual agricultural and industrial fairs and 
exhibitions. In the counties also local societies are established; and 
the Bureau of Agriculture, a department of Government, is the head 
of the whole system.’— Morris, p. 75. 

The quantity of land already brought under cultivation in 
the two Provinces is considerable, but there is still an abun- 
dance for future appropriation. By the returns of 1851, it 
appears that the total extent is 155,188,425 acres, of which 
Lower Canada contains 134,393,600, and Upper Canada 
20,794,825 acres. Of this there are held in the former 
8,113,379, and in the latter, 9,826,417 acres. 


‘Of these eighteen millions nearly of acres taken possession of, 
there is considerably over seven and a quarter millions under culti- 
vation, more than seven-eighteenths of the whole. Divided among 
our population it amounts to four acres, or thereabouts, for each 
inhabitant.’— Lillie, p. 141. 

It will be seen by the above, that Upper Canada has advanced 
much faster than Lower. The following shows the progress 
each has made in a given time :— 


‘ The number of cultivated acres was in,— 


Acres. Acres. 
1831 ... ~ ae in Lower Canada...... 818,432 in Upper Canada. 
1844 ... 2,802,317 - » 2,166,101 - *” 
1851 ... 3,605 076 ” - 3,695,763 * * 


. The produce of these three periods in the two Provinces is stated 
as follows :—t 
THE PRODUCE IS IN BUSHELS. 
































LOWER CANADA. UPPER CANADA. 
1831. i¥ 1844. 1851. 1831. 1844. 1851. 
MU arcencscsanness 3,404,756 942,835/3,045,600/3,221,991/7,558,773 12,674,503 
I ccctcaaidsnsaciaicsite 948,758 1,219,420)1,473,625/1,193,551/1,753,846) 2,872,413 
er eee 3,142,274,7,238,753) — 4,788, 167/7,055,730)11,186,161 
EEE Kesanksienontess 394,795 1,195,456) 456,344/1,031,355) 515,727) 625,355 
DE ce sacecanniecanes 234,529) 333,446) 345,290] 292,970) 446,293) 479,623 
Indian Corn ......... 339,633) 141,008) 419,017] 691,359/1,137,555) 1,662,524 
DE intidcneiens 7,357,416 |9,918,869|4,533,461/8,080,397|4,751,331| 5,077,315 
Buck Wheat ......... 106,050| 374,809] 588,280 679,754 
! 





‘In the last ten years the growth of wheat in the whole of the 
United States increased 48 per cent., and that of Canada, in the same 
period, increased 400 per cent. Even in Indian corn, the production 
of Canada compares most favourably with the States, the increase 
in the States for a period of ten years up to 1851 being 56 per cent. ; 
and for nine years up to the same period, that of Canada was 163 per 
cent. 





* Lillie, p. 142. + Ibid., p. 144. $ Hogan, p. 35. 
262 
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‘The total export of wheat, and flour as wheat, in 1851, from 
Canada, was,— 


Bushels. 
eae 
Sl bncainiionddnessanteimesntanne: 3,343,175 

SE kxcietsebanssacead 4.276,931’ * 


Since 1851, the export of wheat from Canada has largely 
increased, and, we believe, amounts to nearly 700,000 qrs. per 
annum. But the greatest portion of it is sent by way of New 
York, through the Erie Canal and the Hudson, and comes to 
Europe, or, at least, is entered in the official returns, as United 
States’ produce. A large trade in flour is now carried on with 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In 1853, the value of the 
exports to these Provinces amounted to £345,116. 7s. 11d., of 
which the article of flour bore the proportion of £238,804. 7s. 6d. 
The imports from thence amounted to £158,164. 19s. 7d. A 
reciprocal trade is thus carried on, beneficial to both; the coal 
and fish of the Lower Provinces being profitably exchanged for 
the flour, wheat, &c., of Canada.t This interchange of com- 
modities is annually increasing, the port of Halifax being the 
medium of intercourse with the West Indies, where a ready and 
extensive market exists for the bread-stuffs, timber, &c., of the 
Canadas. 

The entire imports into Canada in the year 1853 were 
£7,995,359. 1s. ld.; and for the same year the exports were 
£5,950,325. 15s. 4d., currency. These were apportioned as 


follows :— 
IMPORTS. 
£. s. d. 
inc ia aa arta <a 4,622,380 6 10 
British North American Colonies ......... 158,164 19 7 
CTD sscndicaninanenaiasnseuionsiieben 2,945,556 17 0 
Ee Ds irndacnvcndcsbsdacanessaninastan 265,256 17 8 
EXPORTS 
£. s. @. 
ee eee 2,866,351 19 4 
British North American Colonies ......... 345,116 7 11 
ae 2,681,363 15 8 
IO ncn ctcitntichbbanbenthawen 5,045 16 11 
ST us clei cuiinaehinenaonpenannenbats 52,447 15 6 


The rearing of live stock forms an important branch of agri- 
culture in Canada. We have spoken of the improvement in the 
breeds of cattle, horses, and pigs, for which purpose the best 
types that could be procured in Europe have been purchased 
and exported thither. No expense has been spared, and the 





* Morris, p. 104. + Ibid., p. 57. 
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descendants of these have been eagerly sought after by the 
farmers of Canada West. Large tracts of land in this Province 
are admirably adapted for grazing, being almost free from tim- 
ber, and consisting of extensive prairie land, more resembling 
the gentlemen’s parks in England than a wild and new country. 
The number of milch cows in Canada in 1851 was 592,622, being 
two to every 6} persons. Of sheep, there were nine to every 
ten inhabitants; and in Upper Canada, ten sheep to every hun- 
dred acres occupied. In ten years the increase of sheep was 
thirty-five, and of wool sixty-four per cent. The quality of this 
latter was considered, at the Great Exhibition, to be nearly equal 
to the finest samples of German wool.* 

Of horses, there is one to every five persons, the increase in 
ten years having been fifty per cent., and that of the superior 
breeds of cattle sixty-four per cent., in six years. Such has been 
the spirit with which the Canadian farmers have sought the 
improvement of stock of all kinds, and so careful have their 
agents in the United Kingdom been in selecting the finest 
breeds, that they are now able to compete with any part of the 
world in this department of rural economy. The entire ‘ value 
of all the vegetable productions of Canada in 1851 was estimated 
at £9,200,000; that of grain being £5,630,000, and of other 
products, £3,370,000; the wheat crops that year allowing 
nearly 13} bushels to every inhabitant, whilst that of the 
United States in the same year yielded only 44 bushels to each 
person.’ 

The rearing of cattle is the chief source of agricultural 
improvement in Upper Canada. Owing to the heavy expense 
and difficulty, in a young colony, of procuring artificial manures, 
such as guano, nitrate of soda, &c., it is of the first importance to 
the farmers to raise a large quantity of farm-yard manure, in order 
to keep up the fertility of the land. The Canadian farmers are 
quite alive to this, as well as to the profit of live stock, independent 
of the collateral advantage of raising manure. Farming, in fact, 
in that new country, is conducted upon the same principles as 
in England, with such modifications as the different state of the 
land requires. Of course, in the outset, when the forest has to 
be cleared, and whilst the stumps of trees remain, systematic 
agriculture is out of the question. The settler must then break 
up the soil between, in the best and most ready way he can, and 
put in his seed or his roots without much regard to regularity, 
But as soon as the land is cleared of stumps and roots, the trial 
of skill, judgment, and patient foresight commences. He finds 
a rich virgin soil, capable of yielding for some years consecu- 
tively good crops of wheat and other cereals; and the question 
arises, Will it not be more profitable to farm thus, than by the 





* Hogan. 
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adoption of a more systematic method wait the result of a 
regular course of husbandry? The old French Canadians, like 
the United States farmers, adopted the former practice ; whilst 
those of Canada West, better instructed as to the value of a 
good soil, and the means of preserving it, have generally adopted 
the English system of sustaining the soil in its fertility, and are 
now reaping the benefit. All kinds of vegetable produce in 
Canada are of the first quality, especially potatoes, beet-root, 
and turnips, which flourish abundantly. The land of Lower 
Canada is supposed to be peculiarly adapted to root crops, the 
exhibition of which, at the Agricultural Shows, is remarkably 
fine in regard to size and quality. The land in Upper Canada 
is said to be better adapted for wheat than that of Lower Canada ; 
but we greatly question whether this superiority does not arise 
from the more judicious management of the soil practised there. 
The scourging system pursued in the Lower Province, and in the 
United States, would unfit the most productive soil in the world 
for the production of wheat, and we see the fruit of it in its 
falling off in both those countries. The extraordinary increase 
in the export of wheat from Canada, nearly the whole of which 
is the produce of the Upper Province, is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table :— 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1838... 296,020 1843 ... 1,193,918 1848... 2,248,016 
1839... 249,471 1844 ... 2,350,018 1849... 3,645,320 
1840 ... 1,739,119 1845 ... 2,597,392 1850... 4,547,224 
1841 ... 2,313,836 1846 ... 3,312,757 1851... 4,275,896 
1842 ... 1,678,102 1847 ... 3,883,156 1852... 5,496,718 
This statement is from the Canadian Journal for 1853, as 
quoted by Dr. Lillie ; and it is added :— 


‘It appears by the above statement, that our exports of wheat in 
1852 were about eighteen times as great as they were in 1838. They 
have doubled four times in fifteen years, or more than once in every 
four years. They are now one half as much as the exports of wheat 
from the United States; and, at the present rates of increase,— 
doubling every four years,—our exports of wheat will, in 1856, be equal 
to those of the United States.’—Lillie, p. 151. 


The following is the value of the agricultural products of 
Canada for 1851, as estimated by Mr. Hutton in his report on 
the Census, and also quoted by Lillie: (p. 152 :)— 


Upper Canada Lower Canada. All Canada. 
Live Stock ............ £6,133,354 £4,814,183 £10,947 ,537 
REE acide Atteddaaanis 3,953,777 1,670,491 5,624,268 
Other products ...... 1,991,885 2,443,268 4,435,153 
Manufactured articles 800,834 655,165 1,455,999 
Beef and Pork ....... 946,013 662,795 1,608,808 


Grand Total ...... £13,825,863 £10,245,902 £24,071,765 
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In the agricultural section of the Reports of the Juries of the 
‘Great Exhibition of 1851,’ Canada is mentioned as sending a 
fine supply of wheat of all the ordinary English kinds, but every 
sample of more than ordinary excellence. ‘To this testimony we 
may add the fact, that Canada flour is preferred in the English 
market to that of the United States. 

The Canadian lumber, or timber, trade is one of the most 
important items in the commerce of that country. The follow- 
ing is the quantity of each kind imported from thence into the 
United Kingdom, in the years 1850 and 1854 :— 








1850. 1854. 

Loads. Loads. 
a oc ciccasnactihinl 446,597 561,682 
Deals and Battens ............ 154,606 252,604 
I aah alsinctduistiadicvabbiaileeh 39,806 50,326 
PIIEE: ‘Sindnccinsitcnbnaeaun 2,451 3,186 
Total Loads............... 643,460 867,798 





This is an increase of more than one-third in four years. 
Formerly, this trade with the United Kingdom was conducted 
in old and otherwise unseaworthy vessels, in consequence of 
which a large proportion of them were annually lost ; and as 
they were seldom insured, the loss fell heavily upon the trade. 
But, of late, a better class of ships has been employed in it ; and 
the losses by wreck do not average beyond those in any other 
branch of maritime commerce to that country. The entire 
shipments of timber to all parts amount now, we believe, to 
upwards of one million and a half annually, and is steadily 
increasing. Amongst the forest trees are the black spruce, the 
hemlock, the red cedar, the white cedar, larch, elm, ash, maple, 
beech, birch, black walnut, oak, &c. Of course the timber is 
only available for shipping purposes in the vicinity of rivers ; 
and in the interior of the forests, where no water conveyance is 
at hand, the timber, when felled, is burned out of the way. 
From the ashes, however, a large quantity of pot and pearl ash 
is manufactured, which also constitutes a considerable article of 
the commerce of Canada. In 1852, the exports of these 
amounted to £232,000; which, with the timber and other 
products of the forest, made the entire amount, in 1853, 

2,355,255. 2s. 2d. 

Having thus given the fullest account which our space and 
opportunities afford of the agriculture of the Canadas, we shall 
now proceed to show the facilities possessed of conveying the 
surplus produce to market. There was a time when the entire 
absence of these was a serious bar to the success of emigration 
to the ‘ Far West ;’ when land in the Illinois, Michigan, and 
other Prairie States, and equally that of Canada West, was of no 
avail beyond affording a solitary subsistence to the plebeian 
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settler, whilst the wealthy emigrant, the capitalist, invested 
his money there only to be swallowed up and lost. Such was 
the fate of those enterprising but miscalculating gentlemen, 
Messrs. Flower and Birkbeck,* the pioneers of the Illinois, who, 
with a capital of £20,000, purchased and settled upon a large 
tract of land in that State about the beginning of the present 
century. At that period the Illinois was a complete waste, and 
there was not a town within fifty miles of the settlement that 
could take any produce, nor any mode of conveying a surplus to 
market; nor was there, until the formation of railways, any 
efficient conveyance at all seasons for surplus produce to the 
eastern seaboard ; the rivers and canals being scarcely navigable 
during the winter months. It will therefore at once be seen, 
that an efficient system of transit of produce is indispensable to 
the successful progress of agriculture ; that without it land can 
never bear a high value, nor can the investment of capital in 
farming be productive of profit. This desideratum is now 
supplied in Canada; and we shall first describe the water con- 
veyance, and secondly the system of railway communication 
established in the Canadas. 

Taking the map of the country, and beginning at the western 
extremity of the settled portion, we find it bounded by Lake 
Huron. The imaginary line separating the British territory 
from that of the United States passes down the centre of that 
lake, of the River St. Clair, the lake of the same name, and the 
River Detroit, by which it enters Lake Erie. Keeping the 
centre of that lake, it crosses, by the River Niagara, the isthmus 
between it and Lake Ontario, down the centre of which latter, 
and of the River St. Lawrence, it passes until it reaches Lake St. 
Francis, which is a ‘ broad’ of that river near Montreal. From 
thence it turns south at a right angle, and passes to the highground, 
forming the north boundary of Maine, terminating in the Bay of 
Fundy. The rivers and lakes we have named, (with the exception 
of the Niagara,) form a complete chain of inland navigation, un- 
equalled in the whole world for extent, breadth, and depth of water. 
The obstruction existing at the isthmus between Erie and 
Ontario, from the Falls of Niagara, has been surmounted by the 
Welland Canal, through which ships of the burthen of 400 tons 
can pass. ‘The Erie Canal also commences at Buffalo, at the 
entrance of the River Niagara from Lake Erie, and proceeds 
through the State of New York till it reaches Albany, where it 
joins the River Hudson, by which the produce brought from the 
West by the canal is received and conveyed to the city and port 





* The writer happened to be personally acquainted with the first of these gentlemen, 
who was a brewer at Hertford; and has a lively and painful recollection of the ardour 
with which he and his highly educated and gifted family entered upon this ill-fated under- 
taking, contrary to the wishes and farebodings of their friends, too fully and fatally realized 
in the sequel, by the entire loss of the property, and destruction of the family prospects. 
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of New York. This has hitherto been the most popular route 
for the transit of produce from Canada West and the Western 
States of the Union; but efforts are now making for rendering 
the passage by the St. Lawrence to Europe, &c., available wi ithout 
trans-shipment, which is necessary when goods ; are sent by way of 
the Erie Canal. 

The entire navigation of the lakes and the St. Lawrence com- 
prehends a distance of 2,170 miles, of which the extent of the 
lakes is about 1,270 miles. The British shore of Lake Superior, 
which is situated at the head of Lake Huron, is, with small 
exception, covered with forests. Lake Michigan is connected 
with it; and the State of Michigan, on the southern side of it, 
boasts of the largest grain-exporting port in the whole world,— 
namely, Chicago, which is situated at the liead of Lake Michigan. 
The produce shipped at Chicago has mostly gone to New York 
by way of the Erie Canal, which only admits of boats carrying 
about 700 barrels of flour, or 20 tons, which renders that route 
tedious to the shippers. 

Such, however, is the rapidity with which the commerce of 
America, whether that of the States or of the British Colonies, 
increases, that it is impossible for the best statisticians to calculate 
what may be its requirements ten years hence. A few years 
ago it was found necessary to enlarge the Welland Canal; and, 
at the time, it was supposed that the alteration was calculated to 
meet the wants of the western trade for half acentury. At that 
time, too, a vessel would pass through the canal (twenty-eight 
miles in ‘length, with thirty locks) in from twenty to thirty 
hours. But such is the enormous increase of the commerce, 
that the passage now requires a whole week ; and a line of vessels 
a mile in length may be seen waiting for their turns to enter the 
locks. 

In taking a general view of the lake navigation of Canada, we 
cannot avoid connecting with it those ports of the United States 
which are the great emporiums of the grain trade of the ‘ Far 
West.’ At the head of Lake Michigan stands the port of Chi- 
cago, which proudly boasts, as we have just said, of being the 
greatest grain-exporting city in the world. Yet, thirty years 
ago it was of so little significance as not to be laid down in the 
maps. It is now a city containing 100,000 inhabitants, and com- 
mands the produce commerce of the great Western States of the 
Union. Six main trunk railways diverge from it in different direc- 
tions, connecting it with the most important parts of the United 
States. One of them, running eastward, reaches the city of Mi- 
chigan on the lake of that name; and thence stretches to Toledo, 
Cleveland, Erie, Dunkirk, and Buffalo, all on the southern shore 
of Lake Erie. The latter port stands at the entrance of the Erie 
Canal. Here the goods are discharged and put on board canal 
boats of about 20 tons each, by which they are conveyed to 
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Albany, where they are again discharged into vessels navigating 
the River Hudson, which takes them to New York. Another 
line of rails runs from Chicago to Detroit, on the River Detroit, 
which connects Lakes St. Clair and Erie. Here it meets the 
‘ Great Western’ Canada line, of which we shall presently speak. 
Vessels loading at Chicago traverse the Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and St. Clair, by which they arrive at Lake Erie. The 
greater portion of them proceed to Buffalo, where, as we have 
stated, the cargoes are discharged into canal boats, the same as 
goods by the railway, and are similarly conveyed by the Erie 
Canal to their destinations. A considerable proportion, however, 
pass through the Welland Canal, which admits of ships of 400 
tons’ burthen, and proceed to Oswego on the southern or United 
States shore of Lake Ontario, where they meet the Erie Canal, 
aud discharge their cargoes into the canal boats, the same as at 
Buffalo. The following tables will convey an idea of the pro- 
portions of trade enjoyed by these places. 
STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES 
PASSED THROUGH THE WELLAND CANAL DURING THE YEARS 
1854 ann 1855.* 














1854. 1855. 
TD nnsrenieaied 76,961 tonsa. ............ 160,520 tons. 
EL cubnieoununennd BE stones 115,148 _,, 
a, rea 27,828 _,, 
Oats oo... eee. 10371 4. ceeeeeeeeeee 5,775 
Total ...... 240,697 tons. ............ 315,271 tons 
Total Traffic ...... 767,210 tons. ............ 849,333 tons. 


STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY, IN BUSHELS, OF WHEAT AND 
FLOUR SHIPPED AT BUFFALO AND OSWEGO BY CANAL, FROM 
1835 To 1855 INCLUSIVE, AT INTERVALS OF FIVE YEARS EACH. 


Year. Buffalo. Oswego. Total. 
== 672,427 669,067 1,341,393 
ED aubatntnn 4,081,265 665,389 4,746,604 
xe 4,946,451 2,016,487 6,980,928 
1850 .......... 8,226,847 5,575,742 13,802,589 
OD tkhiecsns 7,633,531 4,691,662 12,325,193 


The principal ports on the Canadian shore of Lake Huron are 
those of Albert, Goderich, Bayfield, and Ippewash. Opposite 
Detroit is Port Windsor, where commences the Great Western 
Railway ; and at the other extremity of the Detroit River is 
Amherstberg. On Lake Erie the chief ports are those of New 
Glasgow, Talbot, Stanley, Dover, Maitland, Colborne, &c. The 
latter stands at the western end of the Welland Canal, and is 
therefore a place of great importance. On Lake Ontario are 








* See ‘Report of the President and Directors of the Hamilton aud Port Down 
Railway, printed at Hamilton, May, 1856,’ 
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ports Dalhousie, at the eastern end of the Welland Canal ; 
Hamilton, at the extreme western point of the lake; the City of 
Toronto, Cobourg Harbour, Kingston, at the entrance to the 
St. Lawrence; besides a multitude of lesser ports distributed 
throughout the whole of this most fertile and well settled dis- 
trict, from whence agricultural produce of every description can 
with the greatest facility be conveyed to any market. Independent 
of, or connected with, the lake navigation, numerous rivers and 
streams, many of them navigable a long way up, intersect the 
country in every direction. The River St. Lawrence, which is a 
continuation of the lakes to the seaboard, and by which their 
immense body of water is poured into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
is rendered navigable for large class vessels by the aid of the St. 
Lawrence and Lochine Canals. Notwithstanding the rapids, 
however, vessels can descend the river; but in ascending are 
compelled to avail themselves of the canals, of which there are 
seven, varying from one to twelve miles in length, and forming 
an aggregate of forty-one miles, having locks 200 feet in length 
between the gates, and 45 feet in width, with an excavated 
trunk from 100 to 140 feet ‘ wide on the surface, and a depth of 
10 feet of water.’* Through these canals there passed, in the 
year 1853, 5,457 British sailing ships and 2,173 steamers, and 
124 foreign sailing ships and 51 steamers. The total number of 
vessels of all classes passing through all the canals of Canada in 
that year, was 20,406, with a tonnage of 2,138,654 tons. The 
gross receipts of tolls from the canals that year was £95,814, 
and net ditto, £79,494.+ 

Considerable interest has been excited of late, upon the 
question of making the passage from Chicago to Europe, by way 
of the St. Lawrence, without trans-shipment of cargo on any part 
of the passage; and, in September, 1856, the public were grati- 
fied by the arrival at Liverpool of a ship of 400 tons’ burthen,t} 
laden with wheat, in excellent condition, which had completed 
the entire passage from Chicago in 60 days, including 12 
days’ detention in the St. Lawrence, which reduced the sailing 
days to 48, for a passage of not much less than 5,000 
miles, 2,400 of which were by inland waters. Previous to this 
experimental voyage, the question of this route to the Old World 
had been the subject of considerable discussion in the com- 
mercial circles of Canada, which was kept alive by some start- 
ling facts connected with the present route by way of New York. 
The most important of these is the inadequacy of the Erie Canal 
to conduct the annually increasing produce of the West to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Mr. Hogan, in his Essay, has gone into the 
subject, and has brought forward some striking arguments in 
favour of the new route. 








* Morris, p. 61. + Ibid., p. 62. { The ‘ Dean Richmond.’ 
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‘The first thing,’ he says, ‘that strikes one in contemplating it, 
(the St. Lawrence,) is its adaptation, in point of immensity, to the 
vast regions it waters. Whilst the business necessities of the West, 
and those portions of America which are universally admitted to be, 
both by their relative position to other rivers and to it, its natural 
feeders, have literally shamed the enterprises that were intended to 
provide for them, its magnitude and its value are being but discovered 
by the contrast. The Erie Canal, highly valuable as a work, and 
successful beyond comparison, has been made little by progress. The 
St. Lawrence, on the contrary, only requires enormous use to test its 
greatness. It is impossible, indeed, to contemplate this river in con- 
nexion with the canal which was made to rival it, without being 
struck with the inadequacy of the one, and the amplitude of the 
other. The valleys and plains watered by the St. Lawrence, being 
largely in the United States, have chiefly contributed to the Erie 
Canal’s business. ‘Their fruits were literally wooed away from their 
natural channel, to minister to its prosperity. ‘The St. Lawrence, 
in so far as American policy and great restrictions upon commerce 
could effect it, has been sacrificed to the Erie Canal. Nature’s outlet 
had navigation laws, which drove commerce away from it, to contend 
against. The Erie Canal had all these disadvantages to the river 
converted into so many advantages in its favour; yet the laws of pro- 
gress, which have swept away the obnoxious navigation restrictions, 
have, at the same time, established the failure of the Erie Canal. Not 
that it is unprosperous as an enterprise, not that as a local work it is 
not unsurpassed as a speculation ; but that for the great purposes of 
its construction,—namely, to convey to the ocean the fruits and pro- 
ductions of the west and north-west,—it is emphatically a failure, 
because progress has completely over-burthened it ; it is literally sur- 
Seited by its own prosperity...... To obviate these difficulties, enter- 
prise has again undertaken to swell its dimensions, to meet the 
enormous demands of progress. But in view of the vast regions which 
are common alike to it and the St. Lawrence, and which are as yet 
but in the infancy of their population and business, is it not probable, 
nay, is it not certain, judging by the past, that twenty years hence 
will find the Erie Canal again choked up with business, again made 
little by progress ?, When the magnificent tracts of country embraced 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, the northern portions of Ohio and Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, and the west and north-western portions of 
the State of New York, which now wholly or largely use the Erie 
Canal as a highway to the ocean, come to be settled up, and to have, 
instead of some five or six millions of inhabitants, at least eighteen or 
twenty, what mere canal, with its hundred locks and its hundred 
other impediments, will be equal to their vast business necessities ? 
will be in keeping with their splendid progress? will satisfy their 
craving for rapidity, magnitude, and commercial convenience? Will 
not the Erie Canal then, enlarged though it be, be but another added 
to the numerous examples in America of progress utterly distancing 
=. = prosperity shaming the calculations even of talent ?’— 
Hogan, p. 6 

Want te space alone prevents us from extending this interest- 
ing quotation. The author shows that the problem itself is 
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already worked out, of the general use of the cheapest and most 
expeditious mode of transit, by the adoption of the Welland 
Canal route to Oswego by American vessels, in preference to 
the Buffalo route, because Oswego is 200 miles nearer the tide- 
water of the Hudson than Buffalo. Let it then be well demon- 
strated that the St. Lawrence route is cheaper and more 
expeditious than that of the Erie Canal, and both common 
interest and common sense will decide the point in favour of 
the former, in spite of local or even national interests. 

But we must hasten to speak of the system of railways now 
being carried out in Canada, which there, as well as in other 
countries, is destined still more to change for the better the 
condition of the colonists. The ‘Great Western,’ of which we 
have already spoken, extends from Windsor, opposite Detroit, to 
Toronto, passing through the towns of Brantford, London, 
Paris, and Hamilton. At Toronto it unites with the ‘ Grand 
Trunk Railway.’ This latter takes the line of the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, as far as Montreal, where it stops; and, recom- 
mencing on the opposite shore of the river, it proceeds inland to 
Richmond, in the State of New York, from whence one branch 
diverges off to the river again, opposite Quebec, and another 
to Portland, in the State of Maine, and on the Atlantic shore. 
This line of rail will eventually be continued to the principal 
towns of the Lower British Provinces, connecting the whole of 
our possessions with each other, and with the different cities and 
towns in the United States. 


‘This railway, when completed, will extend 1,112 miles, having a 
gauge uniformly of five feet six inches...... 392 miles are already at 
work, and the contractors are bound to complete 295 miles more in 
autumn of the present year ;* and the following year, 168 miles.’— 
Hogan, p. 78. 


By this time, therefore, upwards of 850 miles of this railway 
are at work. Connected with it is an undertaking which, con- 
sidering the newness of the country and the short time the 
people have enjoyed self-government, is one of a most extra- 
ordinary character. It is no less than the construction of a 
tubular bridge over the St. Lawrence at Montreal, similar to 
that over the Menai Strait. 


‘It is thrown across a navigable river two miles in width, at a spot 
where its course is interrupted by rapids, and where it is exposed 
every year to immense masses of ice, which are dashed against it by 
the impetuosity of the current. It will, when completed, be one of 
the wonders of the world, and is another added to the splendid con- 
ceptions of Mr. Robert Stephenson, the first engineer of the age. 
The contract for this bridge is £1,400,000.’— Hogan, p. 79. 





* This was in 1855. 
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The ‘Great Western’ has a branch line running to Niagara 
Falls, and crosses that river by a suspension bridge two miles 
below the Falls, which connects it with the main lines of rail in 
the State of New York. This line is 250 miles in length, and 
has had extraordinary success, having far more traffic offered 
than it can fairly manage. Another line has been laid down 
from Toronto to Georgian Bay, 96 miles in extent, called the 
‘Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron Railway.’ Then there is the 
‘Montreal and Bytown,’ in the valley of the Ottawa, 130 miles ; 
the ‘ Prescott and Ottawa,’ 50 miles; the ‘Cobourg and Peter- 
borough ;’ the ‘ Buffalo, Brantford, and Goderich,’ connecting 
Buffalo and the State of New York with Lake Huron at 
Goderich, 160 miles; the ‘ Erie and Ontario,’ 17 miles; with 
many other lines in action, in progress, or in contemplation, 
which in a few years will bring the British colonies into 
close proximity with each other, and afford the colonists faci- 
lities of business and pleasure, and especially accelerate the 
intercourse of the more distant portions of Canada with the 
mother country. The spirit evinced by the Colonial Govern- 
ment in voting the money for these stupendous works, does it 
infinite credit. When the whole net-work of railway is com- 
pleted, the cost is estimated to amount to £18,000,000 sterling, 
the average cost being £8,000 sterling per mile. 

Of the increasing value and importance of Canada, in a com- 
mercial point of view, to the United Kingdom, a reference to 
the exports of British manufactures will convince any one. In 
1849, these amounted to £1,324,903 sterling; in 1854, they 
had increased to £3,957,085, or nearly three times as much. 
The exports thither of textile fabrics alone were, in 1850, 
£614,155; and in 1854, £829,142, or one third more. Ma- 
chinery, in the same period, had increased from £2,473 in 
1850, to £95,743 in 1854; and glass and earthenware, from 
£40,842 in 1850, to £93,937 in 1854. Of all these articles 
the United Kingdom will continue to enjoy the monopoly ; but 
whilst the greater portion of the imports will be supplied from 
thence, the trade with the United States is increasing in an 
equal ratio, as the following table will show :— 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Years. EXPORTS TO. IMPORTS FROM. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
EN ickdindiecvebtasalioubeiie eT | epeerererrs 4,243,724 
freee 4,285,470 .............4. 5,943,821 
ae 8 6—eerrene 7,929,140 
Re NO ee 6,717,960 
ere RCE 11,782,147 


The remarkable increase in the last year is easily accounted 
for. In 1854, a Reciprocity Treaty was arranged at Washing- 
ton, after a protracted negotiation ; the final details of which 
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were drawn up and signed by the Earl of Elgin, as the repre- 
sentative of the British Government. By this treaty, the 
Americans possess the right of fishing in the British waters on 
the coasts; but from this the salmon and river fisheries are 
excluded. On the other hand, the following articles, the pro- 
duce of the British Colonies or of the United States, shall be 
admitted into each country, duty free :—Grain, flour, bread- 
stuffs of all kinds; animals of all kinds; fresh, smoked, and 
salted meats; cotton, wool, seeds, and vegetables; undried and 
dried fruits ; fish, products of fish, and all other creatures living 
in the water; poultry, eggs; hides, furs, skins, or tails, 
undressed ; stone or marble in its crude state; slate; butter, 
cheese, tallow, lard, horns, manures; ores of metals of all kinds; 
coal, pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes; timber and lumber of all 
kinds, round, hewed, sawed, manufactured in whole or in part ; 
firewood, plants, shrubs, trees, felts, and wools; fish, oil, broom 
corn, and bark; gypsum, ground or unground ; hewn or wrought 
or unwrought burr or grindstones ; dye-stuffs, flax, hemp and tow, 
unmanufactured rags. And, finally, the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence Canal is thrown open during Her Majesty’s pleasure 
to American citizens; and the British and Canadian people have 
the right of navigating Lake Michigan.* 

It will be readily perceived what a stimulus this treaty will 
impart to a reciprocal trade between the two countries. 
Already its effects are felt in an extraordinary degree as a com- 
mercial speculation, whilst the increasing intercourse between 
them cannot fail, we hope, in promoting a harmony, as members 
of the same family stock, which will allay any feelings of bitter- 
ness that may heretofore have existed. 

We should have been glad to give some account of the mar- 
vellous growth of most of the Canadian cities and towns ; of the 
rapidity with which whole districts have been peopled, and of 
the splendid success attending honest industry and perseverance. 
We could speak of the freedom, civil, political, and eccle- 
siastical, enjoyed by the people, the excellence of municipal 
arrangements, the orderly respect for the laws evinced by all, 
and the entire absence of that political agitation which a few 
years ago shook the colony to its centre. Certain it is that, 
since self-government was granted to Canada, we have heard 
nothing of ‘annexation;’ and we firmly believe, that if the 
colonists had the choice of continuing its connexion with Eng- 
land, or of becoming an integral part of the United States, there 
is scarcely a man who would not choose the former. Whilst 
proud, however, of their British descent and of English laws and 
institutions, they make no scruple of adapting them to their 
own social condition, and will admit of no control in their own 
private affairs. They know best what they require, and they 





* Morris, pp. 55-57. 
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provide it for themselves without the capricious and arbitrary 
interference of a Colonial Minister. Wisely has the British 
Government abandoned that unwise system. It is now anxious 
only to see the colony prosper to the full extent of its capabilities ; 
and the benefit of the concession is found in seeing a grateful 
and loyal people carrying out, with that self-reliance which past 
success superinduces, public works of the most stupendous cha- 
racter, for the sole purpose of developing the boundless resources 
of their noble country. 

We could also have wished to speak of the geological character 
of the Canadas; of their vast metallie and mineral stores; of 
the iron, copper, lead, ani other metallic deposits; of the auri- 
ferous region, 10,000 square miles in extent, on the south side of 
the St. Lawrence, which, however, we fervently hope, will not 
tempt the Canadians to search for that metal. These and a 
great many other topics are detailed in the works before us, 
and we must content ourselves with referring the reader to 
them, where they will find every information respecting this 
valuable and most interesting portion of Queen Victoria’s 
transmarine dominions. 

This splendid country is open to the hard-working and indus- 
trious emigrant, from whatever part of the world he may come; 
but it is especially the second home of the English farmer or 
labourer. Unlike our other colonies, it is situated at an easy 
distance from our shores, and enjoys a speedy and frequent 
intercourse with the mother country. Steam navigation has 
shortened the travelling distance between them indefinitely ; and 
soon the electric telegraph will unite Canada with England—so 
far at least as mind and its intercommunication are concerned— 
much more nearly than were formerly two British towns ten 
miles distant from each other. But Canada is peculiarly a 
desirable residence for the British emigrant on account of its 
being (Western Canada, at least) essentially a British colony, where 
the manners, laws, institutions, and modes of business of the old 
country, its civil and religious associations, literature, habits 
of thought, and the sober observance of the higher claims of piety 
and virtue, are in full vigour and exercise. The entire absence 
of religious strife, too, arising as it does, not from an indifference 
to religion, but from a general and tacit agreement amongst 
the different sects to waive all idea of ascendancy, is a striking 
feature in Canadian society, and is materially conducive both to 
tIfe happiness and the prosperity of the country. To the British 
emigrant, therefore, whether farmer or labourer, Canada holds out 
inducements far superior either to any other of our own colonies, 
or even to the United States. With all its advantages, it is in a 
manner at our doors ; and in transferring ourselves thither there 
is little more difficulty, at the present day, than in removing from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another ; whilst the certainty 
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—so far, at least, as human efforts can go—of success to an 
industrious and sober man diminishes, if it does not banish, the 
pain of separation from friends and country, by making regret 
give place to hope; and the abandonment of wonted enjoy- 
ments is cheered by the rational anticipation of future inde- 
pendence. ‘There are thousands of persons in Canada,’ says a 
writer in The Canadian News, ‘at the present time, who arrived 
there within the last twelve years penniless, and are now the 
cultivators and owners of cleared farms varying from fifty to 
two hundred acres in extent. Most of them, after earning a few 
pounds at day labour, settled down in localities which were then 
the very heart of the untrodden forest, but are now well filled 
with a population, every member of which, with scarcely an 
exception, is sober, industrious, and thriving,’ 

With respect to the works before us, Mr. Martin’s History 
of the Colonies will be a standard work of reference, always use- 
ful, but soon obsolete, so far as statistical information goes. 
Progress is too rapid in these new countries, and the yearly, 
almost daily, changes too great, not to baffle the attempt of a 
writer to give permanent data on any social subject or question 
whatever. Dr. Lillie’s work is valuable for the information it 
contains, but has one great defect,—the absence of a table of 
contents, which is an indispensable appendage, especially to 
works of that character. The two prize Essays are well written, 
and will afford imquirers on the subject of Canada all the 
information they want. Mr. Hogan’s book in particular is 
written with much spirit and taste. 





Arr. VII.—Diatheekee, Covenant, not Testament, throughout the 
Book commonly called the New Testament: or, The Old and 
New Covenants the proper Title for the Bible. A Contribution 
towards a Revision of the present Authorized Version. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1856. 


Tuts little pamphlet gives us an opportunity of introducing 
the Bible-revision controversy to our readers, without entering 
at present upon its discussion at large. The writer assails the 
venerable title-page of our English Bible as based upon a mis- 
translation of a simple word, which prevails more or less through 
the entire New Testament. The question thus raised is very 
limited, but very important: it involves philological criticism, 
but its settlement must mainly rest upon exegetical and theo- 
logical grounds. We shall confine ourselves strictly to its dis- 
cussion, and trust that our first contribution to this important 
controversy will be a successful defence of the name imme- 
morially given to our collected Scriptures. 

VOL, VIII. NO. XVI. H H 
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On the general subject we prefer to keep silence a little longer. 
The controversy has reached a stage at which ephemeral notices 
are too late, and final pronunciation would be premature. It is 
transferred from the newspapers and serials to the closets of 
learned men, from which are issuing from time to time the 
results of such criticism as the present age can bring to the 
subject, both for and against the projected revision. It will be 
soon enough to do our part toward the final decision of the 
public mind, when our critics have furnished us with a wider 
induction of particulars on which to generalize, and when our 
new translators have given us some further specimens of their 
work. It will not be long before the controversy will make a far 
more direct and general appeal than it has yet made to the judg- 
ment and piety of the English people. Meanwhile, we wait the issue 
with a strong confidence that nothing but good will come of the 
concentrated attention thus fixed upon our translation as an 
object of criticism. It will be seen that those are in error who 
think that Providence is prompting this generation to rid the 
English Bible of a multitude of blemishes fatal to its purity as 
the word of God; that no new translation is necessary, even if 
the resources of our learning were competent to engage in it ; 
that any extensive disturbance of our version would be both an 
outrage upon its majesty as the pure standard of our language, 
and an experiment fraught with untold danger to the interests 
of religion; and that the margin of our Bible is quite broad 
enough for any such revision as it requires. On the other hand, 
it will be seen that those good men are also mistaken, who see 
in this movement nothing but a device of Satan to shake that 
confidence in the English Scriptures which leagues against him 
such multitudes of men in every part of the earth. But we must 
redeem our pledge, and return to our particular subject. 


The Holy Ghost never from the beginning fixed the name of 
the volume which contained the works of which He was the 
author. He left that to the inference and selection of those who 
were made its depositories. Our Lord used in His day the titles 
which currently distinguished the entire Jewish Scriptures, and its 
several component parts ; but He gave no name to the writings 
which should publish His own Gospel, and found His kingdom 
throughout the world. When the canon of the new dispensation 
was complete, a designation was found in the writings of St. 
Paul, which gave a new name to the volume of the old dis- 
pensation,—7*) 7aXaia AiaOyxn, translated,in our version, ‘ the Old 
Testament.’ This expression, used in 2 Cor. iii. 14 with direct 
reference to the works of Moses, evidently included by synec- 
doche the entire Scriptures of the Law, the Psalms, and the 
Prophets, and was used in the earliest ages of the Christian 
Church, though never before, as their collective title. As early 
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as the second century, we find % «aw? AaOjxn used in contra- 
distinction, according to the antithesis of 2 Cor. iii. 6, as the 
collective title of the writings of the new dispensation. This was 
translated by the Latin Christians Novum Testamentum, and in 
process of time superseded for ever Jnstrumentum, Fedus, and 
every other term which had been in use. 

The propriety of the universal acceptation of this twofold 
designation of the Scriptures, suggested rather than imposed by 
St. Paul, has never been impeached. The two antithetical 
expressions are so constantly used throughout the Apostle’s 
writings, as to point them out to the Church as the title prepared 
by the Holy Ghost for all ages, and for all the world, But this 
writer stoutly contends against the old Latin translation Testa- 
ment, and represents a considerable number of commentators who 
would exterminate this relic of Latin barbarism from the Bible 
altogether. Their objection to it rests upon the idea which it 
involves of a testamentary disposition, an idea which they allege 
to be entirely absent both in the older and later Scriptures, and 
to have no place whatever in Divine revelation. In order to 
sustain this assertion, a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which they regard as the sole stronghold of that delusion, is 
subjected to a most subtle and searching criticism. That much 
abused passage being delivered from the error which has for so 
many ages lain intrenched in it, the Scriptures are pronounced 
free from all allusion to a testament as ratified by the death of 
Christ, and the uniform rendering of 2 in the Old Testament, 
and dsa0yjxn in the New, is decreed to be, not testament, but 
covenant. The error, being thus ejected from the Book itself, 
should of course be banished from the title-page which it has 
marred in such countless multitudes of copies in all languages. 

But we may fairly, at the outset, contest this last point. Even 
if we were to surrender the translation testament in those few 
instances in which our translators have thought fit to substitute 
it for covenant, there would still be sufficient reason in the 
original meaning of the terms respectively for retaining the 
former as the superscription of our sacred books. This we shall 
make evident by the concessions of our opponents themselves. 

The word testamentum, as the oldest Latin translation of the 
Hebrew M3 and the Septuagint d:a6«n, had the broad significa- 
tion of a document or thing by which a man made known and con- 
firmed his will. As such it faithfully reproduced and reflected 
the wide and unlimited meaning of SvaAjxn, ‘a disposition, 
arrangement, or appointment ;’ just as, like the Greek word, it 
came afterwards to signify almost exclusively the certification of 
a man’s will with regard to his property after his decease. Now, 
we may venture to affirm, that the original Greek term was 
used to designate the Scriptures in its widest acceptation; and 
similarly, that its Latin representative was adopted without any 
2m 2 
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direct reference to its meaning of ‘ will.’ The word ‘ Testament’ 
has come down as the title of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
in its primitive and large signification. It presents them to the 
world in all languages as the instruments which declare all the 
counsel of God, as containing the whole series of ratified ordi- 
nances of His mind and will in Christ, which He has given at 
sundry times and in divers manners to the human race. The 
Old Testament contains all the documents and records of cove- 
nants and institutions founded upon one great promise, and to 
which that one promise gave unity: the New Testament contains 
the witness and ratification and fulfilment of that promise in the 
person of Christ. The word, as such, could not be surrendered 
without loss; no other would serve so catholic a purpose. It 
mediates between the covenant and the dispensation, softening 
like Sca0xjxn the rigour of the former, while it is more definite 
than the latter, as including the records which contain the 
Divine economies. 

Turning to the rival word ‘ covenant,’ we must reject on many 
grounds its right to take the place of ‘testament.’ Whether we 
regard the meaning which our opponents assign to it, or the 
sounder meaning which we assign to it ourselves, it is not the 
fittest translation of dvaOj«n, as the title of either the Old or 
the New Testament. 

We cannot account for the pertinacity with which our assailant 
vindicates the claims of ‘ covenant,’ understood as he understands 
it. No word in the English language has a more definite mean- 
ing, and that meaning is a ‘ compact, contract, or agreement 
between two parties.’ As such, it is the exact reflection of the 
Hebrew "3, the Greek cuvOj«n, (not S:a8y«n,) and the Latin 
fedus or pactum. Now, the notion of any such covenant 
between God and man is as repugnant to this writer, and the 
school which he represents, as is the notion of a testament 
rendered valid by the death of Christ. He argues with as much 
earnestness and subtlety against the one as against the other. 
The issue of some pages of criticism, in which it is beside our 
purpose to follow him, is to convey the insidious idea that the 
sacrifices of slain and divided animals by which God ratified His 
covenants with men were no more than rites by which He 
witnessed to man His promises. And in consistency with this 
73 is made witness ; this title in the Old Testament, and d&a- 
Oren in the New, being reduced to a mere personal designation 
of Christ. 

‘It appears to me that the idea of confirmation, ratification, or 
witnessing, was looked at in the Scriptures as an essential part of the 
idea of God’s breeth, diatheekee, or covenant, where there was always 
& pronfise, or, as we may say, acovenant todo something. Heb. x. 16 
is, “ This is the diatheekee, which I will dispose, confirm, or witness ;”” 
for so diatheesomai is rendered in the Latin here, and Englished by 
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Wickliff, “ witness to them ;” so that God’s covenant was not an agree- 
ment made with, but a ratified promise given to, His people. “I 
have given him a breeth, a witness to nations.” (Isai.)’ [But the 
breeth and the witness are severally in passages wide asunder. |— 
Page 18. 


The writer appeals to Mr. Barnes, and we shall add to his 
quotation a few additional sentences of the same commentator, 
which will show what liberties are taken with the word in 
question. After showing, upon Heb. ix. 16, that dva@jxy is 
invariably used in the Septuagint, and owvjxn, ‘ compact,’ 
never, he goes on :— 


‘It denotes the arrangement, disposition, or ordering of things 
which God made in relation to mankind, by which He designed to keep 
up His worship on earth, and to save the soul. It means neither 
covenant nor will; neither compact nor legacy; neither agreement 
nor testament. It is an arrangement of an entirely different order 
from either of them ; and the sacred writers, with an uniformity which 
could have been secured only by the presiding influence of the one 
Eternal Spirit, have avoided the suggestion that God made with man 
either a compact or a will. We have no word which precisely expresses 
the idea, and hence our conceptions are constantly floating between a 
compact and a will, and the views which we have are as unsettled as 
they are unscriptural. The simple idea is that God has made an 
arrangement by which His worship may be celebrated and souls saved. 
Under the Jewish economy this arrangement assumed one form ; 
under the Christian, another. In neither was it a compact or cove- 
nant between two parties in such a sense that one party would be at 
liberty to reject the terms proposed ; in neither was it a testament, 
or will, as if God had left a legacy to man; but in both there were 
some things in regard to the arrangement such as are found in a 
covenant or compact. God has made an arrangement for salvation, 
the execution of which He has intrusted to His Son, and has proposed 
it to man to be accepted as the only arrangement by which man can 
be saved, and which he is not at liberty to disregard,’"—Barnes, in loco. 


How can such views as these be reconciled with the zeal of 
our opponents on behalf of ‘covenant’ as the title of the Scrip- 
ture? With what honesty or consistency can they propose a 
name for the revelations of God, the obvious meaning of which 
they deny or explain away? Speaking of the ‘ covenants’ of God 
with man, they are obliged to enclose the word with commas of 
suspicion, qualification, or silent protest: with what propriety, 
then, can they suggest so equivocal an English word as the title 
of the English Bible? Testament they reject, while admitting 
its sound primitive meaning, because its meaning in modern 
use is ambiguous: then surely they should, as the advocates of 
a jealous scrutiny of words in these days of revision, extend the 
same impartial censorship to the still more glaringly ambiguous 
word covenant, and write as the superscription of God’s Word some 
one of those innocent terms—arrangement seems the favourite— 
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which would be guiltless of deluding men with the notion that 
God has entered into a compact with His creatures through a 
Surety representing both Him and them. 

Our sounder and more scriptural acceptation of the word 
would enable us to receive it in its integrity as the title of the 
books both of the New and the Old economy; but there are 
reasons which induce us to prefer the word which has held that 
place from the beginning. 

AaOyxn is admitted by all to be the Spirit’s authentic ren- 
dering of the Hebrew 1°32. Its use by our Lord gives it His 
sanction as such, and there can be no doubt that it was by the 
Spirit’s guidance that it was prepared for the New Testament 
by the translators of the Septuagint. No one can study this 
word in its primitive meaning, its signification in classical Greek, 
its relation to other words which border it on either hand, 
without being convinced that it is one of those words which the 
Holy Ghost has impressed with a distinctive theological stamp 
and meaning. That it was chosen instead of ovv@ecia or ovr- 
@nxn, is proof, not that M2 never meant ‘covenant,’ but that 
the covenant which it meant had in its idea a modification 
which removed it beyond the sphere of human analogy, but 
which no Hebrew term could express. That it was chosen 
instead of dvarayy, (a term which would far better answer to our 
opponents’ interpretation of arrangement, &c.,) is evidence 
sufficiently convincing to our mind, that the Holy Ghost 
intended to take up, and sanctify, and in due time glorify, the 
idea of man’s final declaration of his will, ratified and rendered 
valid in death. Thus the word, to use Mr. Barnes’s expression, 
‘floats between a compact and a will,’ retaining its mystery of 
ambiguity until the fulness of time, when a Divine Person rati- 
fied by His own death a covenant of which He was the Author, 
and by the same death gave to His people possession of an 
inheritance which redeeming blood alone could acquire, but 
which when acquired was bestowed as a free gift. If the 
covenant overshadowed for long ages the testament of promise, 
the time at length came when the testament glorified the 
covenant. Neither of the two ideas is sacrificed to the other 
in the death of Christ ; both rather are blended in undistinguish- 
able harmony. All the rigour of the ancient sacrificial M2 
is retained in the shedding of the blood of Jesus, without which 
there could be no agreement between God and man for ever ; 
but all that rigour is lost when the covenant-maker is found to 
be God Himself, who gives us back an inheritance which we 
had lost, which He made His own by death, and which He 
made ours again by the absolute gift of His will. If, however, 
we prefer to designate the written records of His intervention 
for man by a term which suggests rather the blessedness of our 
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privilege in Him than the dread terms on which He obtained it 
for us, we not only make our language harmonize with the spirit 
of the glad tidings of our dispensation, but we follow the mind 
of Christ Himself, who in the night that He was betrayed dwelt 
rather upon the kingdom which He appointed, and the testament 
itself in His blood, than upon the stern necessity that He should 
die to secure it. 

It was this gracious purpose of the Spirit which was expressed 
in the choice of dva@jxn, and not that of abolishing the idea of 
a literal covenant. Mr. Barnes is quite right in saying, ‘ The 
authors of the Septuagint regarded it as the proper translation 
of the Hebrew word dreeth, and as conveying the same sense as 
that word conveys. It cannot reasonably be doubted that the 
writers of the New Testament were led to the use of this word, 
in part at least, by the fact that they found it in the version 
which was in common use; but it cannot be doubted, also, that 
they regarded this word as fairly conveying the meaning of the 
Hebrew word dreeth. On no principle can it be supposed that 
inspired and honest men would use a word, in referring to 
transactions in the Old Testament, which did not fairly convey 
the idea which the inspired writers of the Old Testament meant 
to convey.’ But the question is, whether the Holy Spirit raised 
the meaning of d:a0y«n to the level of breeth, or reduced the 
latter to the level of the former. No subtlety of argument, no 
philological pleading, will ever avail to rid the ancient Hebrew 
word of its meaning of league and covenant. Granted that in 
many places God appears as the author of a dreeth or covenant 
which expresses promises only on His part, an examination of 
those passages will show that conditions on the part of man 
are invariably implied. The writer of this tract takes us to the 
mysterious scene in which the glory of God passes between the 
divided victims, and shows that ‘the dreeth which God then cut 
with Abram’ was simply the ratification of those customary 
symbols of a promise which the Patriarch had only to receive. 
But he strangely forgets to pursue his argument into the next 
chapter but one, where the covenant is more amply unfolded. 
The solemn document there ends with words which make Abram 
and his seed more than mere witnesses and receivers of a pro- 
mise: And the uncircumcised man-child whose flesh of his fore- 
skin is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people : 
he hath broken My covenant. 

It would not be difficult, and might be useful, to pursue our 
vindication of the old Hebrew term from a world of superficial 
criticism which is constantly expended upon it; but we have to 
do now with its Greek representative. It is admitted on all 
hands that its primary meaning is ‘ disposition or arrangement ;’ 
that its chief use was to signify a testamentary disposition or 
will; and that it was also employed, especially when following 
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its cognate verb, to denote an agreement of any kind. Its 
uniform use by the Seventy as the translation of 1°72 gives to 
it, let the primitive root say what it may, all the meaning of 
3, though with a peculiar modification which it carries with 
it into the New Testament. That modification is no other than 
the giving to the Author of the Covenant His high pre-eminence. 
He is the-drabéwevos of the daOy«n, which, however, when 
He has appointed it, has all the character, conditions, sanctions, 
and security of a proper covenant. It is not cvvOyxn, for two 
equal and independent parties never meet in this compact; the 
Eternal condescends to order in all things His purpose and 
plan. The da gives Him this prerogative; but when His con- 
descension has made man a personality to be treated with in 
any way, there is a covenant between man and God. 

This is confirmed and illustrated when the word enters the 
New Testament. The unknown Mediator of the former ages 
then becomes known. It then appears why and in what way the 
creature man can be regarded as a party to a covenant by his 
absolute Creator. A mediator is not a mediator of one, but 
God is one: then man is the other. The Mediator comes not 
simply on the part of God, with the promises of generations in 
His hands to be fulfilled; but He stands between God and man, 
answering for the human race. According to that word which 
the Apostle’s labouring thought once, and once only, dared to 
utter, He is the surety of the covenant, the sponsor of God to 
man, and, with reverence be it spoken, of man to God. He is 
the pledge from Heaven to earth, that our sins shall be forgiven, 
and our inheritance restored; He is the pledge from earth to 
Heaven, that this shall not be without the vindication of the 
Divine holiness, and the maintenance of the Divine law. Yet 
the d:a0xj«n is God’s covenant, not man’s: He ordered it in all 
things before the world was; He provided the Mediator ; He 
summons man through that Mediator to meet Him; the pro- 
mises are His, the sacrifice His, the grace to fulfil the conditions 
His: all things in this covenant are from Him, by Him, and to 
Him. But still the covenant remains. Man may reject the 
Mediator and the mediation, though mankind may not ; he may 
break the covenant of God, he may never receive the atonement ; 
receiving it, he may count the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing; and, dying an unconverted 
sinner, inherit the curse and not the blessing. 

But while d:a@y«n carries with it into New-Testament phra- 
seology the covenant which it derived from the Hebrew "92, 
does it altogether lose the meaning which it bore wherever the 
Greek tongue was spoken or read? Assuredly not: were this 
so, it would be the only instance in which the Holy Ghost 
adopted a current word without paying deference to its current 
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meaning. We are told that it is not used by the Septuagint to 
represent testament or will; but the same parties who tell us 
this, tell us also, when it suits their purpose, that testament or 
will is an idea which never enters into the Hebrew Scriptures. 
If this were true, which it is not, they would answer themselves. 
But we have only to do with the New Testament, and to ask 
whether it has not pleased the wisdom of the Holy Ghost to 
interweave the testamentary with the covenant idea, in some of 
those many diversified illustrations which are given of the cha- 
racter and efficacy of the death of Christ. Strictly speaking, 
the question is, rather, whether there is any overwhelming 
theological reason why this meaning should be taken from the 
word in several passages, but in one especially, which seems 
obviously to present it. 

But before we turn to the examination of that passage, there 
are one or two remarks which we have to make upon the spirit 
of the argument which is brought against the testamentary idea. 
In the first place, the term is opposed as if it were exhibited by 
those who hold it in its simple and bare meaning in human 
affairs. ‘The Lord Jesus,’ says Mr. Barnes, ‘made no such 
will. He had no property. And the commandments and 
instructions which He gave to His disciples were not of the 
nature of a will or testament.’ In the same style Macknight : 
‘I observe, that even the Gospel covenant is improperly called a 
“testament ;” because, notwithstanding all its blessmgs were 
procured by the death of Christ, and are most freely bestowed, 
it lost any validity which as a testament it is thought to have 
received by the death of Christ, when He revived again on the third 
day.’ These characteristic remarks betray a spirit which is the 
opprobrium of most modern commentaries. They would deserve 
no notice here, save as they afford an opportunity of protesting 
against the hard and cold feeling which can thus measure Divine 
by human relations, and rigorously test every word spoken by 
the Holy Ghost as if it were the word of man. The myste 
of our redemption is set forth in human words; but, thoug 
God Himself be their interpreter, not one of those words but 
must remain to us, while we study them below, in some sense a 
parable. (John xvi. 25.) Let the same mechanical instrument 
of interpretation which we have seen applied to covenant and 
testament be applied to the other sacred words which are 
burdened with the weight of the mystery of our redemption, 
and what would become of our most holy faith? What an inex- 
plicable chaos would be this entire Epistle to the Hebrews! And 
what better could Rationalism desire than to see all the words 
which testify directly to the cross of Christ dealt with as these 
— deal here with the covenant and testament of our 

ord ? 
Again, their arguments seem to proceed on the assumption 
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that the testamentary idea associated with the death of Christ 
must necessarily explain His whole atoning work. Macknight’s 
comment (to which on this point our most popular commenta- 
tors so much defer) says, ‘ By calling Christ “the Mediator of 
the New Testament,” our thoughts are turned away entirely 
from the views which the Scriptures give of His death as a 
sacrifice for sin. Whereas, if He is called “ the Mediator of the 
New Covenant,” that appellation directly suggests to us that the 
New Covenant was procured and ratified by His death as a sacri- 
fice for sin.’ It would be quite as good reasoning to say, that 
by calling Christ the Mediator of the new covenant, our thoughts 
are turned away entirely from the scriptural view of His sacri- 
fice for sin: the two ideas of the ratification of a covenant and 
the atoning for transgression are perfectly distinct, though 
united in the sacrificial death of Christ. How many are the 
views which the New Testament, and especially the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, gives us of that death which is the centre of the 
Christian system! How diverse, drawn from how many regions 
of illustration, yet how absolutely consistent and one ; illustra- 
tions never, but always essential truth! Every error touching 
the atonement has resulted from the undue straining of one view 
to the prejudice of the others ; sound divinity finds no difficulty 
in harmonizing them all. The death of Christ was not the less 
a victory over the powers of darkness because it was the most 
perfect example to man of suffering patience: while it was the 
propitiation of offended Justice, it was equally the expression 
of infinite Love, at once a sacrifice exacted as a dread necessity, 
and a free gift of eternal mercy to man; and if it was the ratifi- 
cation of a covenant of which Christ—God and man in one— 
was the surety, it was also, in the unity of this many-sided 
mystery, the decease which gave validity to a testament in 
which had been treasured the promises given to the human race 
from the foundation of the world. 

But this will be seen more clearly in the light which the 
Apostle throws upon it in the passage which this pamphlet 
attacks as the stronghold of the usurping testamentary idea. 
We are quite willing to concede that that passage does give most 
direct expression to it; but we should have thought more highly 
of the writer’s candour if he had deemed some other passages, 
which have the appearance of sustaining this idea, worthy of dis- 
passionate attention. However able this one sentence is to endure 
the test, it is hardly fair to make it bear alone the burden and 
heat of the controversy. The passage is Heb. ix. 15-18, which 
the reader must carefully observe in the original and the English 
translation. The latter brings out the testamentary idea in its 
fullest form. There is the testament of the living testator ; the 
fact that while he lives it has no force, inasmuch as he might 
cancel or alter it, but that his death gives it immediate and 
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absolute validity ; with the application of this, in the translators’ 
mind at least, to Christ, whose death gave validity to a docu- 
ment which bequeathed blessings to be enjoyed only after His 
death. The amenders of our translation propose to read ‘ cove- 
nant’ throughout the passage; and, in order to do so, find it 
necessary to deal very harshly with the original of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth verses. 

The method of evading the ‘testament’ which does least violence 
to the construction of the passage is that of Ebrard, who boldly 
substitutes ‘covenant and covenant-maker’ for ‘testament and 
testator,’ making no other change at all. But the sense of the 
passage is strangely outraged by this view. The universal state- 
ment of verse 16 is made to be this: Where a covenant is, 
the covenant-maker must be dead; that is, in all covenants 
between man and God, man must die. This is not true of 
covenants in general ; and nothing is more certain than that the 
Apostle is making a general statement. Moreover, man is not 
the covenant-maker in any sense of the term; and, finally, the 
mystical idea that ‘man must first die,—must first atone for his 
guilt by a death, (or produce a substitutionary burnt-offering,)’ 
-—is foreign to the scope of the passage, and the tenor of the 
whole Epistle. 

But the method of solving the difficulty which finds favour in 
this pamphlet, and in several of the commentaries, is that which 
makes dva0éwevos the ‘ witnessing and mediating sacrifice ;? and 
éml vexpois, ‘ upon dead, that is, dead sacrifices.” The meaning 
of the whole, then, is, ‘ For where there is a covenant, the death 
of the mediating sacrifice must necessarily be borne. For a 
covenant upon dead sacrifice is firm, since at no time has it force 
while liveth the mediating sacrifice.’ Now, however harmo- 
niously this may make the whole passage run, it is an inter- 
pretation of the original which sins against the diction of the 
Apostle in almost every word, and could never have been adopted 
but in the service of a prejudiced theory. The verb, of which 
Sva0éwevos is the participle, with an essentially active meaning, 
is invariably used as the agent of the noun dsaOy«n. As the 
author of a covenant, or the testator of a testament, it would be 
recognised and admitted everywhere ; but that it should be used 
in a general statement, applicable to all covenants, concerning 
the victim which ratified, or witnessed, or confirmed, the com- 
pact, implies a stretch of personification which no argument can 
defend. 


‘It is evident that the Greek could not here mean the maker of the 
covenant, in the sense of maker of the promise, for it is God who 
gave the inheritance to Abraham by promise ; but as God’s covenants 
or promises were always ratified or confirmed, and as it was the sacri- 
fice of the victim which constituted the confirmation, the victim 
might be said to make, confirm, or witness a covenant, as we say often 
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in trade, when a signature is put to an agreement, or a deposit paid, 
that makes it a bargain; and here is all the peculiarity of the mean- 
ing ; and as it is one which the context so plainly points to, it is sur- 
prising such a difficulty should be made of it. No one who adopts 
the authorized version has any reason to object to the rendering 
diathemenos by confirmer, ratifier, or witness, or even maker, in the 
sense of making valid a covenant, by bearing a death, seeing they 
have adopted ¢estator, an equivalent word in the Latin, without trans- 
lating it.’—Page 43. 


In that high and mysterious sense in which the author of the 
covenant is at the same’ time its mediator and its confirming 
sacrifice, we should have no objection to sucha rendering. And, 
if verse 16 could be regarded as a direct allusion to the eternal 
necessity of the One Sacrifice, we, for our own part, should not 
object to ascribe so profound a double meaning to the word. 
But our author would most strenuously object to that ; for it would 
be as flagrant and ‘revolting’ an idea, as that of Christ being 
the Testator who died,—an idea against which he protests with a 
suspicious vehemence, only too suggestive of the secret principle 
of his opposition to the received version. That idea, however, 
can be regarded as only latent in the Apostle’s mind ; for he lays 
down in verse 16 a general statement of a law regulating all 
testaments. But it did not regulate all covenants ; certainly not 
all covenants between man and man, nor indeed all covenants 
between God and man ; for blood and the divided victim did not 
always interpose between the Creator and the creature in such 
transactions. And most assuredly many of the covenant promises 
of God were fulfilled by God through Christ, while the great 
ratifying Sacrifice was as yet living, and even before, in the 
strictest sense, He had existence. 

The violence done to the central word is almost equalled by 
that done to two other expressions which give a character to the 
sentence. No one who marks and feels the Apostle’s strict 
fidelity throughout this Epistle to the phraseology of the Levitical 
economy could now be persuaded to accept dépecOa: and émi 
vexpo@v as sacrificial terms. Were the former rendered ‘ brought 
in,’ it might be tolerated for the sake of the echo of the High 
Priest’s rpoonveyxey, (verse 14,) which might be heard in it ; but, as 
meaning ‘ endured’ or ‘ borne,’ St. Paul could never have used 
it in any argument which brought the death of Christ most 
distantly to his thoughts. The latter expression, (in which the 
érri is simply expressive of conditionality, as in chapter vii. 11, 
chapter viii. 6, and elsewhere,) as referring to dead sacrifices, is so 
utterly alien to the language of Scripture, that any one familiar 
with that language must read it ten times over in the new sense 
before he can at all realize its possibility in such an application. 

Now, turning to the original as bearing the sense of our own 
translation, the two intermediate verses (for the connexion we 
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leave out of view as yet) are absolutely unimpeachable and 
flawless in their phraseology. The principal word has no article ; 
for a disposition of promises generally is meant, without even a 
too strict limitation to human wills. Testator is the exact Latin 
and English equivalent of the Greek word ; and ¢épecOar, whether 
‘be,’ or ‘be brought in’ forensically, is a more appropriate 
term than any other which can be substituted. And so 
throughout the next verse: after men are dead, is quite sound, 
(despite the critics, whose writhings at this point are pitiable,) 
even if the ézi is taken with reference to time; while it is only 
a fair English translation of the particleas implying conditionality. 
And it strikes us as not unworthy of remark, that while the 
plural ‘ dead’ and the singular ‘ testator’ are consistent enough, 
the plural ‘ dead sacrifices’ and the singular ‘ mediating sacrifice’ 
involves a rather harsh change of number. But we would almost 
retract this, as having an appearance of that forcing of criticism 
which too much pervades the other side of the controversy. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the phraseology, and shown 
that, apart from the connexion and the theological views involved, 
the testamentary allusion in this passage may defy all attack. 
But the objection urged against it, as a sudden and needless 
interruption of the Apostle’s strain of argument, deserves careful 
attention ; for if such a charge can be proved against our inter- 
pretation, it would go far toward palliating the phraseological 
anomalies which would otherwise be intolerable. The usual 
defence against this charge is, that the Apostle, having in view the 
twofold meaning of the word dca@j«n, (which was already appro- 
priated and naturalized among the Jews as meaning ‘ will,’ while it 
was also acknowledged as the equivalent of the ancient °73,) 
suddenly passes from the one meaning to the other, in a manner 
not unusual in his writings, as for instance in Rom. xiii. 12, 
13. The two intermediate verses are then a parenthetical ex- 
pression of a view of Christ’s death which the word suggested to 
the Apostle’s mind, but which the strict tenor of his argument 
required him not to amplify. So Professor Stuart in his com- 
mentary. ‘ Verses 16,17, I take to be a parenthesis, containing 
a forcible illustration of the efficacy of the death of Christ, 
thrown in év trapodm. Verse 18 I understand as resuming the 
subject in the shape in which verse 15 left it.’ And in verse 15: 
‘The use of the word mesitees here shows that diatheekee in the 
present verse must mean covenant, and not, as a few have 
maintained, testament; for what has a mediator, as such, to do 
with a testament? Let the reader turn back and compare 
chapter viii. 6, seg., and he must be satisfied respecting the sense 
here given to dvarjxn.’ And elsewhere : ‘ Here is a ratification, 
by the death of the Author Himself, of the new diatheekee. 
Here is a double purpose answered. His death renders valid 
His testament ; and His death makes expiation for the sins of all 
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men who are kekleemenoi. (Verse 15.) Now nothing could be 
more natural in this case than for the Apostle to call the new 
diatheekee, thus made and sanctioned, a testament or will. 

In opposition to all this, Mr. Wesley’s pithy note says, ‘ It 
seems beneath the dignity of thé Apostle to play upon the 
ambiguity of the Greek word, as the common translation supposes 
him to do.’ By a dexterous turn in the translation, he appro- 
priates the whole passage at once to the great Mediator, and robs 
it of its universal reference. ‘ For where such a covenant is, there 
must also necessarily be the death of him by whom the covenant 
is confirmed. For the covenant is of force after he is dead ; 
whereas it is of no strength while he by whom it is confirmed 
liveth.’ We have already intimated, when noticing Ebrard’s view, 
that such an interpretation as this, if the language permitted, 
would almost reconcile us to lose the testament in the passage. 
But Mr. Wesley’s note here cries out against his alteration of 
the text, and at the same time protests against the facility with 
which it was made. ‘ After heis dead. Neither this, nor after men 
are dead, is a literal translation of the words. It is a very per- 
plexed passage.’ Perplexed, indeed, it will ever be so long as 
men refuse to accept the word in the fulness of meaning which 
the Holy Ghost has given it. Bengel’s views are thoroughly 
sound upon this point, as well as upon the distinction between 

‘covenant’ and ‘testament’ generally : his remarks upon dca«n, 
wherever it occurs, are worthy of very deep study, though their 
rigorous conciseness is a very great objection in such passages as 
these, which require more dubente and diffuse explanation. If 
the language of the Holy Ghost is terse and obscure, it does 
not follow that that of His expositors should be the same. 

There is no necessity, however, for the assumption of any such 
embarrassing transition from the one thought to the other. Let 
the thoughtful and unprejudiced reader take the original, and, 
dismissing the idea of any parenthesis at all, see whether he 
cannot reconcile the entire passage with the idea which our trans- 
lation has thrown into it. Instead of making the expiatory blood 
of Christ its key-note, as our opponents persist in doing, let him 
make the promise of eternal inheritance its key-note ; observing 
that it has been heard before, in verse 2, where Christ is spoken of 
as an High Priest of good things to come; and heard again in 
chapter x. 1. Let it be remembered that it is the first time that 
this great expressionis used in the Epistle. The primitive promise, 
which shed the first ray of light upon the darkness of this ruined 
world, spoke mysteriously of a redemption ; but the second utter- 
ance of that promise spoke of an inheritance, into the typical 
possession of the type of which the typical Israelites were called 
under the first testament. This inheritance, to which he so 
variously refers in the sixth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, as ‘ the 
promise’ or ‘ promises,’ here entirely rules his thoughts. Redemp- 
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tion from the sins which were under the first testament, and 
which kept men from that inheritance, is here subordinated to 
the loftier view of its positive side,—the everlasting enjoyment of 
the great promise of God in Christ. This governs the whole of 
the phraseology, which revolves round what must of course be 
allowed to be a figure used for the strong confirmation of human 
faith. So Bengel: ‘ Apposita appellatio. Nam estallegoria: Tes- 
tamentum, mors, hereditas.’—‘The term “ inheritance” is apposite. 
For we have an allegory here—Testament, death, inheritance.’ 
But even he scarcely makes all the use which he might of this 
leading principle ; while the great bulk of commentators on the 
passage, whether on the one side or the other, almost entirely 
lose sight of the subtle turn which this new expression gives to 
the Apostle’s thoughts at this point of his Epistle. 

The scope of the passage is, then, to show that the covenant 
ratified in the death of Christ has and ever had the character 
also of a testament, or free promise of blessings to be enjoyed, 
under certain conditions, after, but not before, the death of the 
Testator. Here the exquisite note of Bengel on verse 15 will 
be of essential service, if rightly understood : ‘ Hic testamentum 
potius, quam novitas testamenti urgetur: coll. ver. 16.’ ‘The 
testament is here to be insisted upon, rather than its newness.’ 
But this must not be understood as if now first the testament 
was spoken of. Its ratification and validity resulted from the 
actual death of Christ; but in one view the great testament 
itself is here represented as having had an earlier form and a 
typical ratification; and the Mediator of the new testament 
only expanded and enlarged and filled up the sum of bless- 
ings in the document, by that death which likewise gave it 
validity. But the deep meaning of Bengel’s potius guam novitas 
may be this, that the title new, like the expression mediator, is 
derived from the inseparable covenant meaning of the word. 
There have been covenants many with man; mainly two,—that 
with the people of Israel under the Levitical economy, and the 
better covenant established in the better promises: but there 
has been but one great testament,—the promise of an eternal 
inheritance given to man in prospect of the death of One who 
would give the human race a new life, and be the everlasting 
Father of blessing to all who should believe in Him. In other 
words, the testament goes back to the foundation of the world, 
when the virtue of the atoning death began. In a certain sense, 
the world owed all from the beginning to the future decease to 
be accomplished at Jerusalem. But, more strictly speaking, 
and according to the Apostle’s argument here, the blessings 
which had been written in the volume of the book, or in the 
roll of the document, for ages, and which became an actual 
inheritance in consequence of the death of Christ, belong only 
to believers. And this makes the testament a covenant again ; 
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just as in human affairs every testament is a covenant with 
posterity, though every covenant is not a testament. No man 
can inherit in virtue of a will unless he bring in a proof of the 
death of the testator, and comply with a condition by showing 
his own qualification. So Christ’s testament is a covenant with 
conditions ; no man enters into the heritage but on certain 
gracious but stringent terms. He left the whole race richer 
when He departed; but His free gift of eternal life is an 
unconditional gift to none. 

The first testament in this passage refers obviously to the 
Levitical economy, the covenant entered into with the people 
of Israel at Sinai. But that covenant constitution and law was 
itself part of the great testament. It did not invalidate the 
original promise. It was given to a people who are represented 
as heirs, but not yet in possession of their inheritance. Their 
covenant was a testament as yet unratified by the death of 
Christ. They were, under the first testament, living in a time 
when the blessings flowing from the death of Christ were as yet 
only promise and prophecy; but as certainly as they lived 
under a covenant of bondage, they also lived under a testament 
of promise. To Abraham and his seed were the promises made. 
The law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, did not 
disannul these promises, or abolish the great testament which 
was deposited in the ark of the covenant. The heirs were 
children, in bondage under the elements of the world; under 
tutors and governors, until the time appointed by the Father. 
But the testamentary document was all that time in existence ; 
it stamped its character upon the people, their services, their 
holy books, and all their relations with God. The people pos- 
sessed Canaan as the type of their future inheritance; their 
whole system of worship and service, and all their privileges as 
the children of the covenant, the called of the eternal inherit- 
ance, were as much based upon the principles of a testament to 
be valid in due time, as of a covenant in due time to be ratified. 
The dedication spoken of in verse 18 was not only the typical 
purification of the patterns of things in the heavens, but also 
the typical prophecy of the death which would make these 
heavenly things an inheritance. “H mpwrn in that verse, without 
its substantive expressed, is both covenant and testament in one. 
The d:a0yjx«n at Sinai was a republication of the original promise, 
as well as a remembrancer of the sin which must be finally 
abolished before that promise could be enjoyed. 

The idea of the testament being preserved throughout the 
entire passage, the middle clause in verse 15 can be perfectly 
understood. On the other interpretation it is involved in hopeless 
mystery. ‘ For this cause He is the Mediator of the new testa- 
ment,’ refers to the two purposes accomplished by the death of 
Christ in relation to the inheritance. That death makes the 
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testament an inheritance in two ways: it redeems from the sins 
which had robbed man of his heritage, and it gives the right 
of possession to those who had been in nonage before. The 
reference is limited to the children of the ancient covenant. 
They were never in full enjoyment of the Christian inheritance, 
because their sins, though regarded by God with forbearance 
(Rom. iii. 25) in virtue of the future Sacrifice, were not yet 
atoned for by the great Sacrifice; but when Christ Jesus had 
obtained this redemption, (verse 12,) the called of the inherit- 
ance became children through faith. Thus the same death 
which redeemed man (for the reference is elsewhere made 
universal) from the curse of the law, brought down the full 
blessing of Abraham. (Gal. iii.) The covenant reverted to its 
original and more glorious aspect as a testament. The Sinaitic 
covenant of law was seen to have been intended for a transitory 
purpose ; which purpose being served, the tutors and governors 
give place, and the people of God enter upon their inheritance, 
being made partakers of Christ, as they had been before partakers 
of the heavenly calling. 

Here we have, then, the Apostie’s illustration of the necessity 
of the death of Christ. Until His death, sin was only virtually 
and prospectively forgiven; the inheritance was only a promise, 
written in documents, but fulfilled to no man while as yet the 
Giver of the promise lived. During the former ages of the 
world, during the first testament, or the first dispensation of the 
testament, the Testator yet lived. The Apostle does not say so; 
but that is obviously the thought which he leaves unexpressed 
in verses 16 and 17. By means of death, He introduced those 
who had been called to an eternal inheritance, but had never 
received it, their sins being yet unexpiated, into its actual and 
sure possession. As long as He lived, the children of the first 
testament were not raised beyond a condition no better than 
that of servants. (Gal. iv. 1.) God the Testator had not yet 
become man. He was God the Giver of the promises ; but had 
not yet, by the union of the Son with humanity, and His death 
upon the cross, disclosed the name of Testator which was latent 
in that of Promiser. But when He died and procured our 
eternal redemption, He showed that all the revelations of grace 
to man, from the gates of forfeited Paradise down to the eve of 
atonement, had been but variations of the one great primitive 
testament which promised to give back God Himself to the faith 
of man in the death of Christ. Thus the testament began to be 
written at the beginning of the world ; but it was not finished, 
ratified, and sealed, until the fulness of time when the Lord 
Jesus, speaking when the hour was come as if it was past, said, 
This is the New Testament—the Old Testament which ye had 
from the beginning made new—in My blood. 

It is difficult to account for the extreme objection which 
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this writer, and others of the same school, feel to the thought of 
Christ being a Testator, except on the ground of a secret opinion 
concerning Christ from which the true faith of a Christian 
recoils with horror. On this point he says, (page 29,) ‘It has 
evidently arisen from the effort to establish, by a forced analogy, 
the dogma so fully contradicted by Scripture, that Christ 
bequeathed an inheritance to His followers, and so made them 
His heirs; whereas the Scripture says, that Christ being 
appointed Heir of all things, His followers are to be partakers 
of the inheritance with Him, in virtue of being united to Him.’ 
And, after speaking of the ‘ consequences revolting to mention’ 
which must result from the attempt to establish the death of the 
Author of the covenant, he expresses his hope that the time will 
come when ‘we may travel over the whole domain of Divine 
truth with the one simple idea of covenant or promise, witnessed 
to by blood, without being any longer perplexed by the notions 
of will-making, and the death of the author of the will, &c. ; 
and, after reviewing the awful shadowing forth of the about- 
coming good, in the expressive events and ceremonies connected 
with the first or old covenart, we may arrive at the point where 
the promises are all yea and amen in Christ, who was given a 
breeth and a witness to nations ; who, for the joy set before Him, 
endured the cross; and by the perfection of His obedience 
became the cause of eternal salvation to those who may obey 
Him, the founder and the perfecter of the faith.’ 

God forbid that we should say Amen to this prayer! May all 
who read be saved from the theology which sees no more in 
Christ than the witness to nations, and owns no further obliga- 
tion to Him than the debt to His perfect obedience which makes 
Him the cause of eternal salvation! Granting all that may be 
said as to the subordination of the Redeemer in the economy of re- 
demption, according to which He is the Heir of all things in His 
incarnate glorification, and we fellow-heirs with Him ; to every 
undarkened eye the essential and equal glory of the Son shines 
through all the scriptural theology of the economical relations of 
the Mediator. God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself. God was in Christ ordering the sure provisions of the 
covenant of grace even before the world was, or its Christ had 
come ; ratifying it with His own blood in the fulness of time ; 
and dispensing its blessings, and working in men submission to 
its conditions, by His own Spirit, after Christ had died. God 
was in Christ the Testator: He first gave Himself to man, then 
died that the gift might be secured to man, thus making that 
gifta testament. In other words, the ancient promise of God was 
shown by the death of Christ to have been a prospective testa- 
ment rendered valid by the death of the God-man, and the 
benefits of which are sealed by the gift of the living Christ to all 
believers, by the Spirit. No man can study the history of 
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redemption with unveiled face who does not keep ever in view the 
intercommunion of the two natures in-the Redeemer, and of the 
three persons of the Trinity, and of the Trinity and the God-man ; 
accepting reverently every mystery which this threefold inter- 
communion involves. 

Mysteries there are and must be here: woe to the man to 
whom they are an offence! The Son of God is appointed Heir 
of all things, (Heb. i.,) and we are indeed said to be joint-heirs 
with Him; but in prospect of His own elevation to this pre- 
rogative, He says to His disciples, J appoint (8:ariOeuar) unto 
you a kingdom, as the Father hath appointed it to Me. The 
Receiver of the kingdom on the behalf of man, is its Dispenser 
also in the unity of the Father. Not only as the Father’s Heir 
does He make His disciples joint-heirs; but He makes them 
also heirs of Himself. Whatever sense may be put upon the 
words of the sacramental institution which accompanied that 
bequest, they only illustrate and exalt it to a higher meaning: 
‘I give you Myself as the New Testament.’ Once more, He is the 
Seed to whom the promises were made, (Gal. iv.,) and thus, as 
the Representative of mankind, receives them all into Himself, 
that He may make us partakers with Himself. Do not all those 
sayings, of which these are but specimens, declare Him to be at 
once the Testator, the testament, and the inheritance? He 
lived before He died as the Testator or Giver of the promise ; 
He died that the covenant part of His testament might be 
ratified by His blood, and its simple promise rendered valid to 
man by His death; He lives again that it might become through 
His life in us an actual inheritance. They said rightly when 
He came, This is the Heir; they killed Him in malice, that 
they might rob Him of His inheritance. They knew not what 
they did: but He knew; and the inheritance which His violent 
death could not wrest from Him, His death as the Testator 
bequeathed. But this, as we have said again and again, pre- 
supposes that His death as the Redeemer had both obtained the 
inheritance, and removed the obstacle to its possession which 
our unexpiated sin had raised up. 

The hard and dry criticism which takes the word ‘ testament’ 
in its literal, human meaning of will, and cramps it with all the 
adjuncts of a man’s testament, we utterly denounce; and still 
more so, the worse than hard and dry criticism which cannot 
accept God manifest in the flesh as Author of the covenant, and 
Testator of the testament. The Spirit of Christ in St. Paul has 
only reproduced and expanded the Lord’s own words in this 
passage. He has taught us that the great promise or gift of an 
inheritance to man was recorded in a first testament ; that two 
things prevented its enjoyment by those who were from the 
beginning called to it: their sin was as yet unatoned for; and 
He who was to die, both to redeem us from sin and bequeath to 
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us the inheritance, had not yet died; that His death finished, 
sealed, ratified, and rendered valid the great testament, giving a 
retrospective validity to all former forgiveness of sin, and full 
assurance to all who come at the call of God that to plead the 
death of Christ in penitent faith is all that is necessary to 
secure the right of adoption to the eternal inheritance. 

It is not enough to say, though it is true, that God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immuta- 
bility of His counsel, as He had confirmed it by an oath in 
itself impossible, so now confirms it by the mere figure of a 
testament. As such it would be a strong consolation to know 
that the death of the Testator had rendered all change of His 
mind and will to sinful man impossible. The sinner may indeed 
remember and plead the final, ratified, unalterable will of Him 
who, having loved us, loved us to the end. But the entire 
allusion is more than a figure introduced as additional confirma- 
tion of our faith. It shows us the more glorious side of the 
covenant of redemption. It teaches us by a word of inestimable 
value that the blood of the covenant is a testament of life. 
This word does not give up the character of a covenant: for the 
inheritance is granted only to those who ‘ bring in’ the death of 
the Testator as the plea of faith, and take the inheritance with 
all its conditions. But it makes the gift, and not the con- 
ditions, prominent; or, rather, it unites both in one, as the 
word ‘testament’ alone could do. It reminds us, whenever we 
pronounce it, that One has obtained for us an inheritance, which 
is as certainly ours as that He has died. It keeps sufficiently 
in our view the sacrificial death by which the Testator ratified 
the covenant; but as it regards ourselves, who receive the 
benefits of His passion, it suggests rather what we receive from 
Him than what He suffered to obtain it. He died for us, He 
liveth in us: and the gift of Himself to be the life of our souls 
being the glory and consummation of the Gospel dispensation, 
the word ‘new testament,’ which signifies this, is its most 
appropriate name. But the new testament sheds its glory 
back upon the old. While that was the first testament, it was 
sprinkled with blood, (verse 18,) to signify that sin unexpiated 
kept as yet the called of the imheritance from its possession. 
The redemption of the sins, however, which for a while made 
the old testament an unratified covenant, has made the pri- 
mitive promise shine out in all its glory in the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms. 

For all these reasons, which might be made more forcible if 
space allowed, we hold fast the venerable name which our fathers 
have given to the older and later documents of the one great 
Testament, 
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Art. VIII.—Curran and his Contemporaries. By Cares 
Puiturs, Esq., A.B. Fifth Edition. Edinburgh. Black- 
wood and Sons. 1857. 


To many readers of the present day this new edition of an 
old biography will have quite a novel interest; and though 
written by Mr. Charles Phillips, it is certainly a readable and 
welcome book. On such a subject it would not be easy to write 
a bad one. Curran’s life was so rich in varied incident, marked 
by such strong contrasts, passed amongst such strange scenes, 
and still stranger characters; he lived in such an eventful and 
stormy era, acted such an important part in the public history 
of his times, filled so large a space in the public eye, and 
acquired so great a fame, that we cannot imagine a finer subject 
for a biographer equal to the occasion; nor can we understand 
how the life of such a man, no matter how poorly written, 
could fail to interest, amuse, and instruct. Mr. Phillips had a 
splendid opportunity of dealing with the most important period 
of Irish history, an unusual state of society and manners to 
depict, and a superabundance of the best materials at his 
command. He enjoyed, for a number of years, the intimate 
friendship of the great man whose life he has written. He not 
only witnessed Curran’s magnificent displays in the Senate and 
at the Bar, but had a full knowledge of his powers as a social 
companion, and the charms of his conversation in private life. 
He learned from Curran’s own lips the leading events of his 
life ; heard him sketch—as only Curran could do—the charac- 
ters, genius, and peculiarities of Grattan, Flood, Burgh, and 
the rest of his contemporaries ; was a listener to the treasures 
of genius, of wisdom, and of wit, which Curran delighted to 
pour forth at the social board. And yet, with all these advan- 
tages, where so much might have been reasonably expected, we 
cannot say that the result is satisfactory. Our praise of this pro- 
duction must be sadly qualified. It is readable, but only in spite 
of its defects ; and welcome because of the material it so indif- 
ferently displays. It is only a critic so famous as Lord Brougham 
who could venture to call it an ‘ inimitable piece of biography.’ 

It must not be forgotten—though the readers of this 
volume may fail to be reminded—that in an age of the most 
extraordinary intellectual splendour, Curran was admitted on 
all hands to be, not only a clever lawyer, a great debater, and 
a grand orator, but also a profound thinker, an unrivalled wit, 
and the most brilliant conversationalist of his time; and this 
not merely by his own countrymen, but by the highest literary 
circles of London and Paris. Lord Erskine, Madame De Staél, 
R. B. Sheridan, and Dr. Birkbeck, amongst others, bear witness 
to his wonderful powers; while Byron, who was the most 
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fastidious of men and chary of his praise, pays the following 
tribute to him in his Journal: ‘I have met Curran at Holland 
House. He beats everybody. His imagination is beyond 
human, and his humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) 
perfect. He has fifty faces, and twice as many voices, when he 
mimics. I never met his equal.’ Again: ‘Curran! Curran 
the man who struck me most. .Such imagination! There never 
was anything like it. He was wonderful even to me, who had 
seen many remarkable men of the time. The riches of his 
Irish imagination were exhaustless. J have heard that man 
speak more poetry than I have ever seen written, though I saw 
him seldom and but occasionally.’ 

Now, if Mr. Phillips (who had more frequent opportunities 
of hearing him than Byron) had only kept a partial record of 
the outflowings of Curran’s prodigally gifted mind, on which 
nature had lavished, with boundless profusion, the choicest 
treasures of philosophy, poetry, eloquence, and wit,—if he had 
preserved some of those poetic gems of thought, which Curran 
was continually scattering around him, what an essential service 
he would have rendered to literature and the world! But, 
instead of doing this, Mr. Phillips has recorded, in glowing 
language, his feelings of joy on being introduced to Mr. Curran ; 
filled his book with anecdote and gossip about everything and 
everybody; and, having omitted to tell us of Curran all that 
would have been truly valuable, and which we should have most 
liked to know, he reminds us of a savage, walking in a mine of 
gold and precious stones, utterly unconscious of the value of the 
treasures at his feet. ‘ What a saddening reflection,’ said John 
Foster, in one of his critical essays, ‘it is, that of all the grand 
thoughts, sublime images, and brilliant fancies, that must have 
passed through a great original mind like Curran’s during a 
life-time, so few have been preserved!’ Had Mr. Phillips taken 
away the cause for this reflection, we should most willingly 
dispense with all his laboured panegyrics, and forgive him even 
greater offences against good taste than are to be found in 
this volume. 

It was especially incumbent on Mr. Phillips to perform this 
service, for by no one has Curran’s fame been more seriously 
injured than by his present biographer. We suppose our 
readers are aware that Mr. Phillips, now a Commissioner of the 
Insolvent Court, was for a number of years at the Irish and 
subsequently at the English Bar; that he practised with great 
success as a criminal lawyer, won a high reputation for eloquence 
of a certain kind, thought himself an orator, and, in an evil 
hour, published his Speeches. Although displaying a good deal 
of talent, they were so disfigured by mannerism and extrava- 
gance, and so full of incongruous metaphor and bombast, so 
maccurate in thought and defective in style, that while young 
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orators of the spasmodic school recited them before the looking- 
glass, the reading public laughed, and the Edinburgh Review 
swooped down upon Mr. Phillips with such effect, that his style 
of eloquence at once fell in the market. But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Phillips was continually talking of the Irish orators,—of 
Curran in particular, whom he professed to imitate and admire. 
But the people who knew nothing of the Irish orators except 
their names, naturally concluded that Mr. Phillips resembled the 
men he so rapturously praised. They could not have fallen into 
a greater mistake. The resemblance to Curran was ridiculously 
small. Our author succeeded only in catching certain of the 
orator’s defects. Some of the splendida vitia of Curran’s style 
were instinct with genius,—sparks leaping from his anvil, or 
smoke mingling with the fierce white flame of his exasperated 
furnace; and these were entirely beyond the reach of Mr. 
Charles Phillips. But his pretensions were known and too far 
credited ; and thus he brought the oratory of his great country- 
men, at least in some degree, into disrepute. 

This was a result greatly to be regretted: for, unquestionably, 
the two greatest achievements of the Irish are their eloquence 
and their music. By this we do not mean that they have not 
contributed largely to other departments of science, literature, 
and art. We are pleased to remember, and proud to acknow- 
ledge, how deeply indebted British literature is to Irish genius. 
Many of the greatest names in the glorious muster-roll of fame 
are those of Irishmen. In legislation and philosophy, in poetry 
and science, in patriotism and learning, in general literature, 
the fine arts, and war, they can boast the illustrious names of 
Duns Scotus, Ussher, O’ Neill, Sarsfield, Swift, Berkeley, Hutche- 
son, Goldsmith, Sterne, Burke, Barry, Wellington, Moore, and 
a host of others. But in their oratory and music they stand 
pre-eminent,—that music at once so wild and mournful, so 
joyous and pathetic, so merry and sad; whose gladdest note is 
so near akin to tears, which in its melancholy notes so faithfully 
reflects the history of Ireland, and the unearthly, passionate 
tones of which are but an echo to the wailings of her griefs. 

But her oratory is her greatest glory. No country in Europe 
can boast a greater number of illustrious speakers. And here we are 
reminded of a striking circumstance attending the Avatar of genius 
in the world. The phenomena of its appearance seem to follow some 
mysterious laws. The Divine afflatus comes rushing on a genera- 
tion, and gives to the human soul an onward impulse in one par- 
ticular path, which is a permanent advance. This may help to ex- 
plain the fact, that almost within the limits of a single life-time all 
these great men appeared and passed away. They did not come 
at long intervals from each other, and alone, but blazed out sud- 
denly in the intellectual heavens in brilliant constellations. So 
came the great artists of the Middle Ages. The great Dramatists 
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of English literature all belong to the era of Elizabeth. The 
great Musicians came together in one age. All the great Poets 
of this century appeared in a glorious galaxy at its commence- 
ment ; and their successors have not yet arrived; we greet only 
at broad intervals some ‘ bright particular star.’ 

But in every constellation some members stand nearer to each 
other; and the great orators of Ireland may be conveniently 
grouped. We are fully aware of the difficulty of forming general 
classes under which you can reckon poets or orators, knowing 
that each one is distinguished by an idiosyncrasy which does 
not perfectly agree with any other; but, joining those together 
who exhibit the more numerous features of resemblance, we 
think it may be said that of the Irish orators Flood, Duquerry, 
and O’Connell may be classed together. They seldom rose into 
flights of imagination, but aimed at producing effect by plain, 
logical, and conclusive reasoning, and strong masculine com- 
mon sense alone. Grattan and Plunkett are distinguished for 
their unequalled powers of invective, brilliant epigrammatic 
force, glittering antithesis, and overwhelming energy and fire. 
Burgh, Lord Avonmore, Bushe, and Holmes, were remarkable 
for their learning, clearness of arrangement, felicity of allusion, 
chasteness of conception, power of narration, and faultless purity 
of style: on account of their earnestness, elegance, and grace, 
they may be said to form the classical school. As widely dif- 
fering from them, Dean Kirwan, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Richard Lalor Sheil, and Thomas Francis Meagher, compose 
what, for want of a better and more appropriate name, we must 
call the rhetorical and artificial school. They seek to dazzle by 
the captivating and luxuriant beauty of fancy, metaphor, and 
trope. But Curran, for varied pathos, drollery, and wit, may be 
said to stand alone ; he forms a school in himself; and the same 
is true, in some degree, of Edmund Burke. 

Of all these great men, we have long considered Curran to 
have been the most highly gifted with all the endowments 
necessary to form a first-class orator. We think he had more 
natural oratorical genius than any of his contemporaries, per- 
haps than any speaker of modern times. Burke may have been 
more copious, learned, philosophical, and profound. Flood may 
have been more statesmanlike in his views, more subtle in his 
reasoning, and dexterous in debate. Grattan excelled him, as 
well as all other men, in epigram, antithesis, and point,—in that 
terrible, condensed, resistless energy which overwhelmed all 
opposition like a flood; while in that dignified abstemiousness 
for which he is renowned, and in withering powers of invective, 
he had no equal. Sheridan’s declamation was more rhetorical 
and ornate. Plunkett was more rapid, fiery, and terse; his 
crushing and inexorable logic, from which there was no escape, 
was more continuously sustained, Kirwan, without much 
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imagination, excelled him in sheer force of enthusiasm. Bushe 
may have been more fastidious in his taste, and more chaste and 
faultless in the perfect purity of his style. He was not, like 
O’Connell, a gigantic and athletic tribune of the people, who was 
never so much at his ease as when he was ruling with absolute 
sway the stormy passions of an excited and infuriated mob ; 
nor could he cope with him in popular power and effect. But 
while Curran may have been inferior to each of his rivals in 
some one quality or other, yet in the combination of faculties 
necessary to the orator he was their superior. In splendour of 
imagination, richness of fancy, and creative power; in exuberant 
humour, melting pathos, caustic irony, cutting sarcasm, and 
brilliant wit; in exquisite perception of character, and deep 
knowledge of human nature; in the witchery of his manner, and 
absolute mastery over the varied passions of the human heart ; 
in capability of adapting himself to the capacity of his audience, 
and command over their attention; in promptitude, dexterity, 
and force ; in the variety, versatility, and extent of his powers, 
he excelled them all. He translated his reasonings into meta- 
phor, and, if you took away the figure, you destroyed the argu- 
ment. Sometimes he seemed to wander from the subject in 
flights of imagination, but from that lofty region he always 
returned to it with additional force, and adorned it with a grace 
beyond the reach of art. He occasionally dazzled his audience 
with the brightness of his illustrations, but it was in order to 
put their minds into a proper state of fusion for the reception 
of the ideas he wished to impress. Through the medium of 
the fancy he influenced the judgment. In all his display, he 
never for a moment forgot the object he had in view, nor did he 
ever sacrifice utility to ornament. Was the titled and wealthy 
seducer to be exposed? the lordly criminal to be denounced ? 
the crimes of a wicked Minister to be held up to public execra- 
tion and scorn? Was the bribed and perjured informer to be 
probed and blackened? an unjust and cruel Judge to be bearded 
and withstood? folly to be turned into inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, and vice to be covered with a ridicule that maddened while 
it disgraced? Was innocence to be vindicated and libert 
defended? Was the widow to be protected, the orphan saved, 
and his country to be avenged? Curran was always able, and 
ready, and willing for the task. 

It is not our intention in this article to review at any length 
Mr. Phillips’s account of Curran’s contemporaries. In a future 
number we hope to resume the subject, and give it that con- 
sideration which its importance demands. At present we shall 
confine our attention to Curran himself. We shall, therefore, 
in the first place, give our readers a short account of Curran’s 
life, describe the peculiar circumstances under which he won 
his way to fortune and fame, notice, en passant, the occasions 
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which called forth those efforts of his which have made his 
name immortal, quote some passages from two or three of his 
more important speeches, and thereby enable the reader to form 
his own opinion of the merits of that eloquence which we have 
praised so highly. We are quite sure our readers will feel 
obliged to us for doing so, and that these extracts will amply 
repay perusal. To the oratorical student who wishes to acquire 
a mastery in his art, and who feels with the great Roman orator 
that it is most glorious to excel men in that in which men excel 
all other animals, speech, these specimens, from the grand 
orations of one of the greatest masters of human eloquence that 
ever lived, should be doubly welcome. They will serve both to 
fire his ambition, and to consecrate its aims, while at the same 
time they afford the noblest models for his admiration and study. 





John Philpot Curran was born at Newmarket, a small village 
in the county of Cork, on the 24th of July, 1750. His father, 
James Curran, seneschal of the manor, was poor and unedu- 
cated. His mother, however, seems to have been a very superior 
woman. She was possessed of a passionate and romantic nature ; 
was witty and eloquent, well acquainted with the music, and 
skilled in the legends, superstitions, and traditions, of the 
country. She told little Jacky, as she loved to call him, stories 
of ‘fairies,’ and ‘rapparees,’ sung him to sleep with the wild 
lullabies of the south, poured out upon him the rich treasure 
of her love, and, above all, carefully taught him his Bible. He 
hung with ecstasy upon her words, repeated her tales, caught 
her enthusiasm ; and often in after life boasted, with tears in 
his eyes, that any merit he had he owed to that gifted mother. 
Her darling ambition was, that her son might become a 
preacher. She never ceased to regret his devotion to the study 
of the law; and even when he had attained success at the Bar, 
the fruits of which to her death she shared, she has said to him, 
‘O, Jacky, Jacky, what a preacher was lost in you!’ 

When about nine years old, an important incident occurred, 
which affected and moulded his whole future fortunes. The 


Rev. Mr. Boyse, Rector of the parish of Newmarket, in passing ~ 


the village ball-alley one morning, was amused by the humour, 
waggery, and eccentricities of young Curran. He bribed him 
with some sweetmeats to accompany him to the rectory, was 
struck with the boy’s talent, took a fancy to him, taught him 
his grammar and the rudiments of the classics, and afterwards 
sent him to the school of Middleton: ‘ In short,’ says Curran, 
‘he made a man of me.’ Curran never forgot his deep obliga- 
tions to this good man, and delighted to tell the following 
anecdote. ‘I recollect,’ said Curran, ‘when I had risen to 
some eminence at the Bar, and had a seat in Parliament, and a 
good house in Ely Place, on my return one day from Court, 
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I found an old gentleman seated alone in the drawing-room, and 
his whole air bespeaking the consciousness of one quite at home. 
He turned round,—it was my friend of the ball-alley! I rushed 
into his arms. I could not help bursting into tears. Words 
cannot describe the scene which followed. ‘“ You are right, 
Sir; youare right: the pictures are yours,—the house is yours: 
you gave me all I have,—my friend,—my father!” He dined 
with me, and in the evening I caught the tears glistening in his 
fine blue eye, when he saw his poor little Jacky rising to make 
a speech in the House of Commons.’ 

At Middleton school Curran received a fine classical educa- 
tion. He owed much to the careful training he received from 
the master,—a Mr. Carey, who had a profound knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin poets. Curran was rather an idle boy, 
and so little promise did he give of his future eminence 
as a speaker, that his schoolfellows nicknamed him ‘stutter- 
ing Jack.’ From Middleton, he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of nineteen. Like Swift, Goldsmith, and 
Burke, Curran did not distinguish himself at the University. 
The curriculum of studies pursued there was not much to his 
taste. The books he read were of his own selection, and his 
application was rather desultory than otherwise. During his 
undergraduate course, he led rather an idle life ; was continually 
getting into scrapes through his imprudence, and extricating 
himself from them by his wit; and altogether was one of the 
‘ wildest, wittiest, dreamiest students of old Trinity.’ For his 
numerous escapades he was frequently before the Board of 
Senior Fellows, but generally came away triumphant. On one 
occasion, he was aanenel before them for wearing a dirty 
shirt. ‘I pleaded inability,’ said he, ‘to wear a clean one; and 
I told their Reverences the story of Lord Avonmore, who was 
at the time the plain, untitled, struggling Barry Yelverton. “I 
wish, mother,” said Barry, “I had eleven shirts.” ‘ Eleven, 
Barry !—and why eleven?” “ Because, mother, I am of opinion 
that a gentleman, to be comfortable, should have the dozen.” 
Poor Barry had but one, and I made the precedent my 
justification.’ 

From College he proceeded to London, where he entered his 
name on the books of the Middle Temple, and commenced 
eating his way to the Bar. He now began an extensive course 
of study, and says himself that at this time he read ten hours 
every day. From his letters to Mr. Weston we glean many 
interesting particulars of his mode of life in London. He 
visited the theatres, eating-houses, and taverns ; and went ‘ to see 
the Queen and the lions.” He became member of a debating 
club, where he several times failed in his attempts at making 
a speech, on which account they called him ‘ Orator Mum ;’ but 
finally he conquered his nervousness, and made them change 
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their opinion of him. He visited Hampton Court with Mr. 
Ap John. ‘The servant,’ he says, ‘who showed us the apart- 
ments had his lesson well by rote, and, in explaining a suite of 
tapestry representing the Persian war of Alexander, ran over 
the battles of Issus, Arbela, &c., with great flippancy. “ But 
where is Alexander?” cries Ap John. ‘There, Sir, at the 
door of Darius’s tent, with the ladies at his feet.” “Surely,” 
I said, “that must be Hepheestion, for he was mistaken by the 
Queen for Alexander.” “Pardon me, Sir; J hope I know 
Alexander better than that.’ “ But which do you think the 
greater man?” “Greater! bless your soul, Sir, they are both 
dead these hundred years.”’ While in London, he seems to 
have supported himself by writing for the magazines and news- 
papers. Occasionally his finances were very low. One day he 
strolled into the park, and, lying down on the grass, began to 
whistle an old Irish tune: an old gentleman asked him ‘ where 
he had learned that beautiful air.’ ‘I learned it, Sir,’ said 
Curran, ‘in Ireland.’ ‘And how comes it to happen, young 
man, that you are here whistling, when people in the city are 
dining?’ ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘my remittance has not arrived, 
and I came to dine on a whistle in the park.’ 

He now became subject to those fits of despondency and 
gloom which he felt so frequently towards the close of his 
career ; and the more buoyant and excited were his spirits at 
times, the greater was the dejection, and the deeper the depres- 
sion, that followed. While putting in his terms at the Temple, 
he became acquainted with a Miss Creagh, from the county of 
Cork, and was married to her. The union was not a happy one. 
After his marriage he returned to Ireland. 

He was now an accomplished and accurate scholar. He enjoyed 
an intiniate acquaintance with the great models of Grecian and 
Roman literature ; was well versed in the classics of his own lan- 
guage; had an extensive knowledge of French, and spoke it with 
Parisian exactness; his memory was well trained and exceed- 
ingly retentive; his voice, which at first was weak and harsh, 
he had improved, by the most laborious recitations, into an organ 
of great melody and power ; all his faculties were strengthened 
and developed by culture; and thus endowed, qualified, and 
trained, in the year 1775, he made his bow to the Lord 
Chancellor, and was called to the Bar. The wonder would have 
been, if such a man, so gifted and prepared, did not, succeed. 
But it was some time before success came. He had to contend 
against many obstacles, and bear up under great difficulties and 
mortifications. Without friends, fortune, or connexion, he had 
to fight his way to professional eminence against more than the 
usual impediments to success. Nor is it to be wondered at, if, 
when term after term passed away without bringing him either 
profit or reputation, he felt anxious about the present, and 
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despaired of the future. It was at this time he seriously contem- 
plated emigrating to America: an intention which fortunately 
was not carried into effect. He travelled the Munster Circuit, 
and got his first brief at the Cork Assizes, where he was em- 
ployed in an action for damages against a Captain St. Leger, 
for an assault upon an aged Roman Catholic Priest of the name 
of Roche. The case was one of great atrocity ; but such was 
the influence of Lord Doneraile,—the uncle of St. Leger, and 
who was himself mixed up in the transaction,—that the other 
members of the Bar refused the plaintiff’s brief. Curran under- 
took the case, and obtained a verdict of £40 damages and costs. 
In the speech delivered upon that occasion he exceeded his 
instructions, described St. Leger as a mercenary soldier and a 
drummed-out dragoon, and denounced his conduct in terms of 
such severity, that St. Leger sent him a hostile message. The 
parties met ; and Curran not returning his opponent’s fire, the 
matter ended. ‘It was not necessary for me to fire at him,’ 
said Curran ; ‘for he died in three weeks after, of fright at the 
report of his own pistol.’ 

He was often found in the hall of the Four Courts, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of idlers, whom he amused by his wit, or 
amazed by his eloquence, at the very time that he had a light 
pocket and a heavy heart. The first fee of any consequence that 
he obtained, was through the recommendation of Arthur Wolfe, 
afterwards the unfortunate Lord Kilwarden, from ‘old Bob 
Lyons,’ a famous Dublin attorney. Of this he himself gives 
the following interesting account :— 


‘I then lived in a miserable lodging upon Hog Hill: my wife and 
children were the only furniture of my apartments; and, as to my 
rent, it stood pretty much the same chance of liquidation with the 
National Debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a Barrister’s lady, and 
what she wanted in wealth, she determined should be supplied by 
dignity. But the landlady had no idea of any gradation except that 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. I walked out one morning to avoid 
the perpetual altercations on the subject, with my mind in no very 
enviable temperament. I fell into the gloom to which, from my 
infancy, I had been occasionally subject. I had a family for whom I 
had no dinner, and a landlady for whom I had no‘rent. I had gone 
abroad in despondence, I came home almost in desperation. When I 
opened the door of my study, where Lavater alone could have found a 
library, the first object which presented itself was an immense folio of 
a brief, twenty gold guineas wrapped up beside it, and the name of old 
Bob Lyons marked upon the back of it. I paid my landlady, bought 
a good dinner, gave Bob Lyons a share of it, and that dinner was the 
date of my prosperity.’ 

_ From this period Curran began to rise rapidly in his profes- 
sion. He was engaged in almost every case of importance in 
the metropolis and in the provinces. He displayed not only his 
eloquence, but his drollery, powers of mimicry, and the most 
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inimitable skill at cross-examination. There was no web of 
preconcerted perjury which he could not disentangle ; the false 
witness trembled before his piercing eye, and delighted juries 
hung entranced upon his lips. He was ‘ all things to all men ;’ 
now could equal the peasant in his rustic air and sentiment, 
and the next moment enchant the fastidious scholar with the 
elegance or sublimity of his eloquence. ‘ He argued, he cajoled, 
he ridiculed, he mimicked, he played off the various artillery of 
his powers upon a witness or an opponent ;’ could with equal 
ease call forth the smiles or the tears of his hearers, rouse their 
indignation or excite their irrepressible mirth, until even his 
rivals at the Bar forgot their envy, and the Judges the solemn 
decorum of the bench, while under the magic of his spells. His 
reputation once firmly established, he was thenceforward daily 
employed in those forensic efforts which have since made his 
name immortal. He was equally celebrated for his convivial 
powers ; and when about this time a semi-political, semi-social 
society or club was formed in Dublin, called ‘ The Monks of the 
Screw,’ and comprising all the intellect, genius, and patriotism 
of the Irish capital, Curran was unanimously installed Grand 
Prior of the Order, and deputed to compose the Charter song. 
This society met in Kevin Street; and all the furniture and 
regulations of the apartment were completely monkish. The 
rules were drawn up in quaint monkish Latin verse by its 
founder, Lord Avonmore. Of the hours passed in this society 
Curran always spoke with enthusiasm. And years afterwards, 
addressing Avonmore as a Judge, and wringing tears from his 
eyes at the recollection, he said, ‘Those hours, my Lord, which 
we can remember with no other regret than that they can 
return no more,— 
*“ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy,— 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy ; 
Arts which I loved: for they, my friend, were thine.”’’ 

In the year 1782, Henry Grattan, at the head of eighty thousand 
armed volunteers, accomplished an important revolution, achieved 
the independence of Ireland, and ‘ broke the chains of centuries,’ 
without the effusion of a single drop of blood. Into the history 
of that event we do not mean to enter, farther than to say, that 
all Curran’s sympathies went with the popular movement for 
liberty, and that he devoted all his powers to render it success- 
ful. The year after he entered the Irish House of Commons as 
member for Kilbeggan, with Henry Flood for his colleague ; 
and immediately attached himself to the party of which himself, 
Lord Charlemont, and Grattan were the leaders. The latter 
continued to be the warmest friend of Curran to the end of his 
life, and, of all his political associates, esteemed and admired 
him the most,—feelings which Curran returned with interest. 
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When Curran entered Parliament, he had formidable rivals to 
contend with. Hussey Burgh, Duquerry, Flood, Fitzgibbon, 
Scott, Grattan, and Yelverton, were the great luminaries of the 
House, and were then in the zenith of their glory. There, 
night after night, the most brilliant displays were made by men 
who had made the science of politics their peculiar study, and 
who were perfect masters of the art of speech. There, too, 
occurred those fierce personal contests between political rivals and 
opponents,—contests which, for acerbity of tone, malignant 
hatred, intensity of passion, fierceness of declamation, and blast- 
ing satire, have never been equalled in the annals of debate. 
‘It was,’ to the ambitious speaker, ‘the noblest constitutional 
field on which to display his eloquence and attainments: an 
applauding people were his auditors, and an imperishable fame 
was his reward.’ In that assembly no man, except perhaps 
Grattan, was more dreaded by his opponents than Curran, 
whose patriotism, eloquence, honesty, and wit, had made him 
many enemies. It is true his parliamentary speeches are not 
equal to his greatest displays at the Bar; but perhaps this may 
arise partly from the fact, that they are not so well reported, and 
never received his own revision; and partly, that the whole of 
his education and training was forensic. At the Bar he was in 
his proper element ; that was his pride of place; there he was 
completely at home. But, admitting all this, still many of his 
parliamentary orations are exceedingly fine: witness his extra- 
ordinary speech on pensions, in which his wit actually runs riot, 
and you know not whether to admire most the richness of his 
invention, or the matchless humour he has displayed; his 
description of Protestant ascendancy,—equal to anything in 
Burke ; and his invectives against Dr. Duigenan, the infamous 
Toler, (afterwards Lord Norbury,) and Lord Chancellor Clare. 
The latter was his most bitter enemy in the House, and, after 
his attainment of the seals, carried his hostility so far, that 
Curran declared he had deprived him of Chancery practice to 
the amount of £30,000. Had he devoted his whole time and 
attention to Parliament, we think there can be little doubt but 
that he would have equalled in that department the greatest of 
his contemporaries. 

Tn accounting for the inferiority of his parliamentary as com- 
pared with his Bar speeches, Curran said, ‘ You must consider 
that I was a person attached to a great and powerful party, 
whose leaders were men of importance in the State, totally 
devoted to those political pursuits from which my mind was 
necessarily diverted by studies of a different description. They 
allotted me my station in debate, which being generally in the 
rear, I was seldom brought into action till towards the close of 
the engagement. After having toiled through the Four Courts 
the entire day, I brought to the House of Commons a person 
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enfeebled and a mind exhausted. I was compelled to speak late 
in the night, and had to rise early for the Judges in the morn- 
ing: the consequence was, my efforts were but crude; and 
where the others had the whole day for the correction of their 
speeches, I was left at the mercy of inability or inattention.’ 
This, we think, is a satisfactory explanation. It is certain, that 
many very eminent lawyers—such as Lords Erskine and Jeffrey 
—have failed in Parliament, nor is it easy to account for 
the fact. But Curran, Plunkett, O’Connell, and Sheil, in Ire- 
land, and Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir William Follett, in England, are great 
exceptions. 

As a specimen of Curran’s parliamentary eloquence, we quote 
the following short extract from his speech on the state of Ire- 
land in 1794, and which has not appeared in the published 
collection. Speaking of the war with France, he says,— 

‘What was the situation of the parties at the beginning of the 
contest ? England, with Spain, with Austria, with Prussia, with 
Holland, with Ireland on her side; while France had to count the 
revolt of Toulon, the insurrection of La Vendée, the rebellion of Lyons, 
and her whole eastern territories in the hands of her enemies. How 
direful the present reverse! England exhausted, Holland surrendered, 
Austria wavering, Prussia fled, and Spain fainting in the contest; 
while France, triumphant and successful, waves a military and acknow- 
ledged sceptre over an extent of territory that stretches from the 
ocean to the Rhine, and from the Pyrenees to the ocean. I will not 
dwell upon this miserable picture ; I will only observe that, during 
this long succession of disaster and defeat, Ireland alone, of all the 
allies of Great Britain, has never trafficked, nor deceived, nor deserted. 
The present distresses of her people attest her liberality of her trea- 
sure, while the bones of her enemies and of her children, bleaching upon 
all the plains of Europe, attest the brilliancy of her courage and the 
steadfastness of her faith.’ 


Dr. Duigenan, member for the University of Dublin, an illi- 
beral, unreasoning, and furious bigot, attacked Curran in the. 
House of Commons in 1796, on the Roman Catholic question. 
Curran, having replied to the arguments of some of the pre- 
ceding speakers, then came to Duigenan’s speech ; and ‘ for an 
hour and a half,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘ convulsed the House with 
one of the most lively sallies of wit and humour we ever heard.’ 
We quote a passage from the beginning of it :— 


‘ The learned Doctor had made himself a very prominent figure in the 
debate ; furious, indeed, had been his anger, and manifold his attack. 
What argument, or what man, or what thing had he not abused ? 
Half-choked by his rage in refuting those who had spoken, he had 
relieved himself by attacking those who had not spoken. He had 
abused the Catholics, he had abused their ancestors, he had abused 
the merchants of Ireland, he had abused Mr. Burke, he had abused 
those who voted for the order of the day. I do not know but I ought 
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to be obliged to the learned Doctor for honouring me with a place in 
his invective ; he has called me the bottle-holder of my right honour- 
able friend. Sure I am, that if I had been the bottle-holder of both, 
the learned Doctor would have less reason to complain of me than my 
right honourable friend; for him I should have left perfectly sober, 
whilst it would very clearly appear that, with respect to the learned 
Doctor, the bottle had been not only managed fairly but generously ; 
and that if, in furnishing him with liquor, I had not furnished him 
with argument, I had at least furnished him with a good excuse for 
wanting it,—with the best excuse for that confusion of history, and 
divinity, and civil law, and canon law,—that heterogeneous mixture 
of polities, and theology, and antiquity, with which he has over- 
whelmed the debate, and the havoc and carnage he has made of the 
population of the last age, and the fury with which he seemed deter- 
mined to exterminate, and even to devour, the population of this: 
and which urged him, after tearing and gnawing the characters of the 
Catholics, to spend the last efforts of his rage in actually gnawing 
their names.’ ° 


This last expression alluded to Dr. Duigenan’s pronunciation 
of the name of Mr. Keogh, which, Mr. Curran said, was a kind 
of pronunciatory defamation. 

We now gladly turn from Curran’s senatorial to his forensic 
career, in which he has won his most enduring fame. The first 
of his great Bar speeches, from which we purpose to make an 
extract, was delivered in defence of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
in 1794. Rowan, who was a Protestant, and possessed of landed 
property to the amount of £9,000 a year, acting as Secretary of 
the United Irish Society, signed an address to the volunteers of 
Ireland, calling upon them to declare in convention in favour of 
Catholic emancipation. He was criminally indicted for the 
publication. Curran defended him, and in the course of his 
speech uttered the famous passage on Universal Emancipation, 
which, although it is rather widely known, we are nevertheless 
tempted to transcribe. After showing that the publication was 
not a violation of law, and defending the volunteers, and advo- 
cating the necessity of abolishing the penal laws, the orator 
proceeds :— 


‘I put it to your oaths: do you think it wise or humane at this 
moment to insult them, (the Roman Catholics,) by sticking up in a 
Vv 


pillory the man who dared to stand forth as their advocate? Do you 
think that a blessing of that kind,—that a victory obtained by justice 
over bigotry and oppression, should have a stigma cast upon it, by an 
ignominious sentence upon men bold enough and honest enough to 
propose that measure,—to propose the redeeming of religion from the 
abuses of the Church, the reclaiming of three millions of men from 
bondage, and giving liberty to all who had a right to demand it; 
giving, I say, in the words of this so much censured paper,—giving 
Universat Emancipation? I speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, British 
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soil,—which proclaims even to the stranger and sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground upon 
which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of universal 
emancipation. No matter in what language his doom may have been 
pronounced,—no matter what complexion incompatible with freedom 
an Indian or an African sun may have burned upon him,—no matter 
in what disastrous battle the helm of his liberty may have been cloven 
down,—no matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery,—the first moment he touches the sacred 
soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his 
soul walks abroad in her own majesty; his body swells beyond the 
measure of his chains, which burst from around him, and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled by the irresistible genius of 
Untversat Emancipation.’ 

Loud and irrepressible acclamation from every part of the 
Court interrupted the orator. The thunders of applause were 
again and again renewed. When the enthusiasm, after a long 
interval, had in some degree subsided, Curran thus alluded to 
the incident: ‘Gentlemen, I am not such a fool as to ascribe 
any effusions of this sort to any merit of mine. It is the mighty 
theme, and not the inconsiderable advocate, that can excite such 
interest in the hearer: what you hear is but the testimony 
which nature bears to her own character; it is the effusion of 
her gratitude to that Power which stamped that character upon 
her.’ 

The whole of this passage we have always regarded as parti- 
cularly fine. It will bear the closest critical scrutiny. Besides 
being poetically beautiful, it is also literally true, which is a 
merit of the highest kind. While it is sublime in a very high 
degree, there is no unnatural straining after effect ; one sentence 
follows another, increasing and intensifying the meaning of that 
which went before, the whole rising into the magnificent climax 
at the end. You cannot leave out any part without weakening 
the effect ; you cannot even change a word or syllable, without 
injuring the rhythm and melody of the whole. There are many 
passages in this famous oration of equal, some two or three, 
perhaps, of even greater merit, than the one which we have 
anata: we refer particularly to his description of Mr. Rowan, 
and his panegyric on the liberty of the press. We are sorry 
that our space will not allow us to give the latter in extenso. 
There is nothing equal to it in Cicero; and it can be paralleled 
only by another passage on the same subject from Curran’s own 
speech for Peter Finnerty, which is perhaps the finest of all his 
orations. In this speech for Rowan, how finely he describes 
Scotland, ‘as a nation cast in the happy medium between the 
spiritless acquiescence of submissive poverty, and the sturdy 
credulity of pampered wealth ; cool and ardent, adventurous and 
persevering, winging her eagle flight against the blaze of every 
science, with an eye that never winks, and a wing that never tires ; 
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crowned, as she is, with the spoils of every art, and decked with 
the wreath of every muse, from the deep and scrutinizing 
researches of her Hume, to the sweet and simple, but not less 
sublime and pathetic, morality of her Burns!’ Under the thin 
disguise of describing a former state of things, he thus denounced 
the Judges before whom he pleaded, some of whom were placed 
on the bench for rather questionable services: ‘ You have a stil] 
more powerful example in that memorable period, when the 
Monarch found a servile acquiescence in the ministers of his 
folly,—when the liberty of the press was trodden under foot,— 
when venal Sheriffs returned packed juries to carry into effect 
those fatal conspiracies of the few against the many,—when the 
devoted benches of public justice were filled by some of those 
wretched foundlings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the tor- 
rent of corruption at any early period, lay at the bottom like 
drowned bodies while sanity remained in them, but at length, 
becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, 
and floated to the surface of the polluted stream, where they 
were drifted along, the objects of terror, and contagion, and 
abomination.’ 

When he had ended his speech, the universal shout of the vast 
audience testified their admiration. On leaving the Court, he 
was surrounded by the mob, who were determined to chair him. 
He implored of them to desist, but in vain; and a gigantic 
brawny chairman, looking on Curran with a contemptuous affec- 
tion, roared out to his companion, ‘ Arrah, blood and turf! Pat, 
don’t mind the little cratur; here, pitch him up this minute 
upon my showlder’ Pat did so; the ‘little cratur’ was carried 
to his carriage, and drawn home by the shouting populace. 
Rowan, however, was convicted, and sent to jail for two years. 
A charge of treason was brought against him while there; but 
he escaped from prison. A reward of £2,000 was offered for 
his apprehension. He was conveyed to a small boat, manned by 
three fishermen, two of them brothers of the name of Sheridan, 
which, says Rowan, ‘I regarded as a good omen ;’ and while he 
was sitting in the stern waiting for a wind, these noble fellows, 
showing him a copy of the Proclamation, thus addressed him, 
‘Mr. Rowan, we know you, and what we can get for surrender- 
ing you; but don’t fear; we have promised to take you to 
France, and, with the help of God, we will do so;’ and they 
kept their word. 

We now come to perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
Curran’s speeches, that spoken in defence of Finnerty, the pro- 
prietor of the Press newspaper. The circumstances out of 
which the prosecution arose were these. A man of the name 
of William Orr, a Presbyterian in the north of Ireland, was 
tried for administering an unlawful oath, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The day after his conviction, the jury 
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memorialized the Government, stating on oath that they were 
drunk when they returned their verdict against Orr, and pray- 
ing that he might be pardoned. The Judge, Lord Avonmore, 
enforced the prayer of the petition. The Government reprieved 
Orr for a month. In the meantime his case excited extraor- 
dinary interest throughout the whole of the two countries. At 
the end of the month Orr was again reprieved, and it was found 
that the informer who had sworn against him was utterly 
unworthy of belief. The jurors repeated their statements. A 
third reprieve was given, and it was generally believed that he 
would be pardoned ; but the executive thought an example was 
required ; and at length, amidst an amazing concourse of peo- 
ple, he was executed. A letter appeared in the Press, severely 
condemning the whole transaction, and censuring with great 
bitterness Lord Camden, the Lord Lieutenant. It was deemed 
libellous by the Government, and Peter Finnerty was imme- 
diately prosecuted for publishing it. Curran was employed for 
the defence, and only got his brief the morning the trial com- 
menced. He therefore had little or no time for preparation ; 
but of the main facts he was of course aware. He always 
regarded the speech he delivered on that occasion as his greatest 
effort. Nor can we withhold our admiration of it, when we 
remember that it was prepared in a few hours, while the trial 
was actually going on; and that when he rose to address the 
jury, he had only a few catch-words on the back of his brief to 
speak from. Assuredly this speech (which fortunately is well 
reported) bears no marks of haste. On the contrary, it is the 
most able, finished, and artistic piece of pleading we have ever 
read. There are single passages thickly scattered through it, 
which, for splendour of diction, clearness and simplicity of 
arrangement, copiousness of illustration, euphony of language, 
affluence of the most gorgeous or terrible imagery, melting 
pathos, scathing invective, and brilliant wit, are unsurpassed by 
any in the English language. The speech is not so remarkable 
for the exhibition of any one of these qualities, as for the asto- 
nishing combination of them all. It exhibits all the elements 
of the highest kind of eloquence within the limits of a single 
speech. How grandly he rises to the ‘ height of his great argu- 
ment!’ His anger becomes inflamed into passion, and his 
passion sublimed into poetry. For an adequate idea of its 
excellence, we must refer the reader to the speech itself; but, for 
the benefit of those who may not have the book by them, we 
shall make a few extracts, premising, as we do so, that the effect 
is weakened by taking them out of connexion with their con- 
text. Here is his description of Orr. 

‘ Let me suppose, Gentlemen, that you had known the charge upon 
which Mr. Orr was apprehended,—the charge of abjuring that bigotry 
which had torn and disgraced his country, of pledging himself to 
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restore the people to their place in the Constitution, and of binding 
himself never to be the betrayer of his fellow-labourers in that enter- 
prise; that you had seen him upon that charge removed from his 
industry, and confined in a jail; that through the slow and lingering 
progress of twelve tedious months, you had seen him confined in a 
dungeon, shut out from the common use of air and of his own limbs ; 
that day after day you had marked the unhappy captive, cheered by 
no sound but the cries of his family or the clanking of his chains ; 
that you had seen him at last brought to his trial ; that you had seen 
the vile and perjured informer deposing against his life ; that you had 
seen the drunken, and worn-out, and terrified jury give in a verdict 
of death ; that you had seen the jury, when their returning sense of 
sobriety had brought back their consciences, prostrate themselves 
before the humanity of the bench, and pray that the mercy of the 
Crown might save their characters from the reproach of an involuntary 
crime, their consciences from the torture of eternal self-condemnation, 
and their souls from the indelible stain of innocent blood. Let me 
suppose that you had seen the respite given; that new and unheard-of 
crimes are discovered against the informer; that the royal mercy 
seems to relent ; that a new respite is sent to the prisoner ; that time 
is taken to see whether mercy could be extended or not; that after 
that period of lingering deliberations passed, a third respite is trans- 
mitted ; that the unhappy captive himself feels the cheering hope of 
being restored to a family he adored, to a character he had never 
stained, and to a country that he had ever loved; that you had seen 
his wife and children upon their knees, giving those tears to gratitude 
which their locked and frozen hearts could not give to anguish and 
despair, and imploring the blessings of Providence upon his head, who 
had graciously spared the father, and restored him to his children ; 
that you had seen the olive branch sent into his little ark, but no sign 
that the waters had subsided. 


“ Alas! nor wife, nor children more 
Shall he behold, nor friends, nor sacred home.” 





No seraph Mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads him forth to light 
and life; but the minister of death hurries him to the scene of suffer- 
ing and of shame, where, unmoved by the hostile array of artillery and 
armed men collected together to secure, or to insult, or to disturb 
him, he dies with a solemn declaration of his innocence, and utters 
his last breath in a prayer for the liberty of his country. Let me 
now ask you, if any of you had addressed the public ear upon so foul 
and monstrous a subject, in what language would you have conveyed 
the feelings of horror and indignation? Would you have stooped to 
the meanness of qualified complaint? Would you have been mean 
enough—but I entreat your forgiveness,—I do not think meanly of 
you. Had I thought so meanly of you, I could not suffer my mind 
to commune with you as it has done. Had I thought you that base 
and vile instrument, attuned by hope and by fear into discord and 
falsehood, from whose vulgar string no groan of suffering could vibrate, 
no voice of honour or integrity could speak, let me honestly tell you, 
I should have scorned to fling my hand across it,—I should have left 
it to a fitter minstrel.’ 
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Having melted Court, Judge and Jury, to tears by the pathos 
of these words, he next goes on to speak of the constant attacks 
made upon the liberty of the press, and much that is fine we 
reluctantly pass over. The orator proceeds to say, that the 
question at issue is not respecting Orr, but that the jury are 
called upon by their verdict to say that the Government is wise 
and merciful, that the people are happy and contented, that 
martial law ought to be continued, and that any statement of a 
con nature is libellous and false. The description of the 
state of Ireland and the condition of the people at the time is 
appalling ; and it is rendered still more awful, when we think 
that it is not mere rhetorical exaggeration, but rather a sober 
statement of facts. An Englishman can with difficulty realize 
the full meaning and force of the following dreadful picture :— 


‘Let me ask you, how could you reconcile with such a verdict the 
jails, the tenders, the gibbets, the conflagrations, the murders, the pro- 
clamations, that we hear of every day in the streets, and see every 
day in the country ? What are the processions of the learned Counsel 
himself, circuit after circuit? Merciful God! What is the state of 
Ireland, and where shall you find the wretched inhabitant of the 
land? You may find him, perhaps, in a jail, the only place of security, 
—TI had almost said, ordinary habitation; you may see him flying by 
the conflagration of his own dwelling, or you may find his bones 
bleaching in the green fields of his country, or he may be found 
tossing upon the surface of the ocean, and mingling his groans with 
those tempests, less savage than his persecutors, that drift him to a 
returnless distance from his family and his home. And yet with 
these facts ringing in the ears and staring in the face of the prosecutor, 
you are called upon to say, on your oaths, that these facts do not 
exist. You are called upon, in defiance of shame, of truth, of honour, 
to deny the sufferings under which you groan, and to flatter the 
persecution which tramples you under foot.’ 


The traverser (or defendant) had charged the Government 
with the employment of regularly bribed informers, who were 
ready upon all occasions to concoct a plot, and swear away the 
lives of any one who might be obnoxious to the Minister of the 
day. That there was too much reason for this imputation on the 
Irish executive, no one acquainted with the history of that 
dreadful period will deny. The names of Cockaigne, Armstrong, 
and the infamous Jemmy O’Brien, and others of that class, are 
sufficient to prove it. In dealing with this part of the case, 
Curran said,— 

‘This, Gentlemen, is another small fact that you are to deny at the 
hazard of your souls and upon the solemnity of your oaths. You are to 
say upon your oaths to the sister country that the Government of Ireland 
uses no such abominable instruments of destruction as informers. Let 
me ask you honestly, what do you feel, when in my hearing, when in 
the face of this audience, you are called upon to give a verdict which 
every man of ws and every man of you know by the testimony of 
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your own eyes to be utterly and absolutely false? I speak not now 
of the public proclamation of informers, with a promise of secresy and 
of extravagant reward: I speak not of the fate of those horrid 
wretches who have been so often transferred from the table to the 
dock, and from the dock to the pillory: I speak of what your own 
eyes have seen, day after day, during the course of this Commission, 
from the box where you are now sitting ; the number of horrid mis- 
creants who avowed upon their oaths, that they had come from the 
seat of Government,—from the Castle,—where they had been worked 
upon, by the fear of death and the hope of compensation, to give evi- 
dence against their fellows ; that the mild and wholesome councils of 
this Government are holden over these catacombs of living death, 
where the wretch that is buried a man lies till his heart has time to 
fester and dissolve, and is then dug up a witness. Is this fancy, or 
is it fact? Have you not seen him after his resurrection from that 
tomb, after having been dug out of the region of death and corruption, 
make his appearance upon the table, the living image of life and death 
and the supreme arbiter of both? Have you not marked when he 
entered this Court, how the stormy wave of the multitude retired at 
his approach ? Have you not marked how the human heart bowed 
to the supremacy of his power, in the undissembled homage of defer- 
ential horror? How his glance, like the lightning of heaven, seemed 
to rive the body of the accused and mark it for the grave, while his 
voice warned the devoted wretch of woe and death,—a death which 
no innocence can escape, no art elude, no force resist, no antidote 
prevent? There was an antidote, a juror’s oath; but even that 
adamantine chain, which bound the integrity of man to the throne of 
Eternal Justice, is solved and molten in the breath which issues from 
the informer’s mouth; conscience swings from her mooring, and the 
appalled and affrighted juror consults his own safety in the surrender 
of his victim,— 
—————“‘et que sibi quisque timebat 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.” 

Informers are worshipped in the temple of justice, even as the devil 
has been worshipped by pagans and savages: even so, in this wicked 
country, is the informer an object of judicial idolatry,—even so is he 
soothed by the music of human groans,—even so is he placated and 
incensed by the fumes and by the blood of human sacrifices.’ 


We think the reader will admit that these magnificent 
passages fully deserve the praise that we have bestowed upon 
them. We had some more, equally fine, marked for quotation, 
but find we have not space for them. Those which we have 
given will, however, enable the reader to form a fair idea of 
Curran’s powers as an orator, and of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his eloquence. It is singular that he never wrote 
any of his speeches, but he prepared them with the most intense 
and passionate care. He was fond of the violoncello, and a fine 
performer on that instrument; and it was while he was engaged 
in playing on it, or while rambling in his grounds at the Priory, 
that his most glorious thoughts came to him; and his memory 
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served him so well, that he had no occasion to commit them to 
writing. He was thus left free to avail himself of anything that 
might occur in Court; and thus it is that all his speeches have 
the appearance of being entirely extemporaneous; and that it 
is so difficult to distinguish those that were delivered on the 
impulse of the moment, from those that were most carefully 
prepared. The slashing assault upon Judge Robinson could not 
have been previously composed. Whoever attacked him in the 
hope of finding him off his guard, had bitter reason to repent 
their temerity ; for his readiness in retort never deserted him. 
Shortly after Finnerty’s trial, the most memorable and peril- 
ous period in Curran’s life commenced. It is to this part of his 
career that his countrymen look back with the greatest pride. 
In the year 1798, the Irish Rebellion took place. The long- 
smouldering embers of discontent burst at length into the flames 
of open insurrection. At the instigation of the celebrated 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, the French Directory dispatched to 
Ireland an invading expedition, composed of 15,000 choice 
troops, carried by 17 sail of the line, 13 frigates, and 13 trans- 
ports: the whole was under the command of General Hoche, 
the pacificator of La Vendée; and the object of it was to aid the 
Irish in getting rid of British connexion. The fleet was dis- 
persed by contrary winds, and returned to France. Under the 
directions of Carnot,—then at the head of the French Directory, 
—Tone soon organized another expedition, which, from some 
cause or other, did not leave the harbour. A third expedition, 
under the command of General Humbert, sailed from Rochelle. 
He effected a landing at Killala, gained a victory at Castlebar, 
and at length surrendered to an overwhelming force under Lord 
Cornwallis. Excited by the hope of French assistance, the 
peasantry rose in all directions against the Government. We 
have not heart to enter into the details of the fearful scenes of 
violence, horror, misery, and bloodshed which followed, and the 
terrible realities of which no imagination can adequately con- 
ceive. All the calamities of civil war were aggravated by the 
still fiercer element of religious animosity. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended; martial law was proclaimed; the regular 
legal tribunals were succeeded by summary executions at the 
* drum-head ; and rape, murder, torture, half-hangings, and con- 
flagrations depopulated and wasted the country. The Rebellion 
was at length suppressed; but not until 50,000 of the people, 
and 20,000 of the King’s troops, had lost their lives. To be 
accused of liberal principles at such a time was equivalent 
to a charge of disloyalty; and an accusation of treason was 
almost sure to be followed by conviction. To such an extent 
did this proceed, that Mr. Grattan and the Duke of Leinster 
were arrested on suspicion in London, but again liberated, as 
there was not the least shadow of proof against them. 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Tone had died in prison of their 
wounds, when the memorable State trials were commenced, in 
which Curran acted sucha prominent part. Upon him devolved, 
in almost every instance, the dangerous task of defending the 
accused. Lord Carleton told him he would lose his gown if he 
defended Neilson. ‘ Well, my Lord,’ said Curran, con- 
temptuously, ‘his Majesty may take the silk, but he must leave 
the stuff behind. To defend a state prisoner was made a 
grievous accusation against him. But when almost every other 
man trembled for his own safety, Curran came boldly forward 
to discharge his duty, and, regardless of all consequences to 
himself, stood between the doomed victim and the grave, and 
in his defence displayed not only his untiring energy, learning, 
eloquence, and zeal, but his unfaltering and indomitable 
courage. Frequently he pleaded before military audiences, 
with their bayonets and swords pointed at his heart ; and instead 
of being deterred from the performance of his duty to his client, 
he scowled back upon them, and said, ‘ Assassinate me you 
may, intimidate me you cannot.’ Often, amid the clanking of 
arms in the Court, has the Judge been obliged to interfere 
for the purpose of getting him a decent hearing; and on one 
occasion the Judge, Jurors, and Bar before whom he spoke, were 
in uniform. ‘ He advocated the accused: he arraigned the 
Government: he thundered against the daily exhibition of tor- 
ture: he held up the informers to universal execration : and at 
the hourly hazard of the bayonet or the dungeon, he covered 
the selected victim with the shield of the Constitution.’ 

Two brothers of the name of Sheares were first tried. They 
were both Protestants, and members of the Irish Bar. After an 
uninterrupted sitting of sixteen hours, Curran applied for an 
adjournment of the Court until next day; it was refused. He 
rose, long after midnight, in the dimly lighted Court, to address 
the jury for the defence, and delivered one of his greatest 
speeches, which produced an immense sensation. There was 
much in the occasion, and in the accessories surrounding it, to 
excite the imagination and operate upon the feelings. ‘The 
solemn hour, the military audience, the station of the prisoners, 
their fraternity, the awful nature of the times, and the certain 
fate which must follow on conviction,’ gave weighty import to- 
every word uttered by the advocate. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, the jury returned a verdict of ‘Guilty,’ when the 
wretched brothers were seen clasped in each other’s arms. 
They were executed the same day. The other state trials 
followed immediately. M‘Cann, Byrne, and the others, were 
defended by Curran. They were all found guilty, and executed. 

Shortly after, Curran was employed against the Bill of 
Attainder brought in by Government to deprive Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s family of his estates, and vest them in the Crown. 
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The guilt of Fitzgerald was the first question to be decided ; but 
Lord Edward was in his grave, and therefore incapable of 
defence. When called upon for defensive evidence, Curran 
stalked into the House of Lords, and said, ‘My Lords, I have 
no defensive evidence. I have no case. “Tis impossible I 
should. I have often gone, of late, for my instructions to the 
dungeon of the living, but never yet to the sepulchre of the 
dead ; nor, in truth, have I ever before been in at the trial of a 
dead man.’ How eloquently he pleaded! how wisely he rea- 
soned against the injustice and the cruelty of the penal laws! in 
which, he said, ‘the race between penalty and crime was con- 
tinued, each growing fiercer in the conflict, until the penalty 
could go no further, and the fugitive turned upon the breathless 
pursuer.’ How beautiful the description of the blood of the 
Geraldines in the conclusion! ‘If loyalty and justice require 
that these children should be deprived of bread, must it not be 
a violation of that principle to give them food and shelter? If 
the widowed mother should carry the orphan heir of her 
unfortunate husband to the gate of any man who might feel 
himself touched with the sad vicissitudes of human affairs, who 
might feel a compassionate reverence for the noble blood that 
flowed in his veins, nobler than the royalty that first ennobled 
it, that, like a rich stream, rose till it ran and hid its fountain, 
— if, remembering the many noble qualities of his unfortunate 
father, his heart melted over the calamities of the child,—if 
his heart swelled, if his eyes overflowed, if his too precipitate 
hand was stretched forth by his pity or his gratitude to the poor 
excommunicated sufferers, how could he justify the rebel tear 
and the traitorous humanity ?’? The Bill of Attainder was passed, 
but was reversed in 1819 by Lord Liverpool; who declared 
‘ that the reversal originated not so much in the royal clemency, 
as in a sense of the injustice of the attainder itself’ 

Of the electric and universal effect that Curran’s speeches at 
these times produced on the public mind, we can have but an 
inadequate conception ; while the services he then rendered to 
the sacred cause of justice and freedom cannot be over-estimated. 
Speaking of the very different circumstances under which 
Erskine and Curran pleaded, Dr. Croly says, ‘When Erskine 
spoke, he stood in the midst of a secure nation, and pleaded like 
a priest of the temple of Justice, with his hand on the altar of 
the Constitution, and all England waiting to treasure every 
oracle that came from his lips. Curran pleaded, not in a time 
when the public system was so far disturbed as to give additional 
interest to his eloquence, but in a time when the system was 
threatened with instant dissolution, when Society seemed to be 
falling in fragments around him, when the soil was already 
throwing up flames. Rebellion was in arms. He pleaded not 
on the floor of a shrine, but on a scaffoid ; with no companions 
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but the wretched and culpable beings who were to be flung from 
it hour by hour ; and no hearers but the crowd who rushed in 
desperate anxiety to that spot of hurried execution,—and then 
rushed away, eager to shake off all remembrance of scenes which 
had torn every heart among them.’ 

We can only briefly notice the subsequent events of Curran’s 
life. To the Act of Union he, along with Saurin, Grattan, 
Plunkett, and others, made a strenuous but unavailing opposition. 
No matter what may have been the effects of that measure, we 
think there can be only one opinion of the means by which it was 
effected: those means were wholesale bribery and corruption. 
The Castlereagh papers recently published give the full details 
of that discreditable transaction; and Sir Jonah Barrington, 
in his History, states that nearly three millions sterling were 
expended in purchasing the men who voted for the Union. He 
even gives a list of their names, and the titles, places, or other 
considerations by which they were bought. But if we blame 
the Minister for bribing, what are we to think of the Irishmen 
who allowed themselves to be bribed, and for the sake of the 
bribe basely sold their country? Curran always looked upon 
these men with abhorrence and contempt ; for he regarded the 
extinction of the Irish Parliament as the greatest calamity that 
had ever befallen the country. 

In the year 1802 he was employed in one of the most extra- 
ordinary cases on record,—that of Herey against Sirr, for false 
imprisonment. We are convinced that in no other country 
but Ireland could such a case occur. We had prepared an 
abstract of it, but the whole of this abominable transaction was 
so revolting, such an outrage upon all law and justice, and its 
details so incredible and atrocious, that we think it better to 
omit it, and refer the reader to Curran’s speech, which ‘so 
admirably tells the story, and shows the speaker’s powers in all 
their variety.’ No abstract could do it justice. William God- 
win, the author of Caleb Williams, was in Court during the trial, 
and heard Curran’s speech. 

An event now occurred, which was the cause of much domes- 
tic misery to Curran. The youthful and unfortunate Robert 
Emmett—one of three brothers, all of them wonderfully gifted 
—was a frequent guest at Curran’s house. Possessed of a mind 
melancholy and romantic, which he had adorned with all the 
beauties of classical literature, his amiability, genius, and virtues 
won for him respect, esteem, and love. Curran’s youngest 
daughter, Sarah, was a girl of great talents, beauty, and accom- 
plishments. Emmett conceived for her a most passionate 
attachment ; without her father’s knowledge he paid her his 
addresses, and won her affections. After the failure of his 
insurrection in 1808, Emmett escaped, but, unwilling to leave 
the country without once more seeing the object of his love, 
he foolishly returned to Dublin for that purpose, was arrested, 
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tried, and executed. A few hours before his execution he thus 
wrote of Miss Curran: ‘ My love, Sarah! it was not thus that 
I thought to have requited your affection. I did hope to be a 
prop round which your affections might have clung, and which 
would never have been shaken ; but a rude blast has snapped it, 
and they have fallen over a grave.’ Miss Curran never recovered 
the shock: she drooped away, and in a few years followed her 
beloved. It was in connexion with this sad event Moore wrote 
the celebrated song,— 

‘O! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade ;’ 
and ayother, beginning with the line,— 

‘She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps ;’ 


and Washington Irving has told the story very pathetically in 
his Sketch Book, in the tale of The Broken Heart. 

In the State trials that followed Emmett’s insurrection, 
Curran was assigned Counsel for the prisoners ; and his speeches 
at that time are most remarkable for their fierce denunciations 
of Napoleon and his system of government. He was next 
engaged in prosecuting Sir Henry Hayes for the abduction of 
Miss Pike, of Cork. Hayes was a great favourite with the 
people. As Curran was entering the Court, an old woman cried 
out, ‘ Huzza, Counsellor! I hope you’ll gain the day.’ ‘Take 
care, my good woman,’ he answered good-humouredly, ‘if I 
should, that you don’t lose the Knight!’ Hayes was convicted 
and sentenced to death, but was afterwards pardoned. 

When the Whigs came into power, in 1807, Curran was 
made Master of the Rolls. The office was not very congenial 
to him ; and after sitting on the Bench for six years, he resigned 
from ill health in 1813. Released from the bustle and labours 
of the Bar, and having resigned the dignity of the Bench, the 
remaining years of his life were passed in melancholy retire- 
ment from the scenes in which he had been such a prominent 
actor. Many of his friends had perished on the scaffold, or in 
prison, or were dragging out a wretched existence in exile. 
The terrible events of the two rebellions had left an indelible 
impression on his mind. The calamities and evils that had 
fallen on Ireland affected him as if they were personal afflic- 
tions ; domestic misfortunes had made him unhappy; sorrow 
from the retrospection of the past, and despair from the con- 
templation of the future, all aggravated and increased the 
feelings of despondency and gloom to which he was constitu- 
tionally inclined from his youth. He was naturally extremely 
sensitive ; and the political ruin of his country having deprived 
him of every object of ambition, and every motive to exertion, 
he fell back upon those saddening reflections which embittered 
the end of his life. Attached to the Priory were gardens, of 
which he was very fond. In a grove near one of these he had 
buried his favourite little daughter, who was a musical prodigy. 
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A rustic memorial was raised over her ; and by her grave her 
father was often found weeping, and wishing to be with her, and 
at rest. ‘Depend upon it,’ he said to a friend, ‘it is a serious 
misfortune in life to have a mind more sensitive or more culti- 
vated than common: it naturally elevates its possessor into a 
region which he must be doomed to find nearly uninhabited.’ 
To dispel the melancholy that preyed upon him, he tried to 
dissipate his sad thoughts by travelling, but with little success. 
His letters from London and Paris describe him under the 
influence of a grief which nothing could remove. On one occa- 
sion, in a fashionable London drawing-room, when the name 
of Ireland was mentioned, he burst into tears. Her miserable 
condition seemed to be ever before his eye. 

It was his intention to write a history of his own times, but 
indolence, or perhaps his aversion to writing, prevented him 
from accomplishing it. He never got farther than the com- 
mencement, which he was fond of reciting, ‘You that propose 
to be the historian of yourself, go first and trace out the 
boundary of your grave. Stretch forth your hand and touch 
the stone that is to mark your head, and swear by the majesty 
of death that your testimony shall be true, unswayed by 
prejudice, unbiassed by favour, and unstained by malice. So 
mayest thou be a witness not unworthy to be examined before 
the awful tribunal of that after-time which cannot begin till you 
shall have been numbered with the dead.’ It is greatly to be 
regretted that he did not carry out his plan: for he, of all the 
men in Ireland, except, perhaps, Grattan, had the most complete 
knowledge of the times. What a history he would have given 
us! but—regrets are vain. After his retirement from the 
Rolls, his health gradually declined. In the spring of 1817, 
some premonitory symptoms alarmed himself, although the 
physicians told him there was no danger. He grew rapidly 
worse, and died at Brompton on the 14th of October follow- 
ing. Seventeen years afterwards his remains were removed to 
Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, where they now lie. By a public 
subscription, a splendid granite tomb was placed over them, on 
which is inscribed one word,—CURRAN ; and his own pro- 
phecy was fulfilled: ‘ The last duties will be paid by that country 
on which they are devolved; nor will it be for charity that a 
little earth will be given to my bones. Tenderly will those 
duties be paid, as the debt of well-earned affection, and of 
gratitude not ashamed of her tears.’ There is a monument to 
his memory in St. Patrick’s Cathedral: it is under the western 
window, and opposite those of Stella and Swift. 

There are more stories told of Curran than of any other man 
that ever lived in Ireland, except Dean Swift. Any notice of 
him that does not include some account of them must neces- 
sarily be defective. We therefore copy a few of his bons mots 
and repartees, taken at random from this volume. Lundy Foot, 
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the celebrated tobacconist, asked Curran for a Latin motto for 
his coach. ‘I have just hit on it,’ said Curran; ‘it is only 
two words, and it will at once explain your profession, your 
elevation, and contempt for the people’s ridicule ; and it has the 
advantage of being in two languages, Latin and English, just as 
the reader chooses. Put up, “‘ Quid rides,’ upon your carriage.’ 
Inquiring his master’s age from a horse-jockey’s servant, he 
found it almost impossible to extract an answer. ‘Come, come, 
friend, has he not lost his teeth?’ ‘Do you think,’ said the 
fellow, ‘that I know his age, as he does his horses’, by mark of 
mouth?’ Curran replied, ‘You were very right not to try, 
friend; for you know your master is a great dite. A very 
stupid foreman once asked a Judge how they were to ignore a 
bill. ‘Why, Sir,’ said Curran, ‘when you mean to find a 
true one, just write Jgnoramus for self and fellows on the back 
of it.’ Examining a man who disputed a collier’s bill, ‘ Did he 
not give you the coals, friend?’ ‘He did, Sir, but’—‘ But 
what? on your oath wasn’t your payment slack?’ Sir Boyle 
Roche was fond of boasting that Sir John Cave had given him 
his eldest daughter. ‘If he had an older one, he would have 
given her to you, Sir Boyle,’ said Curran. He was pleading for 
one of the state prisoners in 1803; the Judge shook his head, 
in doubt or contradiction of one of the advocate’s arguments. 
‘I see, Gentlemen,’ said Curran, ‘the motion of his Lordship’s 
head : you may think it implies a difference of opinion, but it does 
not ; believe me, Gentlemen, if you remain here many days, you 
will yourselves perceive that, when his Lordship shakes his head, 
there’s nothing in it” ‘Curran,’ said a Judge once, whose wig, 
being a little awry, caused some laughter in Court, ‘do you see 
anything ridiculous in this wig?’ ‘Nothing but the head, my 
Lord,’ was the reply. Still better is the following. A Lord, 
who got his title for his vote on the Union, meeting Curran 
near the Parliament-House, in College Green, said, ‘Curran, 
what do they mean to do with this useless building? For my 
part, I hate the very sight of it.’ ‘I do not wonder at it, my 
Lord,’ said Curran contemptuously: ‘I never yet heard of a 
murderer who was not afraid of a ghost.’ At dinner, he once 
sat opposite to Toler, who has called the ‘ hanging Judge.’ 
‘Curran,’ said Toler, ‘is that hung beef before you?’ ‘Do you 
try it, my Lord,’ said Curran, ‘ and it’s sure to be.’ Bully Egan 
once challenged Curran. When they met on the ground, Egan, 
who was of immense size, complained of the disparity. ‘1 might 
as well fire at the edge of a razor,’ said he, ‘as at Curran; he 
can hit me as easily as he would a turf-stack.’ ‘I tell you what 
it is, Egan, said Curran, ‘I don’t want to take the least 
advantage of you; let my size be chalked out on your side, and 
any shot that goes outside the mark, I am content should go for 
nothing.’ 

But enough of this. Curran, after all, was something more 
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than a don vivant, a wit, or even than an orator. Far too much 
importance has been attached to his repartees and jests: many 
an indifferent one has been fathered on him which he never 
uttered; and we are sorry to say, that he is remembered by 
many persons for these things, while his truly great and valu- 
able qualities are too often forgotten. We would rather have 
him thought of as a man of inflexible honour, of stern integrity, 
and noblest patriotism. While others carried their votes and 
their talents to the best market, and, for rank, place, or money, 
unblushingly sold themselves, their constituents, and their coun- 
try, he disregarded all the overtures made to him by those in 
authority. Every effort was made to detach him from his 
party, but in vain. Lord Kilwarden made to him the most 
tempting offers of professional advancement. He refused them 
all; and when he could have dictated his own terms to Govern- 
ment, he assumed towards it an attitude of the most determined 
hostility. He was alike insensible to the seductions and the 
frowns of power. Fom the path of duty, principle, and honour, 
no blandishments could seduce, and no dangers could affright, 
him. He despised equally the threatenings of the Minister, and 
the pistol of the bravo. He often risked his life, and still 
oftener his character, in the defence of his client; and no 
earthly power could induce him to surrender a hair of that 
client’s head. No matter how great the danger, no matter how 
perilous the occasion, no matter how stormy and dreadful the 
conflict, he rose with, and was ever equal to it. ‘He ever 
loved,’ says one of his biographers, ‘to cling to the topmost 
heaving of the wave.’ In defiance of opposition, in contempt of 
danger, in utter disregard of self, in noble forgetfulness of the 
dangers that menaced and the destruction that threatened him, 
his ardent and enthusiastic spirit clung, with a desperate fidelity, 
to the fortunes of his country, when they seemed most dis- 
astrous; and he never ceased to denounce indignantly the men 
by whom those fortunes had been impaired. The injured and 
oppressed had in him a faithful friend, and the tyrant and 
despot a deadly foe. In a venal age, he was incorruptible ; in a 
profligate age, he was pure: unrivalled, as an advocate; un- 
purchaseable, as a patriot ; brave and disinterested, as a man; he 
is at once an example to imitate, and a model to admire. The 
odium he incurred, the risk he ran, the persecutions he endured, 
the sacrifices he made, the calumnies he encountered, the public 
spirit he displayed, the heroism he exhibited in defence of truth, 
freedom, and right, and the victories he won, entitle him to our 
admiration, reverence, and love. 


We now return to Mr. Phillips. His volume not only con- 
tains a rambling and confused account of Curran’s life, con- 
nected by a thread of narrative so slender that the reader often 
loses it altogether, but also sketches of the men whose names 
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we have already mentioned, with extracts from their speeches, 
and innumerable anecdotes respecting them. Many of these 
sketches are of more than average merit; to others of them we 
must make serious objection; while the anecdotes are of all 
kinds,—good, bad, and indifferent. Although admitting the 
merit of Mr. Phillips’s account of many of Curran’s contem- 
poraries, we cannot help admiring his courage in attempting to 
do that which had been so well done by other hands before. 
We allude to the admirable series of legal and political sketches 
of eminent Irishmen, by Mr. William H. Curran, (son of the 
orator,) and Richard L. Sheil, which were first published in the 
New Monthly Magazine, during the editorship of Thomas 
Campbell, and which, by the graphic power, critical acumen, 
soundness of judgment, excellence of style, and inimitable 
fidelity of portraiture they displayed, produced a great effect on 
the public mind. They have been recently republished in four 
volumes. 

That Mr. Phillips has produced an interesting volume, we do 
not deny : that it has been received with a large degree of favour 
by the public, is clear from the fact that it has reached a fifth 
edition. To those fond of anecdote the book will be a rich 
treat. We are also bound in justice to say, that this memoir is 
free from the more glaring defects which are so prominent in 
Mr. Phillips’s speeches. True, there is a want of simplicity, the 
style is often stilted and inflated. There is an occasional 
offensive display of egotism, and an undue importance attached 
to little events in which Mr. Phillips bore a part ; but, after all, 
these are only minor faults. The principal defects in the book 
are those which we have already enumerated. Besides these, 
however, there is too much of book-making in it. Many things 
might, with advantage, be left out. Then there is no order, 
arrangement, or system whatever. Personal sketches, anec- 
dotes, extracts from speeches, and long dissertations on all these, 
are mixed together in inextricable confusion. In fact, the book 
is a regular olla podvida, instead of a well arranged and con- 
tinuous narrative. 

A far better Life of Curran than this by Mr. Phillips is that 
published by the orator’s son, in two volumes. It is a very 
beautiful piece of lucid and ingenuous biography, besides being 
an admirable history of the times in which he lived. The 
writer rarely allows his relationship, and the natural prejudices 
of a son in favour of his father, to interfere with his opinion, or 
bias his judgment. Another admirable memoir of Curran is 
that written by Thomas Davis, the poet, and prefixed to the 
careful edition of Curran’s Speeches published by Duffy of 
Dublin, in 1845,—one of the best editions of those Speeches 
that we have ever seen. Davis’s short memoir gives a far 
clearer idea of what Curran was and did, than this bulky volume 
of Mr. Phillips’s. 
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Art. IX.—Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the Rev. W. 
J. Temple. Now first published from the original MSS. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Bentley. 1857. 


Ir was the practice of the most popular historian of antiquity 
to institute comparisons betwixt certain of his rival heroes ; but 
the biographic annals of mankind afford far more curious 
parallels than any which adorn the elaborate page of Plutarch. 
It would call for the exercise of some ingenuity to find any but 
the most external features of resemblance in the lives of Agis 
and Cleomenes, of Sylla and Lysander. There is more or less 
coincidence in the tenor of their fortunes or the style of their 
ambition; but in the minor traits of individual character, in 
that personal idiosyncrasy which combines and graduates the 
subsisting elements of strength and of weakness, of wisdom and 
of folly, there is no striking and prevailing likeness in any of 
these heroic pairs. The men of Plutarch are cast in one large 
mould. They want that variety, and perhaps that imperfection, 
of character, which is requisite to furnish instances either of 
contrast or comparison. Even where they differ from the 
general type, it is only as members of the same family; and we 
detect their identity as we distinguish the features of a Claudius 
or a Julius in the heads of the twelve Cesars. But the civiliza- 
tion of the Christian world, and especially of the Teutonic and 
Celtic races, is marked by a bolder individuality of genius. As 
modern art has opened up the province of the picturesque, so 
modern life abounds in varied and contrasted characters ; and it 
is this very circumstance which makes our biographic parallels 
more rare indeed, but also more curious and complete. And to 
these comparisons the pleasures of contrast are not wanting ; for 
every point of coincidence is fraught with some quality of 
difference. 

We have been led into this train of remark by a perusal of 
the volume now before us, which frequently recalls the pages 
of another book, and vividly sets before the reader’s mind the 
picture of two choice Arcadians. The name and character of 
Boswell have, no doubt, often suggested those of Samuel Pepys ; 
but the publication of these familiar letters makes the association 
quite infallible; for they exhibit the resemblance in its most 
striking form, and, at the same time, extend it to a thousand 
particulars. We now know that the amusing diarist of the 
seventeenth century revived in the person of Johnson’s faithful 
henchman and biographer, the jest and wonder of the eighteenth. 

The likeness is fortuitous as well as characteristical. The 
circumstance which enables us to complete the parallel of these 
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two worthies, itself suggests a singular coincidence of fortune. 
The posthumous fame of Pepys and of Boswell have been equally 
affected by a similar accident,—an accident not favourable to 
the personal character of cither, but largely conducive to the 
popularity of both. No wonder both are welcome to the world 
of readers. A giddy public is admitted-into the secret confi- 
dence of these choice spirits, and finds it most exquisite fun ; 
for rarely is so thorough an exposure made of those lighter 
follies which provide the farce and interlude of human life. This 
secret confidence is precisely of the most entertaining kind,— 
the fullest and the freest possible; consisting of incidents and 
thoughts which only a fool would commit to any, which no one 
else would have power or occasion to confide, and which even 
he will only whisper to his friend, or chuckle to himself. But 
the pen is a dangerous medium of such indulgences. Though 
Folly should break its hour-glass, and write only in the scattered 
sand, who shall provide that Time, which wantonly destroys so 
much, will not as wantonly preserve this little, harden the frail 
tablet into rock, and leave it in the museum of Posterity? So 
at least it has fared with the confidence of Pepys and of Boswell. 
Both were shrewd men, and were able to hide something of their 
weaknesses from contemporary eyes; but each, forsooth, must 
write himself down an ass. The one must sniggle over his 
ticklish delinquencies in the privacy of a journal kept in cipher ; 
and the other must needs confess to an old college chum, now 
settling into the sober walks of clerical and married life; and 
many years after the writers’ death, when Pepys is quite for- 
gotten and Boswell almost forgiven, the diary of the one is care- 
fully deciphered, and the letters of the other suddenly discovered. 
Of course both are published without scruple or delay,—for no 
man is entitled to the immunities of private character sixty 
years after his death; the claims of truth and of society survive, 
and supersede mere individual rights: our follies can find sanc- 
tuary only in a new-made grave; and every record that is 
suffered to remain above ground to challenge the curiosity of 
another generation, is justly forfeit in the interest of mankind. 
Let the beaus and gossips of our day look to it! For our two 
leaky friends the warning is somewhat late. They have nothing 
more to offer or withhold. We know them from the lowest 
note to the top of their compass. We have made a parlour- 
window book out of their ‘ trivial fond records,’ and find it to be 
most exquisite fooling. We could not be more thoroughly pro- 
vided if each of us had a jester of his own. Certain it is that 
Yorick was a fool to Samuel Pepys. He might tumble to 
amuse the Majesty of unburied Denmark, barbarian as he was ; 
but what is that to keeping the wide table of Christendom on a 
roar? No proofs of his genius are extant; his wit is a misera- 
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ble tradition, vouched only by a mad Prince and stupid grave- 
digger ; he died and made no sign; he is quite chapfallen ; the 
grin remains, but the joke has long subsided. Not so with our 
incomparable friend. The merriment we draw from him is 
fresh and lively. His exit from the scene was only in order to 
a transformation. Fortune has sent him smartly back, and his 
future is a brilliant and perpetual harlequinade. The pen with 
which he ‘ ciphered’ is changed into a wand: he smites upon 
our wall with it, and old London re-appears. It is now White- 
hall—and Pepys, in the manner as he lived, is seen to admire 
at the beauty of Castlemaine or the dancing of Monmouth; the 
House of Lords—and deceitful Pepys throngs in with the faith- 
ful Commons, stands behind the King’s chair, and hears the 
merry Monarch read from his lap a speech which he finds it 
difficult to spell; Vauxhall—and it is still Pepys, sporting with 
Knip or Mercer; a domestic interior—and the same old beau 
grows furious to see his lady in white wig, in fact ‘ready to 
burst with anger ;’ a church—and our gallant sidles up to take 
the hand of a pretty lady, but retreats on finding it armed with 
a pin; a street—and the worthy man indulges an honest blush 
because the nose of his companion is unreasonably red! Who 
is not glad to remember, that where there is any shame there is 
yet some virtue ? 

But Mr. Boswell waits to be introduced, and we have yet to 
state with more distinctness his claim to come into such pleasant 
company. It is briefly this. Like Pepys he displays about an 
equal amount of talent and buffoonery in his life-performance ; 
and while the first-named quality raised him above the vulgar 
throng of men, the latter set him just as much below. Arcades 
ambo, they stand the co-heritors of the most equivocal renown : 
the wise man gives them an alternate mecd of admiration and 
contempt; and the veriest booby will gird at them with an 
inward and grateful sense of his superior parts. But what 
makes the resemblance more striking, is the fact that both were 
affected with the same personal weaknesses, to wit, the inordinate 
love of pleasure, and an irrepressible love of approbation. They 
both waded in a wide and shallow sea of vanity,—and both 
were lost, not so much in overwhelming vice, as by their dreary 
distance from the shores of virtue. 

It is of no use denying the ability of either. Why should the 
world go back a hundred years to find a coxcomb? The fact is, 
that no such character, pure and simple, is able to arrest and fix 
the public mind. A man must be something more than a fool 
before he can amuse even the lighter hours of the good and 
wise. Pepys was Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., and beyond doubt he had much 
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capacity as a man of business. There is some hint of his carry- 
ing retrenchment and reforms into that department ; but it is cer- 
tain that his dexterity in keeping the public accounts was more 
than the average of official life presented. But Pepys was not 
merely useful in affairs; he was a patron of the arts, and a 
man of superior culture. He made a collection of books and 
pictures which to this day testifies to his scholarship and liberal 
tastes. 

Boswell’s reputation as a man of parts rests upon different 
and better grounds. It is not from history or tradition, but 
from his own literary works, that we derive a knowledge of his 
powers. With rare exception it is customary still to underrate 
them. We must not allow either the failings or the follies of 
this man to lead us into a disparagement of his rare ability. 
Whatever may be the value of literary talents, they were pos- 
sessed by Boswell in an eminent degree. He certainly did not 
write one of the best of books because he was one of the weakest 
of men, as some critics would have us to believe. He wrote it 
by virtue of peculiar gifts, and not at the prompting*of a super- 
stitious reverence, not by the aid of a feminine garrulity. His 
great performance derives none of its substantial merit from 
his folly or his vanity,—his pedantic habit of moralizing, or his 
inveterate love of pleasure. These, no doubt, are the most 
amusing traits discovered in his familiar correspondence ; but 
how little could such qualities contribute to a biography deserv- 
ing of the name and character and times of Johnson! Nor 
was our author particularly indebted to his opportunities. We 
do not underrate the great subject and the brilliant accessories 
which offered themselves to his delineating pen; but we say 
confidently that an equal occasion had often passed by, either 
wholly unimproved, or turned to miserably small account, for 
want of a master able to appreciate and to seize the whole. The 
fact is, that Boswell entertained from the first a just conception 
of the nature and method of the work he undertook ; better 
still, he realized his object with a rare felicity, carrying out his 
purpose to the last with equal perseverance, skill, and courage. 
His judgment and constancy may be traced in every page of his 
immortal work ; but sometimes it more directly challenges our 
attention. ‘I cannot,’ says he, on one occasion, ‘allow any 
fragment whatever that floats in my memory concerning the 
great subject of this biography to be lost. Though a small 
particular may appear trifling to some, it will be relished by 
others; while every little spark adds something to the general 
blaze ; and to please the true candid warm admirers of Johnson, 
and in any degree increase the splendour of his reputation, I bid 
defiance to the shafts of ridicule, and even of malignity.’ He 
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then proceeds to relate, with becoming gravity, how the great 
moralist amused himself one morning after breakfast; how, 
being in Dr. Taylor’s grounds, he used a long pole to force some 
clumps of trees and other rubbish over a waterfall; how at 
length a large dead cat baffled the toiling sage, who presently 
threw down the pole to Boswell, saying, ‘Come, you shall take it 
now ;’ and how the faithful henchman, being ‘fresh’ as well as 
faithful, ‘soon made the cat tumble over the cascade.’ We 
say, Brave Boswell as well as ‘fresh,’ and wise as well as brave! 
We accept with gratitude thy picture of the burly moralist, 
working with all his body and rolling with incomparable laugh- 
ter: and the world shall learn that thou, too, hadst something 
to achieve even when the mighty failed ; that in virtue of elastic 
youth and genius thou didst hurl a dead cat down the stream, 
and left Ulysses standing convulsed upon its bank, a picture, at 
the least, for evermore ! 

It is the first great praise of Boswell that he attached himself 
to such a master. In this fact, too, we recognise the leading 
paradox of his career. The more intimately we come to know 
the character of Boswell,—his vanity, frivolity, and sensuality,— 
the more does the wonder of his hero-worship grow upon us. 
It is no very rare thing to meet with a Scotchman who prefers 
London to Edinburgh ; and not unfrequently we may have seen 
a man about town afflicted with a literary turn, or haunted by 
way of conscience with a reverence for moral greatness ; but 
the question remains, What attracted this poor butterfly and para- 
site to the burly, rough-grained moralist and threadbare scholar 


the soul of Boswell might have led us to think that only mere- 
tricious qualities, and only the most popular reputation, would 
have had any charm for him; but the fact is otherwise. To 
Paoli, the hero of his day, our author paid indeed assiduous 
court, and fluttered with evident delight in the beams of his 
glory ; but his true allegiance was paid to Johnson, and that 
when Johnson was very far from reaching the commanding 
height of reputation which he finally attained. It is only just 
to Boswell that this genuine life-long devotion, for ever unex- 
plained as it may be, should be set over against a multitude of 
his weaknesses and follies. We accept it as the testimony of 
his better genius to the dignity of human life, and acknowledge 
once for all that his appreciation of virtue, wisdom, and sobriety, 
was at least equal to his instinct of foppery, and his inordinate 
love of pleasure. 

It is curious to observe the influence of Johnson upon the 
literary style of his admirer. A certain elegant and lively free- 
dom belongs to Boswell’s proper manner, but long intimacy 


of Fleet Street? The love of splendour and éclat which possessed 
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with so grave a moralist appears to have added both weight and 
point to his expressions. He does not often follow with equal 
step the sesquipedalian march of Johnson ; but sometimes by 
an unusual severity of thought, and sometimes by a felicitous 
condensation or turn of language, he calls to mind the character- 
istic excellence of his great master. Not unfrequently the senti- 
ment and the phrase are both to be referred to this superior model. 
Thus in an able and elaborate letter addressed to Dr. Johnson, 
we find an ingenious passage in favour of commutation of the 
sentence passed upon the unhappy Dr. Dodd, founded upon the 
many acts of benevolence and virtue which preceded the solitary 
crime. ‘Such an instance,’ he contends, ‘would do more to 
encourage goodness than his execution would do to deter from 
vice. I am not afraid of any bad consequence <o society; for 
who will persevere for a long course of years in a distinguished 
discharge of religious duties with a view to commit a forgery 
with impunity ?? This sentence is so truly in the master’s style 
that we look incredulously to the subscription of the letter, and 
find that it is indeed Boswell retorting the sedate reflection with 
its usual turn,—as a boy may throw back upon a fountain the 
water he has just abstracted from it. Another instance of his 
Johnsonian manner is to be found in the dedication of his 
Account of Corsica to General Paoli. Only listen to this ridi- 
culous parrot, swinging from the roof of his master’s study ! 
‘ Dedications are for most part the offerings of interested ser- 
vility, or the effusions of partial zeal; enumerating the virtues 
of men in whom no virtues can be found, or predicting greatness 
to those who afterwards pass their days in unambitious indo- 
lence, and die leaving no memorial of their existence but a 
dedication, in which all their merit is confessedly future, and 
which time has turned into a silent reproach...... He who has 
any experience of mankind will be cautious to whom he dedi- 
cates. Publicly to bestow praise on merit of which the public 
is not sensible, or to raise flattering expectations which are never 
fulfilled, must sink the character of an author, and make him 
appear a cringing parasite or a fond enthusiast.’ The first of 
these sentences is very clumsy; the second is a better imitation 
of Johnson’s manner; but both are spurious, and therefore to 
be heartily contemned. It was a mistake in Boswell to counter- 
feit that weighty style. Base metal may pass current in a 
lighter form; b-t what bullion merchant was ever deceived by 
ingots of lead or tin? 

But Boswell had literary merits of his own; and his imitation 
of Johnson’s manner was happily as rare as it was gratuitous. 
His Journey to the Hebrides is not less entertaining than his 
more famous biography; and though it may be said that the 
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same great talker contributes here the same large element of 
interest and instruction, our author’s merit is not much affected 
by the remark ; for we are reminded of the high value of his 
peculiar talents, and we congratulate ourselves, not exactly 
because Johnson was the companion of our lively traveller, but 
on the good fortune which made the inimitable Boswell the 
companion of Johnson. Other sages may wander—and do 
wander—thither and otherwhere ; but the story remains untold, 
or finds dull record and due oblivion, like Johnson’s own account 
of the Hebridean tour. Of that pair, indeed, we shall never 
meet the like, on any road, in any chronicle; for the mercurial 
genius, the lively observation, the tact, fidelity, and devotion 
of a Boswell, are necessary to that rare conjunction. 

It is well known that Boswell was the butt of all the wits; 
and many'men of little mark, whose names he has embalmed in 
his great biography, no doubt took lawful pleasure in turning 
his faults to ridicule. It is certain, also, that he was not 
despised without a cause. But we contend that there is nothing 
in his own publications, and especially nothing in his Life of 
Johnson, to render him despicable in our eyes. His reverence 
for the learning, intellect, and character of that great man, led 
him to yield a foolish and unbecoming deference, and in the 
simplicity of his heart he told a good story to his own disad- 
vantage ; but these are traits of genius compared with the man- 
ners of ordinary men, who frequently pay court to a far more 
vulgar idol for more selfish ends, and whose affectation of inde- 
pendence is both part and proof of their servility, as the lowest 
reverence is measured by the height of its recoil. Boswell’s was 
at least no common-place toadyism ; and if we smile at his rela- 
tions to Johnson, our smile has nothing of contempt in it. It 
is therefore to his behaviour in general society, and to those 
personal displays which amused his associates in the assembly or 
the club, in the hours of post-prandial exhilaration, or those 
yet more ridiculous of state and dignity,—it is to Boswell under 
these conditions that we must look for the materials and the 
object of contempt. Some glimpses of the kind are attainable 
in the writings of his contemporaries ; but how much better to 
have his follies given under his own hand to some intimate and 
equal! Then will he speak out freely, and we shall more 
distinctly know why the name of Boswell has so long been a 
synonym for fool. 

The volume before us answers this purpose and description. It 
consists of about one hundred letters addressed by Boswell to 
the Rev. W. J. Temple, and forming the only remaining part 
of what was probably a voluminous correspondence; for the 
intimacy between Temple and his fried was continued during 
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their lives, which lasted a period of some threescore years, and 
then terminated almost together. The discovery of these curious 
documents is thus related by the editor. 


‘ A few years ago a Clergyman, having occasion to buy some articles 
at the shop of Madame Noel, at Boulogne, observed that the paper in 
which they were wrapped was the fragment of an English letter. 
Upon inspection, a date and some names were discovered ; and further 
investigation proved that the piece of paper in question was part of a 
correspondence, carried on nearly a century before, between the 
biographer of Dr. Samuel Johnson and his early friend the Rev. 
William Johnson Temple. On making inquiry, it was ascertained 
that this piece of paper had been taken from a large parcel recently 
purchased from a hawker, who was in the habit of passing through 
Boulogne once or twice a year, for the purpose of supplying the dif- 
ferent shops with paper. Beyond this no further information could 
be obtained. The whole contents of the parcel were immediately 
secured. The majority of the letters bear the London and Devon 
post-marks, and are franked by well-known names of that period. 
Besides those written by Boswell, which are here published, were found 
several from Mr. Nichols, Mr. Claxton, and other persons alluded to 
in the following pages, as well as a few unfinished sermons and essays 
by Mr. Temple.’—Preface. 


The question has of course been asked, Are these letters 
genuine? and it has been uniformly answered that they are. 
This assurance is not based upon the simple statement we have 
just transcribed. Many a spurious document has been prefaced 
by a history very plain and plausible, vouched for by a learned 
editor, and issued by a publisher of strict respectability. Much 
more than these are requisite to establish the authenticity of 
such a work in a manufacturing age like ours; but much more 
also may in this case be adduced. Most readers will be quite 
satisfied with the internal evidence of these letters. They 
approve themselves by their omissions as well as by their con- 
tents; they deal too largely in new material for a mere imita- 
tor’s timid hand, and yet the whole is not more novel than 
characteristic. We see Boswell in a gayer form; but the grub 
of Johnson has only emerged into the butterfly, and flutters in 
the face of the Corsican hero. It is the same parasite elated 
and transformed. So also we have Boswell successively court- 
ing, scheming, grumbling, drinking,—abusing the great and 
reproaching himself,—full of envy, fondness, conceit, animal 
spirits, ennui, and despair. And many of these are new phases of 
character in one who has hitherto appeared as a sort of flunkey- 
coxcomb, never greatly stirred out of his own deep self-esteem, 
not very serious, and yet not quite unsteady. But it is Boswell 
after all,—not standing beside his master’s chair, and scaring a 
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blue-bottle from his master’s wig, but escaped down stairs to his 
other, undress heaven, emptying the bottle, and chucking the 
housemaid under the chin. Yes, it is Boswell below stairs. 

We must glean from these letters some of the more prominent 
incidents and traits. Nothing is more amusing than the effect 
which some success in the best society of London produces on 
the mind of Boswell. It affords him an absolute revelation of 
his own importance. ‘I am really,’ he says, ‘the great man 
now. I have David Hume in the forenoon, and Mr. Johnson in 
the afternoon, of the same day, visiting me. Sir John Pringle, 
Dr. Franklin, and some more company, dined with me to-day ; 
and Mr. Johnson and General Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Garrick 
alone another, and David Hume and some more /i/erafi another, 
dine with me next week. I give admirable dinners and good 
claret ; and the moment I go abroad again, which will be in a 
day or two, I set up my chariot. This is enjoying the fruits of 
my labours, and appearing like the friend of Paoli.’ This is 
sufficiently good, but the continuation is better,—and mark how 
carelessly these triumphs are introduced! ‘ By the by, the Earl 
of Pembroke and Captain Meadows are just setting out for 
Corsica, and I have the honour of introducing them by a letter 
to the General. David Hume came on purpose the other day to 
tell me that the Duke of Bedford was very fond of my book, and 
had recommended it to the Duchess. David is really amiable. 
I always regret to him his unlucky principles, and he smiles at 
my faith; but I have a hope which he has not, or pretends not 
to have. So who has the best of it, my reverend friend?’ Poor 
David, the philosopher, is here taken at a sad disadvantage ; and 
James the popinjay is making the best of both worlds at a 
great rate. No doubt ‘ my reverend friend’ was greatly edified. 
But when we have done smiling at this ridiculous scene, it is 
time to look grave. Knowing as we now do, as Temple then 
did, and as even Hume must partially have known, the licentious 
life of Boswell, we blush to think of the unworthy advocate of 
religion. Surely if Satan reproving sin is a proverbial imperti- 
nence, not less so is the spectacle of sin rebuking the principles 
of Satan. 

But if you take Boswell in his own sphere, and on his own 
terms, he is worth any money. If you should ever look down 
upon your bargain, he will soon raise himself in the market 
by a cheerful rehearsal of his merits. These letters show, in a 
hundred places, how thoroughly this ingenious creature had 
persuaded himself of his own rare virtue. On these occasions 
the Corsican General naturally rushes to his mind, as a sort of 
unexceptionable reference. When his cross-grained father, the 
shrewd old Laird of Auchinleck, writes without a due sense 
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of his paternal privilege, the travelled youth exclaims, ‘ How 
galling is it to the friend of Paoli to be treated thus!’ and then, 
giving his correspondent that credit for discernment which his 
father had justly forfeited, he fondly adds, ‘Temple, would you 
not like such a son? would you not feel a glow of parental joy ? 
I know you would.’ 

The earlier portion of the present volume is enlivened by the 
gayer sallies of our author, touching his numerous amours and 
flirtations. Some of these are disreputable ; but most of them 
are simply ridiculous. Of the former class is his passion for ‘ 
pretty, lively, black little lady,’—meaning by this description 
what Pepys meant in using similar terms, “namely, a handsome 
brunette, and not a nigger beauty. The affair adds little credit 
to the character of Bosw vell ; ; and though not offensively obtruded 
in the published portion of his letters, it might perhaps have 
been omitted altogether with advantage. 

Not so his courtship of the lovely Blair. This is much too 
good a story to lose, and we shall treat the reader to all the 
particulars we know. It is thus that our hero opens the cata- 
logue of her attractions in a letter to his friend: ‘There is a 
young lady in the neighbourhood here who has an estate of her 
own, between two and three hundred a year, just eighteen, a 
genteel person, an agreeable face, of a good family, sensible, 
good- tempered, cheerful, pious. You know my grand object is 
the ancient family of Auchinleck, —a venerable and noble prin- 
ciple. How would it do to conclude an alliance with the neigh- 
bouring princess, and add her lands to our dominions? J should 
at once have a pretty litile estate, a good house, and a sweet 
place.” It is worthy of remark, that the summary of advantages 
contained in the last sentence does not include the lady,—except 
we suppose her to be in the house. We are then given to 
understand that the old Laird has been prompting his son in 
this direction. ‘ My father is very fond of her; it would make 
him perfectly happy: he gives me hints in this way: J wish you 
had her,—no bad scheme this ; I think, a very good one. But I 
will not be in a hurry; there is plenty of time.’ Just so. In 
matters of this sort it is so easy to add temperance to prudence! 
When love has its origin in ‘a venerable and noble principle,’ 
how calm and reasonable a thing it is! 

But once embarked in any enterprise of the kind, our lover is 
not long wanting in enthusiasm. He presently proceeds with 
spirit, and soon arrives at the declamatory stage. ‘The lady in 
my neighbourhood is the finest woman I have ever seen. I 
went and visited her, and she was so good as to prevail with her 
mother to come to Auchinleck, where they stayed four days, 
and in our romantic groves I adored her like a divinity.’ Then 
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on a somewhat lower key: ‘ My father is very desirous I should 
marry her,—all my relations, all my neighbours, approve of it.’ 
The strain is again raised a little, but still it is no great things : 
‘She looked quite at home in the house of Auchinleck. Her 
picture would be an ornament to the gallery. Her children 
would be all Boswells and Temples, and as fine women as these 
are excellent men.’ Must we conclude that love, like life itself, 
is a rather mixed affair? 

Nothing will satisfy him now but making the lady personally 
known to his friend. We have many urgent appeals to this 
purpose. ‘Temple, you must be at Auchinleck ; you must see 
my charming bride. If you cannot return in autumn, pray 
resolve to take a ride now, and on pretence of viewing the seat 
of your friend, view also the woman who has his heart...... My 
Signora is indeed a wonderful creature: you shall know all. 
But again let me entreat of you to take one romantic ride, 
to oblige, most essentially, your most cordial friend.’ This 
‘romantic ride’ is soon arranged. Temple is to pay a visit at 
Adamtown,—the seat of the hei in the character of 
ambassador, and partly in the humbler character of spy. He is 
duly provided with an Itinerary and ‘Instructions.’ This extra- 
ordinary document is still extant, and given in the volume which 
affords us these particulars. It is far better than a state-paper, 
and we are tempted to transfer it to our pages. Will the shade 
of Boswell pardon us if we venture to embody it in long primer, 
—though it is worthy of small pica at the least? We do so 
out of no disrespect, but in order to a pardonable economy of 
space. 





‘Instructions for Mr. Temple on his Tour to Auchinleck and 
Adamtown. 


‘He will set out in the fly on Monday morning and reach Glasgow 
by noon. Put up at Graham’s, and ask for the horses bespoke by 
Mr. Boswell. Take tickets for the Friday’s fly. Eat some cold 
victuals. Set out for Kingswell, to which you have good road; 
arrived there, get a guide to “put | you through the muir to Loudoun ; 
from thence Thomas knows the road to Auchinleck, where the w orthy 
overseer, Mr. James Bruce, will receive you. Be cosy with him, and 
you will like him much; expect but moderate entertainment, as the 
family is not at home. T'wesday.—See the house; look at the front ; 
choose your room ; advise as to pavilions. Have James Bruce to con- 
duct you to the cab-house ; to the old castle; to where 1 am to make 
the superb grotto; up the river to Broomsholm ; the natural bridge ; 
the grotto; the grotto walk down to the Gothic bridge: anything 
else he pleases. Wednesday.— Breakfast at eight; set out at nine ; 
Thomas will bring you to Adamtown a little after eleven. Send up 
your name; if possible, put up your horses there,—they can have 
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cut grass ; if not, Thomas will take them to Mountain, a place a mile 
off, and come back and wait at dinner. Give Miss Blair my letter. 
Salute her and her mother; ask to walk. See the place fully; think 
what improvements should be made. Talk of my mare, the purse, 
the chocolate. Tell, you are my very old and intimate friend. Praise 
me for my good qualities,—you know them; but talk also how odd, 
how inconstant, how impetuous. Ask grav ely, Pray don’t you imagine 
there is something of madness in that family? ‘Talk of my various 
travels, —German “princes, —V oltaire and Rousseau. Talk of my 
father ; my strong desire to have my own house. Observe her well. 
See, how amiable! Judge if she would be happy with your friend. 
Think of me as the great man at Adamtown,—quite classical, too! 
Study the mother. Remember well what passes. Stay tea. At six, 
order horses to go to New Mills, two miles from Loudoun ; but if they 
press you to stay all night, do it. Beaman of as much ease as pos- 
sible. Consider what a romantic expedition you are on; take notes ; 
perhaps you now fix me for life. Thursday.—Return to Glasgow from 
New Mills or from Adamtown. See High Church, New Church 
College, and particularly the paintings, and put half-a-crown into the 
box at the door. My friend Mr. Robert Fowles will show you all. 
Friday. Come back in the fly. Bring your portmanteau here. We 
shall settle where you are to lodge. N.B.— You are to keep an exact 
account of your charges.’ 


It is just possible that something almost as ridiculous as the 
above may have been written gravely down ; but such a compo- 
sition has never publicly transpired before. Every line of it, 
moreover, is characteristic of the weak and worldly sinner it 
proceeds from ; and, on the whole, it is hard to say whether it is 
more welcome to the humourist, or more saddening to the 
graver student of humanity. 

Mr. Temple seems to have been well received, and to have 
made a favourable impression upon the ‘ princess’ to whom he 
was accredited; for ‘she and Mrs. Blair were quite charmed 
with the young parson, with his neat black periwig and his 
polite address.’ But the cause he sought to forward was not 
destined to prosper. From this time forth no genial sun smiled 
on the loves of Auchinleck and Adamtown. The swain wrote 
duly to thank his mistress for the entertainment of his friend ; 
but he waited long and anxiously for a reply. ‘What can be 
the matter?’ he exclaims to Temple. ‘ Probably the letter you 
carried has been thought strange, and so distant from any 
rational scheme, that it has been resolved no longer to carry on 
so friendly and easy an intercourse with me. Or what would you 
say if the formal nabob whom you saw there has struck in, and 
so good a bird in hand has made the heiress quit the uncertain 
prospect of catching the bird in the bush? I am curious to see 
how this matter will turn out. The mare, the purse, the 
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chocolate, where are they now?’ Ay, indeed, where! We 
shall no doubt hear again of that ‘ formal nabob.’ 

In the mean time there seems to be some hope for our friend ; 
his sun at least shines out for a season. He receives a most 
agreeable letter from his goddess, explaining, apologizing, 
making all so bright. He writes to his friend in the highest 
spirits. ‘Am I not now as well as I can be? What con- 
descension! What a desire to please! She studies my dis- 
position and resolves to be cautious, &c. Adorable woman ! 
Don’t you think I had better not write again till I see 
her?’ And after an interval of some weeks he has the hap- 
piness to date from Adamtown. ‘In short, I am sitting in 
the room with my princess, who is at this moment a finer 
woman than ever she appeared to be before.’ Perhaps this is 
because the spell of the enchanting heiress is strongest on her 
own ground. But even here his happiness is not unqualified. 
He proceeds to complain of her former treatment, and to fore- 
bode troubles in the future. ‘ At last I am here, and our meet- 
ing has been such as you paint in your last but cne. I have 
been here one night; she insisted on my staying another. I 
am dressed in green and gold.. I have my chaise, in which I sit 
alone like Mr. Gray; and Thomas rides by me in a claret- 
coloured suit with a silver-laced hat.’ Alas, for the unreason- 
ableness and caprice of woman! Even that splendid apparition 
of green and gold does not take away the lady’s breath, or much 
affect the pulses of her heart. ‘ But the princess and I have 
not yet made up our quarrel; she talks lightly of it. I am 
resolved to have a serious conversation with her to-morrow 
morning.’ The interview accordingly takes place ; but nothing 
satisfactory results. The state of the case appears to be some- 
thing like this: neither of the parties is really in love, but one 
of them is fool enough to think that he is so, and therefore 
naturally becomes an amusement and a prey to the other. A 
woman that is no better than a puss, will not hesitate to play 
with a heart that is no bigger than a mouse. 

We come now toward the end of this embroglio. For the 
reader’s sake we should have been glad if our limits had per- 
mitted the insertion of the thirty-fourth letter of this volume,— 
for it contains the best scene in the whole comedy, though not 
the last. Poor Boswell, who entered upon his part with such 
gay good humour, is now in earnest, and has persuaded himself 
(though only for the moment) that the heroine before him is 
really the object of his ardent affections. But the princess 
whispers him, with a cruel mixture of frankness and archness, 
‘I wish I liked you as well as I do Auchinleck!’ She, too, it 
seems, had cast wistful glances over her neighhour’s fence, and 
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hence her coquetting with a man whom she probably despised. 
But we must hasten to the close, which is really a very droll 
affair. Boswell has met with another unfortunate suitor of the 
princess,—apparently the ‘formal nabob’ aforesaid,—but one 
whom she had never encouraged; for in this case there was ‘no 
tempting propinquity of two estates. But our young laird feels a 
sympathy, and soon puts him on an equal footing in the matter 
of their forlorn pretensions. They repair to a tavern, and talk 
over their grievances. ‘ We sat till two this morning ; we gave 
our words, as men of honour, that we would be honest to each 
other, so that neither should suffer needlessly ; and to satisfy 
ourselves of our real situation, we gave our words that we should 
both ask her this morning, and I should go first. Could anything 
be better than this?’ We should say, Certainly not,—but that 
our eye has already caught what follows. Boswell goes for his 
answer, and he duly gets it. ‘ “ What then,” I exclaimed, “ have 
I no chance?” “No,” said she. I asked her to say so upon 
her word and honour. She fairly repeated the words. So I 
think, Temple, I had enough.’ And this time we quite agree 
with him. 

The nabob goes, and fares likewise. The haughty princess 
will answer no idle questions about other suitors; but the 
nabob is welcome to his No. What becomes of the princess 
does not afterwards appear. There is some rumour of a 
Baronet,—but some rumour also of another rupture. Perhaps 
she repented that she did not take the hand (and land) of the 
gay young Laird of Auchinleck. That gentleman is not seriously 
hurt ; for it is a promising sign of his recovery that he turns to 
his friend with this pleasant observation : ‘ Now that all is over, 
I see many faults in her which I did not see before.’ Not very 
generous certainly ; but perhaps not quite unjust. 

We wish to have done with this portion of Boswell’s life, and 
to witness his conduct as a married man. But it is not easy to 
escape from his labyrinth of loves. Ireland, Italy, and even 
Holland, in turns supply the emissaries of that tender goddess 
whose willing slave he is; and no sooner does he find himself at 
variance with one, than he is in eager treaty with another. ‘I 
am exceedingly lucky,’ he writes, ‘in having escaped the insen- 
sible Miss B. and the furious Zelide; for I have now seen the 
finest creature that ever was formed, /a belle Irlandaise. Figure 
to yourself, Temple,’—but the picture is at full length,- and 
our page is very limited. Yet we cannot resist a few of the 
notes of admiration which ensue. ‘From morning to night I 
admired the charming Mary Anne. Upon my honour, I never 
was so much in love; I never was before in a situation to which 
there was not some objection, but here every flower is united, 
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and not a thorn to be found...... I was allowed to walk a great 
deal with Miss ; I repeated my fervent passion to her 
again and again; she was picased, and I could swear that her 
little heart beat. I carved the first letter of her name on a tree : 
T cut off a lock of her hair, malé pertinar. She promised not 
to forget me, nor to marry a Lord before March.’ But long 
before that time comes round, our swain is himself forsworn. 
He is even once more on his knees to the cruel princess! But 
that is not to be. 

At length,—to his own relief and ours,—Boswell indeed gets 
married. His choice, if we may call it so, falls on his cousin, 
Miss Margaret Montgomrie,—a lady of few personal attractions, 
but many higher virtues. Dr. Johnson spoke with respect of 
Mrs. Boswell, although she regarded him with no especial 
favour. Her husband praised her both in season and out of 
season, like a foolish husband as he was. He kept a book 
which he called Uvxoriana, in which the ‘good things’ she 
uttered were preserved. 

Boswell’s marriage was, no doubt, of the greatest value to 
him. It gave him some intervals of pure happiness; it deferred 
the moment of his impending ruin. But no earthly blessing 
will counteract the operation of cherished and habitual vices ; 
and to these Boswell had long been enslaved. He had learned, 
in convivial meetings, to take excess of drink; and as years 
rolled on, the habit strengthened, and every hour of despond- 
ency urged him to have fresh recourse to the destructive 
stimulus. His absence from home, his unsettled pursuits, his 
eager desire for the notice, the company, the patronage of the 
great, added to the fever of his life, and indirectly fostered the 
accursed lust of drink. 

Early in 1789, Mrs. Boswell fell seriously ill. Still her 
husband lingered in London,—for Scotland seems to have 
grown increasingly distasteful to him, and he has half gained 
the consent of his wife to make the family residence in the Eng- 
lish metropolis. But her increasing malady renders this step 
impossible. It is curious to remark, in Boswell’s letters to 
Temple at this period, how his social enjoyments are slightly 
dashed with a little self-reproach. At length he breaks away 
from his unworthy allurements, and goes down to witness the 
suffering and the patieuce of his wife. ‘ How dismal, how 
affecting,’ he exclaims, ‘is it to me to see my cousin, my friend, 
my wife, wasting before my eyes!’ He returns once more to 
London ; and on his next summons home arrives too late. 

Perhaps the loss of a good wife falls with the greatest severity 
upon the most unworthy husband. He loses the stay of his 
house as well as the angel of his purer hours ; and misses, under 
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the pressure of a thousand claims, the virtue of her vicarious 
excellence. And as his loss is relatively greater, so are his 
consolations positively fewer. Boswell found this to be the 
case when the affliction of his wife ended in death. Truly had 
Johnson prophesied in prospect of this event, ‘In losing her 
you will lose your anchor, and be tost without stability by the 
waves of life’ His mind became a prey to the bitterest 
remorse. His house was left to him very desolate. His 
children claimed that care which he felt himself perfectly 
helpless to bestow. There is something very selfish in his 
grief,—perhaps there is in that of most men,—but still it is 
painful to witness. ‘I cannot express to you, Temple, what I 
suffer from the loss of my valuable wife, and the mother of my 
children. While she lived, I had no occasion almost to think 
concerning my family ; every particular was thought of by her, 
better than I could. I am the most helpless of human beings ; 
I am in a state very much that of one in despair.’ He recurs 
to her memory again in perplexity. ‘O my friend, what would 
I give for one of those years with my dearest cousin, friend, and 
wife, which are past! ...... She used, on all occasions, to be my 
comforter; she, methinks, could now suggest rational thoughts 
to me; but where is she? O my Temple, I am miserable.’ It 
is thus that the louder grave revenges the upreproaching 
patience of our friends. 

Boswell survived his wife six years, dying on the 19th of 
May, 1795. His career is monitory as well as amusing. It 
shows us how far mere natural parts and literary talents may 
fall below the ordinary standard even of natural wisdom,—that 
genius itself may incur both the taint and the disgrace of vice, 
—and that the bitterest loss and sorrow which befall us are due, 
not to the immediate providence of God, but to the improvidence 
of man. 
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Arr. X.—1. Kansas: or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare 
in the Far West. By Tuomas H. Grapstone. London. 
1857. 

2. Three Years on the Kansas Border. By a Clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church. New York. 1856. 

3. The War in Kansas. By G, Dovetas Brewerton. New 
York. 1856. 

4. Kansas: its Interior and Exterior Life. By Sara T. L. 
Rozsrnson. Boston. 1856. 

5. The Conquest of Kansas by Missouri and her Allies. By 
WitiiaM Putters. Boston. 1856. 

6. Report on Kansas Affairs. Presented to Congress by the 
Special Committee appointed to investigate the Troubles in the 
Territory of Kansas. 1856. 

7. Bilder und Skizzen aus Kansas. Von Tuomas H, Grap- 
sTONE. Leipzig. 1857. 


Ir was an old-fashioned way with nations as with men, to 
pass through successive stages of infancy, childhood, and youth ; 
so that the years of preparation and discipline shared the term 
of life not unequally with those of maturity and public action. 
Mais on a changé tout cela. In these days of progress, the 
work of centuries is compressed within the narrow limits of a 
few months; states start into manhood before we are well aware 
of their birth; and the new territory, which but the other day 
received its name, already claims its place in the world’s 
annals, and contributes its page, for better or worse, to the 
history of our race. Such is notably the case of Kansas,— 
two years ago unnamed and unknown, now notorious through- 
out the civilized world as the theatre of a fierce and important 
strife. 

The first historic glimpses of this territory are few and faint. 
In St. Mary’s College at Montreal is an old manuscript map of 
Father Marquette, which, with the narrative of his western 
expeditions, shows the old missionary pioneer to have been the 
first white man who saw the muddy waters of the Missouri. 
This was in the year 1673. The good father was convinced 
that this ‘great river, on which were prodigious nations, using 
wooden canoes,’ would conduct him, if followed up, to other 
streams having a westerly direction and terminating in the Red 
Sea. ‘And,’ he adds, ‘1 do not despair of one day making’ the 
discovery, if God do me this favour and grant me health, in 
order to be able to publish the Gospel to all the nations of this 
new world, who have so long been plunged in heathen darkness.’ 
By the Red Sea was then meant the Gulf of California; and 
had Father Marquette been permitted to garry out his pious 
wish, he would have been the first adventurous explorer who 
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set foot in Kansas, and the first to traverse the now famous 
overland route to the Pacific. 

A few years later the valley of the Missouri was again reached 
by the celebrated La Salle, whose expeditions, whilst they cost him 
his life, opened the vast West to the trader and the missionary. 
But it was in 1719, soon after the commencement of the famous 
Mississippi scheme, that, the valley of that name having sud- 
denly become the object of a mad speculation, its confines were 
more extensively explored ; and an expedition having been sent 
out in that year under a French officer, Dutisne, the valley of 
the Missouri came to be penetrated for some hundreds of miles, 
and the Kansas of the present day was first discovered. 

But although thus discovered much more than a century ago, 
until the year 1854 Kansas may be said to have been alike 
devoid of history and of interest. A few years ago, had a lonely 
traveller visited the territory,—as did our countryman, the Hon. 
Charles A. Murray,—he would have had for company only its 
native red men, who held its broad savannahs as their rightful 
hunting-ground. Occasionally he might have met an Indian 
trader, who lived by traffic with the wandering tribes, or a 
mission teacher, seeking to instruct them. Less rarely he 
might have joined a band of trappers, who, by their own hunting 
and their purchases of peltry, managed frequently to supply the 
St. Louis market with 100,000 buffalo-skins in the year. And, 
had his visit been more recent, he might have crossed the track 
of some of the numerous emigrant trains which pass and repass 
on their weary pilgrimage to New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, or 
California. These varieties of floating population, however, 
excepted, and excepting also the few military posts, and the 
occasional exploring parties sent out by the United States 
Government, the traveller might have roamed over vast solitudes 
of nature, and seen none but the dark-skinned nomade hunter 
to indicate that the earth was given for a possession to man. 
There were rivers for him to ascend with much-enduring 
patience, till he had left more leagues behind him than would 
have belted Europe. There were wide-stretching prairies for 
him to traverse, till he could scarcely count the weary weeks of 
lonely travel. In the east there offered itself to him a soil 
fertile beyond belief, which at every spring-time for centuries 
past had given forth a vegetation rankly luxuriant, and every 
autumn had received it back, still more to fertilize the ground ; 
rich pasturages covered the swelling prairie-waves with greenness ; 
well-watered meadow-lands, groves of oak and other timber, in- 
vited the cultivator’s industry. On the middle plains, a less fer- 
tile soil, indeed, in many parts a hard, dry, desert land, but count- 
less herds of buffalo and antelope to repay the hunter’s toil ; whilst 
in the westernmost extreme, on the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, appeared a fresh paradise of rich luxuriance, bubbling 
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brook and gushing stream, fruitful field and charming landscape, 
all that could delight the eye or refresh the sense of man. But 
through all this wealth of nature,—with the small exceptions 
we have named, which were but as a few specks in an almost 
boundless expanse,—not a house, not a farm, not a cultivated 
field, not a man to till the ground. 

Such was Kansas a few years ago; a tempting field for the 
settler, only unoccupied because so many other tempting fields 
lay nearer hand. Such, too, is Kansas at the present day, in 
relation to all but a narrow belt of land skirting the broad 
Missouri for about a hundred miles, and a tract of about equal 
length watered by the richly wooded, fertilizing stream known 
as the Kansas River. But upon this comparatively narrow space 
so busy has been the hand of man, that the land has had to 
yield to spade and plough; the Missouri has had to bear well- 
freighted steamers ; villages, towns, cities have risen into being ; 
the whole machinery of social and political life has been called 
into action; and, saddest story, a history has been enacted 
which will hand down the first years of Kansas settlement as a 
disgrace for all time. 

Though standing on the frontier-ground, itself the western 
boundary of civilization, Kansas should not be regarded, when 
we look at it in the light of the future, as a remote dependency 
of little moment to the confederated power of which it forms a 
portion. Unfold a map of the United States. Span America 
from Atlantic to Pacific, from Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
take in one view its settled States and its yet richer territories 
unoccupied, and it will be found that Kansas stands in its veriest 
centre, in mid-latitude between its heat and cold, on that zone 
which is richest in the products of the field, and bordering a 
river which binds it to the world. Geographically, Fort Riley on 
the Kansas River is the centre of the United States. The valley 
of the Mississippi is beyond a question the centre of the country 
as to its productive power and natural resources ; whilst in this 
wealth of the future, not hidden, but lying on the surface, and 
waiting only to be gathered in, the lower Missouri participates 
to the full. With the rapid westward stream of migration,— 
that march of empire, which year by year steadily carries for- 
ward the sway of man’s dominion over the soil,—there is pro- 
bably not an individual who can doubt that a few years will 
witness the rich territories which now bound the Atlantic States, 
not only an integral part of the Union, but a means of junction 
certainly much more intimate than a mere caravan route, 
between those States and their sister States upon the Pacific. 

Independently, however, of the importance with which, by 
virtue of its own natural resources and its stake in the future, 
the country is invested, Kansas has risen by a few rapid steps to 
an importance all its own. It has become the battle-ground on 
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which has been contested, even to a bloody issue, one of the most 
momentous questions that ever agitated the minds of men. 
Thither Slavery, after having sustained a conflict through many 
years on the platform, by the press, in the market, in the Church, 
above all, in the legislative halls at Washington, has trans- 
ported for a time the struggle. Dropping for a while the older 
methods of maintaining its ascendancy, it has taken sword in 
hand, and, closing with its adversary in deadly combat, has de- 
termined to do that by might, which it failed to effect by peaceful 
means. Of this important struggle we propose to give our 
readers a brief account. We have no design to enter upon 
the general question of slavery in the United States. That is a 
subject far too broad, too intricate, and too weighty, to be dealt 
with in so cursory a manner. Unfortunately for America, this 
question of slavery affects every relation of life, and mixes itself up 
with every department of inquiry. If the field of remark be the 
United States, we may speak of commerce, or of politics, or of 
morals, or of social life, or of the well-being of our species, or of 
religion; but the subject of slavery cannot be keptout. It isasa 
poisonous root, which has sent its branches through the whole 
system. We shall be excused, therefore, if, escaping the perplexing 
maze into which the discussion of so large and difficult a subject 
would of necessity conduct us, we select one only of the many 
points of view from which it may be regarded. One single episode, 
aud that the most recent one, we purpose gathering up, out of 
the whole long history of this fearful struggle: it is that which 
relates to Kansas, and its deeds of bloodshed, tyranny, and crime. 
May it be only an episode, and may its end be soon written! 


We have placed at the head of this article a list of works, 
which the contest in the Territory of Kansas has called forth. Our 
own acquaintance with the subject—not gained at a distance, but 
the result of a very close attention given to every stage of this 
remarkable contest—enables us both to judge of the merits of the 
volumes before us, and to form our own conclusions indepen- 
dently ofthem. We shall, however, thankfully avail ourselves of 
their contents as opportunity may offer. We will first notice 
those published in America. 

Three Years on the Kansas Border is a smartly written little 
volume, the production of an American Clergyman, who has twice 
sojourned on the Missouri frontier in the capacity of a Missionary 
of the Episcopal Church. The latter of these occasions extended 
from October, 1854, to October, 1855. The author witnessed, 
therefore, the first year of the settlement of Kansas, and the be- 
ginning of its troubles. The strange scenes which passed before 
his eyes during that period, are depicted in a series of life-like 
sketches, short in compass, but possessing a naiveté and humour 
quite their own. Had the good Clergyman staid on the treacher- 
ous border a year longer, he would have had stories still stranger 
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to relate ; but his ceaseless humour must have yielded oftentimes 
to sadness. A longer stay, however, would have been perilous 
in the extreme, notwithstanding the silence the reverend 
gentleman imposed upon himself as to politics, and especially as 
to the test question of slavery. This silence is sometimes 
amusingly illustrated. We find him on one occasion spending a 
night at Kickapoo, under a friendly roof, but where sentiment 
was strong. ‘I was called on,’ he writes, ‘to conduct evening 
prayer, but I declined. I would have been obliged to make an 
extemporaneous prayer, and I knew that anything extemporaneous 
from me would be dangerous. A prayer for “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men” contains the germs of Abolition!’ Notwith- 
standing his caution, the ground became too hot for the Clergy- 
man. Through the summer months he had been essaying 
squatter-life at a spot upon the Stranger Creek, some few miles 
westward from the town of Atchison. Before he left, the Squatter 
Sovereign, an extreme pro-slavery newspaper published at 
Atchison, contained the following monition: ‘There is a nest 
of traitors a few miles west of this place, who will find 
themselves hanging from the limbs of the trees which overhang 
the Stranger, if they do not keep very quiet.’ 

The War in Kansas, by Mr. Brewerton, is a volume of which 
we cannot speak in terms so favourable. The author is one who 
has had repeated experience of Western life. He has traversed 
the plains and scaled the Rocky Mountain chain in the company 
of the famed Kit Carson, and therefore knows as much as any 
man would desire of camp fires, buffalo hunts, prairie ranging, 
and all else that pertains to life on the border. But his style of 
writing is so inexcusably bad, that to the English reader his book 
will only create disgust. Mr. Brewerton visited Kansas upon the 
breaking out of the ‘ Wakarusa war’ in December, 1855, as the 
special correspondent of the New York Herald. His stay in the 
territory only comprised a few weeks; but we believe that since 
the publication of his book he has been again on the field. 
Judging from the volume before us, we should infer that 
Mr. Brewerton commenced his duties, if not a decided partisan 
of the violent policy of the South, at least strongly prejudiced 
against the Free State party. A few weeks’ personal observation 
have given him occasion to modify his views. At any rate the 
successive chapters of his book give evidence of a gradual change 
of opinion, and his later correspondence shows him very differ- 
ently affected towards the two opposing parties from that of the 
earlier date. It is for this reason alone that we notice the book. 
There are a few good stories interspersed with the light narrative 
of the volume. But italics, inverted commas, wretched puns, 
slang, and what the author himself calls ‘grand displays of 
rhetorical fireworks,’ so abound, that the best material could not 
but be spoiled in such a setting. 
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Mrs. Robinson’s Kansas: its Interior and Exterior Life, is a 
work which will always possess a value peculiar to itself, and will 
ever be indispensable to the writer of Kansas history. When we 
say that it contains the journal of a lady, the wife of the leader 
of the Free State cause, extending from March, 1855, to September 
of last year, we have said enough to indicate the value of the 
book. The journal was brought into shape, with connecting links 
of history to render the narrative complete, whilst Mrs. Robinson 
was the companion of her husband last summer, during his con- 
finement of several months as a prisoner of state at Lecompton. 
No one will seek in such a volume a dispassionate exhibition of 
both sides of the controversy; but as a daily record of the joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, purposes and disappointments, of 
those who took a chief part in sustaining the Free State cause, 
the book is of equal interest and value. If there is an occasional 
word of bitterness, Mrs. Robinson reminds us that she writes 
amidst the clanking of sabres, the deafening sound of the 
artillery, her husband a prisoner before her, each day bringing 
news of some friend captured or butchered, all to crush out 
freedom from the land. We were going to express a wish that 
the fair authoress had left out some of her rhetoric, and had 
curbed her sentimental flights about birds carolling, and leaves 
trembling beneath the breeze, and rain-drops glittering like gems, 
and the bow of promise in the clouds, and allof them being emblems 
of freedom, or remembrancers of her far distant home. But we 
can afford to pass all this, and would say, All honour to the lady 
who for eighteen months braved hardships so severe and perils 
so imminent, that she might bear her part in one of the noblest 
efforts in which either patriotism or philanthropy could engage ! 

The Conquest of Kansas, by Mr. William Phillips, is the most 
complete of the works upon the subject issued in America. Mr. 
Phillips is the special Kansas correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, and has through that medium put the public during the 
greater part of the struggle in possession of the most detailed 
accounts of the progress of affairs in the territory that have 
been published. In the present volume he gathers his material 
together into a connected, historical form, comprehending the 
chief events from the commencement of the contest to the close 
of July, 1856. As the correspondent of Horace Greeley’s paper, 
Mr. Phillips cannot be expected to espouse the Southern cause, 
or become the advocate of slavery extension. Yet, we are 
warranted in saying, that his narrative displays remarkable 
impartiality, and that while its author has acted strictly by the 
rule of ‘ Nothing extenuate,’ he has, with equal honesty, ‘ nothing 
set down in malice.’ The most wonderful circumstance connected 
with the book is the fact that so fearless an exposer of the 
iniquities of the wrong-doers has lived to write it. His life was 
often in hourly jeopardy ; and although he makes light account 
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of danger, we can scarcely conceive a position more unenviable 
than that which Mr. Phillips so ably and successfully filled. 

The Report presented to Congress by the Special Committee 
appointed to investigate the Troubles in Kansas, indicates its 
contents by its title. The Report was the result of a most careful 
examination, carried on upon the spot in the spring of last year, 
by Messrs. Howard, Sherman, and Oliver, the three members of 
Congress appointed to this duty. Mr. Oliver—himself a Mis- 
sourian, and a committed upholder of the Missourian policy— 
declined to sign the Report; but he has not been able to refute 
any of its statements. We want no more, however, than the 
evidence appended to the Report,—evidence which fills a bulky 
volume in itself,—to discover where the truth lies concerning 
Kansas. We hesitate not to affirm our belief, that no language 
ever before witnessed the publication of a document which would 
bear comparison with this Report, as an exhibition of public 
wrong sustained by daily repeated outrage, and in bold defiance 
of justice and humanity carried on under the sanction of a 
civilized government. 

It remains for us only to notice Mr. Thomas H. Gladstone’s 
volume,—Kansas : or, Squatter Life and Border Warfare in the 
Far West,—which is the only book the subject has yet called forth 
in our own country. The columns of the Times newspaper have 
already furnished Mr. Gladstone with the opportunity of drawing 
public attention to the contest waging in Kansas ; and the series 
of letters from his pen, which appeared in that journal a few 
months ago, have only increased the interest with which his 
promised volume has been looked for. That volume is now 
before us, and, by its portraitures of the many stirring scenes of 
which its author was an eye-witness, and its descriptions of the 
daily life of the settlers, it presents as vivid a picture as could Le 
desired of the reign of terror under which Kansas then groaned. 
Mr. Gladstone had the advantage—so far as his readers are con- 
cerned—of being in the territory at the period when the disorder 
in Kansas was at its highest. He was the companion of Governor 
Robinson, when the latter was being conveyed under guard as a 
prisoner to Leavenworth. He witnessed the frightful incidents 
which followed the attack and subsequent sacking of the town 
of Lawrence. He saw the utter casting off of all restraint, con- 
sequent on the belief that civil war had been fairly inaugurated, 
and that there remained no recourse but for each man to use his 
arms against his political opponents. He stood in the midst of 
daily violence and frequent murder ; was repeatedly assailed with 
inquiries to which an unskilful reply would have been a claim to 
the contents of a revolver; and left the territory at a time when 
the public roads were being closely watched for Free State men, 
and seizures made in the open street of those whose only crime 
was that they were born on northern soil. 
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In his present volume, Mr, Gladstone gives, for such as need 
it, a brief outline of the principal events which have marked the 
history of the Kansas contest ; but his main object is to present 
a life-like picture of the territory and its strange population. 
His descriptions of log-hut life give an instructive insight into 
the manner in which the hardy pathfinders of the prairie conquer 
the soil and carry forward the bounds of civilization. He includes 
also some sketches of Indian life, and greatly enhances, in our 
view, the value of the book by furnishing his readers with a map 
of the territory. We observe that the book appears also in an 
American edition, with a long and valuable introduction by Mr. 
F. L. Olmsted ; and that under the title of Bilder und Skizzen 
aus Kansas, (‘ Pictures and Sketches from Kansas,’) Mr. Glad- 
stone has given a similar work to the German public. 


Having noticed the literature connected with Kansas, we shall 
proceed briefly to sketch out the origin, events, and later history 
of this quarrel. 

At the outset, however, we would remind our readers, that the 
question which is being contested in Kansas is not one concern- 
ing the abolition of slavery as an existing institution. The name 
‘ Free-soiler,’ which has only come into use in connexion with 
this controversy, is far from synonymous with ‘ Abolitionist.’ 
The northern settlers in Kansas, true to Free-soilism, make no 
attempt to interfere with slavery as it exists in the Southern 
States of the Union. In common with a very large number of 
intelligent men in the United States, they are fully sensible of 
the difficulties which embarrass so radical a change as that 
involved in the emancipation, even by a very gradual process, of 
nearly four millions of beings held in slavery. Now that the 
evil is there, with all its complications of wrong, it seems to many 
almost beyond a hope to devise means adequate to its removal. 
Yet, the more they see of its true character, and the more clearly 
they recognise it thus weaving itself into the social and political 
system until its extrication is well-nigh hopeless, the more do 
such men wish that slavery had never existed, to curse as it does 
the land, and to leave each generation an accumulated entail of 
political discord and national opprobrium. To lament the past, 
however, is vain. A more practical course is, in view of the future, 
to confine the evil within its present bounds; to insist, in short, 
that slavery be not suffered to spread over new soil. There is every 
reason, political and moral, for this temperate demand ; it is as 
easy to be accomplished as it is devoutly to be wished. It is only 
needful to decree that every new member of the confederation be 
made free from this servile curse; that how many stars soever 
the Republic adds to her soaring banner, she may refuse to 
increase the number of its stripes. It is only on this condition 
that the growth of that great country can be an unmitigated 
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good, giving extension without weakness, and making justice the 
only rival of her power. 

Beyond the incorporated States, but belonging to them, is a 
tract of open territory, compared with which the British Isles, 
France, the States of Germany, Switzerland, all joined together, 
would be small in area,—of a soil as rich in many parts as 
even the best portions of the States themselves,—not only 
inviting the settler, but already rapidly filling up, and, as popula- 
tion grows, marking off portion after portion to be admitted into 
the Union as of the number of the confederated States. Shall 
the curse of slavery—so easy to exclude if from the outset 
forbidden, so difficult to eradicate when once established—be 
permitted to spread its baleful influence over this vast region, in 
a future day most probably to teem with its millions of thriving 
population? The Free-soiler answers, No. ‘ We will not,’ he 
says to the planter of the South, ‘interfere with your loved and 
cherished institution ; we will not expose ourselves to the charge 
of wishing to wrong you by demanding its removal; but if 
slavery cannot be abolished, let it at least never be extended. 
Six hundred thousand square miles of our Union are secured to 
Freedom ; eight hundred and fifty thousand miles are blackened 
with Slavery ; but beyond these vast States are one million five 
hundred thousand square miles of territory, upon which it is 
ours to pronounce for ourselves and for our posterity whether it 
shall be free or slave: let this new soil be preserved from the 
chain and lash of tyranny ; or, if we may not claim more than 
its northern latitudes, let this half at least be reserved, a sacred 
soil to freedom.’ 

Such are the doctrines of the Kansas Free-soiler. Doctrines 
more reasonable can scarcely be conceived ; they invade no right, 
do no injustice, are open to none of the charges which, rightly or 
wrongly, are brought against Abolitionism ; they make no larger 
demand than that slavery shall not be extended ; they limit even 
that demand to the latitudes north of a certain mid-line, beyond 
which it was long ago guaranteed that slavery should never be 
carried. But of the Free-soil inhabitants of Kansas, this demand, 
mild and modest as it appears, is ‘ the head and front of their 
offending.’ For the assertion of no more violent principle, for 
the commission of no greater crime, they have been branded as 
traitors, and treated as felons. In the cause, not of abolition, 
but of the non-extension of slavery, peaceful men have been 
ejected from house and home, their rights, personal and political, 
have been trampled under foot, their cities have been fired, their 
houses torn down, their farms devastated, their property 
plundered,—alas! too often, their women abused, and themselves 
left the victims of the murderer’s fury. 

Kansas itself, a strip of land covering about the area of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, forms a part of the 
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900,000 square miles purchased from Napoleon in 1803 under 
the name of Louisiana. After that portion on which New Orleans 
stands had been marked off in 1812, as the State of Louisiana, 
the vast remainder continued for some years waiting the tide of 
population, although rich in promise of future wealth. At length 
Missouri —_— for admission to the Union under a State consti- 
tution ; in consequence of the firm opposition of the northern 
states to its admission without a restriction as to slavery, a long 
and hot contest was waged between the two political parties from 
1818 to 1820. A majority in the House of Representatives re- 
solutely refused the admission of Missouri under permission of 
slavery, until at length a compromise was offered, in accordance 
with which Missouri was to be admitted as a Slave State, on the 
understanding that in all the remaining portion of the Louisiana 
territory lying north of latitude 36° slavery should be ‘for 
ever prohibited.’ This compromise was accepted. Missouri lies 
immediately north of the latitude designated; it was to be admitted 
with slavery ; but, as an equivalent for this concession, the lands 
beyond, north and west of that State, when they should come to 
claim admission, were to be guaranteed a free constitution. 

Acting in the spirit of the Missouri Compromise, the later ac- 
cessions to the number of the confederated States out of the 
Louisiana territory have been determined by their latitude. 
Arkansas in the south, Iowa in the north, have been admitted 
to the Union respectively as Slave and Free States. The other 
accessions, through conquest or annexation, by which Texas, New 
Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon, have been added to the 
posessions of the United States’ power, have each, when brought 
before Congress, re-affirmed the Compromise of 1820. 

Quietly, however, in the extreme west of the State of Missouri, 
the only part of that State where the pro-slavery sentiment is 
extreme, a plot was being laid, which was to overturn existing 
arrangements, and ultimately to bring fire and sword into the 
midst of the controversy. In the year 1836-37, without public 
attention being called to the matter, the ‘westward boundary of 
Missouri was enlarged. The former state line extended from the 
junction of the Kansas and Missouri rivers due northward, leaving 
a triangular tract of land between the state line and the Missouri, 
upwards of a hundred miles in its perpendicular, and sixty miles 
along its northern base. This piece of land, which by the terms of 
the compromise measure belonged to Freedom, was transferred to 
Missouri, and thereby handed over to Slavery. The ‘Platte 
Purchase,’ as it is termed, possesses now a large population, not 
less, probably, than 70,000, and comprises the towns of Weston, 
Platte City, St. Joseph, Parkville, and other places, now notorious 
as the birth-place of border-ruffianism, and the seat of empire of 
such men as Senator Atchison, General Richardson, the re- 
nowned Stringfellows, and their compeers. 
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These names, and the political principles of which those who 
bear them are the representatives, demand notice. The men we 
have just named are the originators of a policy which openly 
seeks to carry its ends by force of arms. They summon to their 
aid the whole ruffian mob of the border, whom they inflame by 
violent declamation, and incite to act in their service in this 
lawless crusade against Freedom. This policy is known as 
‘ border-ruffianism,’ a name its upholders, far from repudiating, 
seem to accept as a very proper and becoming recognition of 
what they would term their chivalry. Mr. Gladstone gives 
evidence on this point, in addition to his many personal por- 
traitures of border-ruffian heroes. 


‘The name “ border-ruffian”’ is one they glory in. “I ama border- 
ruffian, I am ; none of your city-raised Down-Easters. I can draw my 
bead at forty rod, and bound to shoot centre, anyhow. If the crowd 
wish, I don’t care if we have a hand-fight before this here bar. I’m 
dreadful easy to whip; yes, Sir-ree, dreadful easy. So jest jump me 
up, stranger, and we'll smash in all-createdly.” This, stripped of its 
many oaths, is a specimen of the ordinary way in which a border-man 
introduces himself. I have seen instances in which the name of 
“ border-ruffian ”’ has been given to a steamboat, or to a favourite horse 
or dog, or as a sign for a grocery. A peculiar style of hat enjoys the 
same very popular appellation. And the story is told—I know not 
with what truth—of one of the Missouri fair at a Kansas ball 
declining the hand of a Free-soiler on the ground that “she was a 
border-ruffian, and could not be seen dancing with an Abolitionist.’’ 
There is romance, therefore, even in ruffianism.’—Page 118. 


David R. Atchison—‘ Old Dave,’ as he is popularly called on 
the frontier—was formerly one of the Senators for Missouri, 
and for a time was the acting President of that body, and con- 
sequently Vice-President of the United States. So high a 
position, second only to the highest, ought to afford some 
guarantee as to character. We find Mr. Gladstone, however, 
describing the General as ‘a thorough Missourian in his language 
and habits, as well as in his political views ;’ and what it is to be 
a thorough Missourian in language may be inferred from specimens 
which occur in various parts of Mr. Gladstone’s book, even from 
Senator Atchison’s own lips, which cause one’s blood to curdle 
as they are read. Not to be beholden to these examples, we will 
present a specimen of the Senator’s public oratory on the 
testimony of a Presbyterian Clergyman, the Rev. Frederick Starr, 
which will illustrate the man, as well as throw light on the first 
stage in the process of forcing slavery upon Kansas. The 
occasion was the spring of 1853, when the repudiation of the 
Missouri Compromise was first publicly broached, and when the 
Senator was congratulating the mob at Weston that the attempt 
had failed to organize Nebraska (which then included Kansas) under 
the provisions of freedom secured by that compact. We extraet 
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merely a portion, simply premising that we know it to be a fair 
sample of the character of the agitation by which the conquest 
of Kansas was commenced :— 


‘ What will you do, if the Missouri Compromise is not repealed? Will 
you sit down here at home and permit the serfs, the nigger thieves, the 
cattle, the vermin of the North, to come into Nebraska and take up 
those fertile prairies, run off your Negroes and depreciate the value of 
your slaves here? I know you well; I know what you will do; you 
know how to protect your own interests ; your own rifles will free you 
from such neighbours, and secure your property. You will go there 
with your slaves, and you will stay there with them, even if the Missouri 
Compromise is not removed. You will go in there, if necessary, with 
the bayonet and with blood. But we will repeal the Compromise. I 
would sooner see the whole of Nebraska a hundred times in the bottom 
of hell, than to see it a Free State!’ 


General William P. Richardson is the second on our list of 
border-ruffian chiefs. Let us draw our picture of this man 
from the narrative of the Episcopal Clergyman, who writes of 
“W. P. R.,” initials which we are able to identify :— 


‘ Among all my acquaintances on the border, I do not know of one 
who would carry the law of brutality so far in forcing slavery upon 
the people of Kansas, as W. P. R. He is a large, fierce-looking man, 
long accustomed to kick and cuff poor Negroes and Indians, and abo- 
minates an anti-Slavery white man more than he does either Negro or 
Indian, I have learned, not many weeks past, from a highly respect- 
able Clergyman of our Episcopal Church, who had the best opportunity 
to know the facts, that W. P. R. consulted with those who love me on 
the borders, what had better be done with me.... Cruel and bloody 
times will have made this man’s name a stench in the nostrils of the 
latest posterity in the western country.’—Page 152. 


General Richardson was the author of the infamous laws adopted 
by the Kansas Legislature. But we are obliged to speak of him 
in the past. Like Mr. Preston S. Brooks, the almost murderer 
of Charles Sumner in the Senate Hall at Washington, his career 
of violence has been cut short within the last few months by 
sudden death. 

The brothers Stringfellow—their very name seems whimsically 
to picture forth their character—claim notice among the prime 
movers in the Kansas strife. Benjamin Franklin, commonly 
called General Stringfellow, is a man of about fifty years of age, 
by profession a lawyer, and the author of a pamphlet entitled 
‘Negro Slavery no Evil. His brother the Doctor has crossed 
into the territory, and resides at the town of Atchison, where he 
edits the violently pro-slavery paper, the ‘Squatter Sovereign. 
He was appointed Speaker of the House of Represettatives in 
Kansas. The character of the man may be gathered from the 
paper he edits, which is written throughout in the spirit of the 
following extracts :— 
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‘It is silly to suppose for an instant that there can be peace in 
Kansas as long as one enemy of the South lives upon her soil, or one 
single specimen of an Abolitionist treads in the sunlight of Kansas 
Territory.’ 

‘We are determined to repel this Northern invasion, and make 
Kansas a Slave State: though our rivers should be covered withthe blood 
of their victims, and the carcasses of the Abolitionists should be so 
numerous in the territory as to breed disease and sickness, we will not 
be deterred from our purpose.’ 


We have preferred thus to present some portraiture of the 
men who have been most prominent in mischief, and who fill the 
highest social position, as well as hold the highest offices, in 
Kansas, because we feel that their character is the best interpreter 
of the political movements which they have initiated. If we had 
added to the list such men as the Chief Justice Lecompte, the 
Rev. Thomas Johnson, the Marshals Donaldson and Fain, 
Sheriff Jones, and the tyrant Governor Wilson Shannon, we 
should have placed in view a set of actors prepared by innate 
villany for a tragedy however dark and cruel, or for the execu- 
tion of designs however base and lawless. But we must now 
gather up the main historic circumstances of this contest in a 
few words. 

It will have been kuown by our readers in anticipation, that 
the first great step towards the subjugation of Kansas by the 
slave-power, was the repeal by Congress of the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820. On the faith that in all the territory 
north and west of Missouri slavery was to be ‘for ever pro- 
hibited,’ the North had made many surrenders to the Southern 
interest. When the time came, by a single stroke the pro- 
hibition was dashed out of the statute-book, as a thing uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore inoperative and void. Kansas—for it 
was in the bill for the organization of the Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska that this repudiation of the compact was introduced 
—was thus thrown open to slavery ; and it became the object of 
those living on the Missouri border, to carry their cherished 
institution into the neighbouring Territory, before the land was 
taken up by northern settlers. 

With the initiation of this glaring act of political treachery 
Senator Atchison—‘ old Dave’ of the border—had much to do. 
But it was reserved for Arnold Douglas, the aspiring Senator for 
Illinois, to reduce the conception into form, and by his resolute 
energy, backed by the favour of the President, Franklin Pierce, 
to carry it into law. We happen to have before us a speech of 
Senator Douglas, delivered at Springfield in 1849, in which, 
referring to the compact of 1820, he said that ‘it had its origin 
in the hearts of all patriotic men who desired to preserve and 
perpetuate the blessings of our glorious Union.’ Then, after 
speaking of it as the means of harmonizing couflicting interests, 
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and of averting for ever the only danger which threatened the 
bond of union, he continued, ‘ All the evidences of public opinion 
at that day seemed to indicate that this compromise had become 
canonized in the hearts of the American people asa sacred thing, 
which no ruthless hand would be ever reckless enough to disturb.’ 
That ruthless, reckless hand was Mr. Douglas’s own in 1854. 
Did Mr. Douglas—‘ the little giant,’ as his friends call him— 
expect that the Democratic party would one day reward him for 
this treacherous subserviency to their cause, by the Presidential 
chair? Did Franklin Pierce, when he legitimated this base 
transaction,—so contrary to the peaceful professions contained in 
his inaugural address and annual message the year preceding,— 
anticipate thereby to seal the friendship of the slave-power, and 
secure his continuance in office for a second term? Willing 
tools, they have done their work, have served the power from 
which they looked for a reward, and they are cast aside. 

We have not space to follow the details of wrong by which, 
after this first act in May, 1854, the conquest of Kansas was 
entered upon. Mr. Gladstone enlarges amusingly upon some of 
the singular anomalies presented by the principle of ‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’ when carried into practical operation. This was a 
principle which was incorporated in the Bill by which Kansas 
was organized, and in deference to which the Compromise of 
1820 was pronounced unconstitutional. The discovery was 
made, that in every case the institutions of a new State or 
Territory should be determined by the people themselves. The 
principle, once adopted and made law, wrought wonders :—it 
repealed the Missouri Compromise; it furnished Northern 
members of Congress with an excuse to vote in the Southern 
interest, on the principle that ‘the people were to decide, and it 
would be all right in the end;’ and it has provided in its 
practical operation an engine, by which the most despotic 
tyranny and the most unrestrained violence have been per- 
petrated under the name of law, and beneath the protection of 
the Federal authority. 

During the summer of 1854, many of the best lands in Eastern 
Kansas had been marked by the arrow of the squatter from the 
neighbouring State. Much of the land was purchased, or rather 
pre-empted, immediately, by an arrangement between the Missouri 
border leaders, the Indians, and the executive at Washington. 
But besides these quasi-legitimate purchases or pre-emptions, 
from which Northern settlers were excluded, thousands of Mis- 
sourians, as we learn from Mr. Gladstone’s book, crossed the 
river and notched a tree, or cast their axe upon the ground, 
or made a few yards’ clearance, and, having thrown together half 
a dozen logs, nailed up a rudely written caution, ‘ ‘This is Jim 
Barton’s claim ; and he’!l shoot the first fellow as comes within 
a mile of it.’ Thus were claims made, although the claimants 
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returned immediately to their Missouri homes. Thus were 
Kansas sovereigns constituted, although they continued to 
exercise their lordship in their native State. Thus, under the 
pretence of the people determining their institutions for them- 
selves, the inhabitants of a neighbouring State assumed the 
power of determining their institutions and making their laws 
for them. 

As early as June, 1854, when the Bill which opened Kansas 
to slavery had but a few weeks been law, 300 Missourians had 
held a squatter meeting near Fort Leavenworth, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the affairs of the Territory, and laying down 
the law for intending settlers. They passed such resolutions 
as the following :— 


‘Resolved, that we will afford protection to no Abolitionist as a 
settler in Kansas Territory ; 

‘That we recognise the institution of slavery as already existing in 
this Territory, and advise slaveholders to introduce their property as 
early as possible.’ 


It was reported that settlers were coming from the Northern 
States. Immediately the Argus, one of the organs of the border- 
ruffian leaders whose names we have mentioned, gave a summons 
to action :— 


‘It is time now to sound the alarm. We know we speak the senti- 
ments of some of the most distinguished statesmen of Missouri, when 
we advise that counter-organizations be immediately made both in 
Kansas and Missouri, to thwart the reckless course of the Abolitionists. 
They must be met, if need be, with the rifle. We must meet them at 
the very threshold, and scourge them back to their caverns of darkness. 
They have made the issue, and it is for us to meet and repel them, 
even at the point of the bayonet.’ 


A good man, who had laboured for years at the Quaker’s 
Mission, disclosed some of these facts in a letter to the National 
Era. Immediately the press called for his apprehension. 
‘ Where is Mendenhall? Where is the Abolition correspondent 
of the Era? Let him be brought to light, and compelled 
to leave the country with a coat of hot tar and feathers to his 
back.’ 

Two hundred dollars’ reward was offered ‘for the apprehension 
and safe delivery into the hands of the squatters of Kansas Terri- 
tory, of one Eli Thayer, a leading and ruling spirit among the 
Abolitionists of New York and New England.’ ‘ Now, there- 
fore,’ the advertisement continues, ‘ it behoves all good citizens 
of Kansas Territory and the State of Missouri to watch the 
advent of this agent of Abolitionism, to arrest him and deal with 
him in such a manner as the enormity of his crimes and iniqui- 
ties shall seem to merit.’ In another paper we read, ‘ Woe be 
to the Abolitionist who shall intrude upon the Territory, or come 
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within reach of your long and true rifles, or within point-blank 
shot of your revolvers ! ’ 

In July, the ‘ Platte County Self-defensive Association’ was 
organized, and formed a body a thousand strong, pledged to the 
removal of Northern immigrants, and empowered to try and 
punish all Abolitionists. This Association soon found work to 
do. Before a week had elapsed, a Mr. Minard from Iowa fell 
under suspicion. He was arrested, tried by this self-constituted 
tribunal, adjudged guilty, and sentenced to ‘ leave the country in 
twenty-four hours, or receive fifty lashes on the bare back.’ 
Another, by name Osborn, an old resident in Weston, was con- 
demned on a like charge of entertaining Abolitionist sentiments : 
his hair was shaved off the right half of his head, and he was 
required to ‘leave the country in forty-eight hours, or receive 
one hundred lashes on the bare back.’ The Rev. Frederick 
Starr, who had been peacefully labouring for more than four 
years as a Presbyterian Minister in Weston, and from whom we 
have gathered some of these particulars, was also arraigned 
before this body on the 29th of July, and after a long defence— 
the trial taking place in his own church—was acquitted of the 
charge. He was, however, compelled to leave at a subsequent 
period. General Stringfellow on the occasion of his trial had 
promised his friends a great triumph, and that the Yankee 
Minister should be flogged upon the bare back, that day, in 
Market Street. 

During the course of the ensuing months, the first small 
parties of immigrants began to arrive from the north-eastern 
States. Accepting the challenge offered by the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, societies were organized in Boston and 
New York, to promote emigration to Kansas. -By means of 
these, settlers were able to proceed thither at a reduced expense, 
and to possess on arrival the advantages which accrue from 
association and the introduction of capital. Thus, in the month 
of August, a party of about thirty Free-state men first pitched 
their tents upon the site which was afterwards to become the 
town of Lawrence. Thus, a few weeks later, a second party from 
New England, headed by Dr. Robinson and Mr. Pomeroy, 
threw in their fortune with the first pioneers. On October Ist, 
Mrs. Robinson tells us, they had their first sermon in the rough 
log-hut, and formed their first Bible-class. On the 6th of 
October, the town was named after Amos Lawrence of Boston ; 
and on the 26th of October the first child was born there, and 
received for name Lawrence Carter. 

These commencing efforts on the part of the stern lovers of 
freedom from the New England States alarmed the pro-slavery 
party, and stirred up the inhabitants of the border-towns to 
increased activity. Speedily a secret political society was 
organized in Missouri, which extended by means of its lodges 
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into other States, and which was variously called the ‘ Blue 
Lodge,’ the ‘ Social Band,’ the ‘Sons of the South,’ or other 
similar cognomen. The members of this society were bound 
together by secret oaths, and recognised each other by fraternal 
grips, signs, and pass-words. The avowed object of the society 
was to secure the triumph of slavery in Kansas; and its method 
of action was the collection of money, the promotion of pro- 
slavery emigration, the sending of voters at the time of the 
elections, and the control of all the civil offices in the territory. 
What this dangerous organization was enabled to wbrmres 
was only too soon manifest. 

In October, Andrew Reeder, the first Governor of Kansas, 
under appointment of the President, arrived in the territory. 
On November 29th took place the first election, that of the 
Delegate to Congress,—consequently the first trial of strength 
between the opposing parties. The ‘ Blue Lodge’ had already 
done its work. General Stringfellow had been exceedingly 
active in instructing his friends as to their duty. They were to 

‘mark every scoundrel that was the least tainted with Free- 
soilism or Abolitionism, and to exterminate him ;’ they were to 
have no ‘qualms of conscience as to violating laws, state or 
national,—the time had come when such impositions must be 
disregarded ;’ they were to ‘enter every election district in 
Kansas, in defiance of the Governor and his vile myrmidons, 
and vote at the point of the bowie-knife and the revolver ;’ they 
were to ‘crush out the Abolition rascals ;’ and to ‘mind that 
slavery be established.’ 

As they were instructed to do, so they did. They had no 
qualms of conscience as to violating laws; they bade defiance to 
the officers who wished to preserve the ballot-box from violation ; 
and having entered in armed cohorts to execute their plan, they 
gave their votes at the point of the bowie-knife and revolver, 
and carried by ruffian force the Missouri candidate, General 
Whitfield, as the territorial Delegate to Congress. 

Four months passed, and, on the 30th of March, 1855, the 
people were again summoned to the exercise of their electoral 
rights in the choice of members of the Legislative Assembly for 
the Territory. Again, the rights of Kansas voters were assumed 
by the people of Missouri, and the polls were carried through an 
armed invasion, which gave to Kansas a Legislature as grossly 
in violation of right, as it would be for ourselves, if our new 
House of Commons had been placed upon us at the edge of the 
sword by an overwhelming invasion from France. A few wecks 
previously, General Atchison had addressed the people at a 
mass-meeting in his own town: ‘ We must, and we will, make 
Kansas a slave State,—peaceably if we can, forcibly and at the 
point of the bayonet if we must.’ To such advice from a 
political leader was added the sanction of the Ministers of reli- 
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gion. The Rev. Leander Kerr, the Chaplain at Fort Leaven- 
worth, in a speech of the most violent declamation, thus blessed 
the border-ruffians in their enterprise, and bade them God speed 
in their work of violence and blood :— 

‘And now to ascertain your position and what are your duties in 
the contest before you; let us ascertain the cause for which you are 
contending. What is that cause? It is the most just, righteous, 
and holy, in which men were ever engaged! And who are your 
enemies? ‘They are the most unscrupulous of men; steeped from 
the crowns of their heads to the soles of their feet in the blackest 
infamy of perdition, they are of their father the devil, and the works 
of their father they are doing and will do, if let alone. Go then as 
men, as patriots, as Christians, and do your duty to yourselves, your 
country, and your God!’ 


Leander Kerr was not the only Minister who lent his personal 
influence and the apparent sanction of religion to this work of 
infamy. Others might be quoted; but we do not care to impart 
their unworthy names. 

When the day of election came, every district had been occu- 
pied by border-ruffian bands from Missouri, who had for days 
been pouring into the Territory, armed and marshalled under 
their several leaders. The number of votes given by legal 
residents was 1,410. The number of the invading army was 
nearly 5,000. As a matter of course, they conquered. Knife in 
hand, armed with pistol and rifle, the Missourians had little to 
prevent them returning their own members. Having carried 
the day, the invaders returned to their Missouri home,—a 
drunken, bellowing mob, some displaying aloft the knife, the 
hatchet, the hemp, the death’s-head, as symbols of their deeds 
of violence and blood. 

The Legislative Assembly thus constituted sat during the 
summer of 1855, and gave laws to the Territory of Kansas. The 
laws are the reflex of the source whence they came. They con- 
demn to death or punish with chains almost every act that can 
be coustrued against slavery. They make the man who should 
utter so much as an innuendo against the right to hold slaves in 
Kansas, or who should be found in possession of a single paper 
in which slavery is denounced, a punishable felon. And they 
secure in the hands of their own spurious legislative body the 
whole judiciary of the territory. 

This ‘bogus’ Legislature—if we may use an apt American 
expression—has held power in Kansas until the present moment. 
The Federal power at Washington has legitimated its authority, 
and endorsed its acts. It has been upheld by United States 
troops. Failure to recognise its authority has been pronounced 
by the highest courts treason and rebellion. And seeing that 
all its influence is on the side of wrong, by-a strange anomaly, 
the brutalities of the border-ruffian have become the cause 
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of ‘ law and order,’ whilst the peaceful Free-soiler has been proved 
guilty of an offence against the established rule, a crime against 
the State. 

Our lessening space warns us that we must notice only with 
a passing word the most exciting period in the Kansas struggle, 
—that of the Governorship of Wilson Shannon. We do so the 
more willingly, however, as its strange anarchy has been faith- 
fully chronicled in the books we have before us. It will have 
been seen already, how solidly the spirit of lawlessness had 
laid the foundations on which to erect its after strength. Border- 
ruffianism, the creation of a neighbouring State, had already 
chosen for Kansas its Legislature, given to Kansas its laws, 
placed its own partisans in office, obtained the control of all 
public affairs, become the administrator of justice, and the 
centre of all power in the Territory; worse than all, had 
received the sanction of the Government at Washington, and 
become empowered to call to its aid the Federal troops. What 
was to stay the rule of tyranny? The Free-state population 
had increased in a rapid ratio, and by their industrious habits 
and peaceful character speedily showed that in a fair race the 
soil would inevitably be won for freedom. Yet they were exposed 
to constant violence, for which they could obtain no redress; 
and the law, as interpreted by the Chief Justice Lecompte, pro- 
nounced them guilty, some of actual, the rest of constructive, 
treason. Thus the plot thickened. 

In the autumn of 1855, Governor Reeder, who was too impar- 
tial and too independent to please those in power, was removed 
from office, and his seat occupied by Wilson Shannon. A man 
more completely the tyrant and the coward could not have been 
selected. He did all that border-ruffianism required of him, 
until the enormities of his rule necessitated his removal. In 
November the murder of a Free-state settler led to the outbreak 
of the ‘ Wakarusa war,’ the object of which was to ‘ wipe out 
the Yankee city;’ in other words, to overthrow Lawrence, the 
stronghold of the Free-state settlers. This first campaign was 
terminated as much by the severity of the weather, as through 
any other cause. Through the winter occurred a succession 
of cold-blooded enormities, so frightful that each page of 
its history is a fresh record of violence and cruelty. At 
length, in May, 1856, after the border-ruffian forces had been 
recruited by large volunteer bands raised in the Southern States, 
when the Governor had also the Federal troops placed at his 
disposal, and United States pay and arms at command for the 
more thorough organization of the border-companies, occurred 
the fearful attack upon Lawrence, which, with the circumstances 
that followed, Mr. Gladstone so graphically describes. 

The terrible events of that day we have no inclination here to 
recapitulate. Let us rather present a single extract from Mr. 
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Gladstone’s narrative, in which he describes his own arrival on 
the following night at Kansas city, and his first experiences 
amongst the border-ruffian forces who had been engaged in the 
siege :— 


‘It was on that night that I first came in contact with the Mis- 
sourian patriots. I had just arrived in Kansas city, and shall never 
forget the appearance of the lawless mob that poured into the place, 
inflamed with drink, glutted with the indulgence of the vilest passions, 
displaying with loud boasts the “plunder” they had taken from the 
inhabitants, and thirsting for the opportunity of repeating the sack 
of Lawrence in some other offending place. Men, for the most part 
of large frame, with red flannel shirts and immense boots worn outside 
their trousers, their faces unwashed and unshaven, still reeking with 
the dust and smoke of Lawrence, wearing the most savage looks, and 
giving utterance to the most horrible imprecations and blasphemies ; 
armed, moreover, to the teeth with rifles and revolvers, cutlasses and 
bowie-knives,—such were the men I saw around me. Some displayed 
a grotesque intermixture in their dress, having crossed their native, 
red, rough shirt with the satin vest or narrow dress-coat pillaged from 
the wardrobe of some Lawrence Yankee, or having girded themselves 
with the cords and tassels which the day before had ornamented the 
curtains of the Free-state Hotel. Looking around at these grouys of 
drunken, bellowing, blood-thirsty demons, who crowded around the 
bar of the hotel, shouting for drink, or vented their furious noise on 
the levée without, I felt that all my former experiences of border-men 
and Missourians bore faint comparison with the spectacle presented 
by this wretched crew, who appeared only the more terrifying from 
the darkness of the surrounding night. The hotel in Kansas city 
where we were was the next, they said, that should fall; the attack 
was being planned that night, and such, they declared, should be the 
end of every place which was built by Free-state men, or that har- 
boured “those rascally Abolitionists.’”” Happily this threat was not 
fulfilled.’—Pp. 38, 39. 


The immediate effect of the burning of Lawrence at the hands 
of the constituted authorities of the territory, was to arouse 
the Free-state settlers to resistance. Hitherto they had relied 
entirely upon peaceful measures. Although they had organized 
a military force and had their daily drills, they did not deem it 
right to fight; although they had fortified their stronghold with 
earthworks and entrenchments, they made at the time of attack 
no use of their defences; those whom the legal authorities 
sought to arrest, they freely surrendered. In place of resist- 
ance, they had striven to obtain a remedy by constitutional 
measures. They had petitioned the Federal power to interfere 
for the maintenance of justice. The President had answered 
their prayers by sending troops to aid their oppressors. They 
had sought to meet the action of the spurious Legislature by 
forming a Government for themselves, and seeking admission 
to the confederacy under a State Constitution. Congress had 
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refused the demand, and Governor, officers, and Legislature 
under the Free-state Constitution, were pronounced traitors and 
rebels, and made to submit to long imprisonment. 

The fearful outbreak, however, of May, 1856, wrought a 
change in the public mind. The cry of ‘War to the Knife,’ 
raised by the party in power, aroused a spirit of resentment ; 
and each month of the summer witnessed a succession of open 
hostilities. The daily shooting and stabbing, violence and 
murder, which Mr. Gladstone witnessed at the time of his visit, 
was succeeded by organized warfare. An army, more than a 
thousand strong, called the ‘Army of Law and Order,’ under 
Generals Atchison and Reid, was met by active Free-state forces 
under the command of General Lane. The Territory was 
declared by public proclamation to be in: a state of insurrection. 
Entrance for immigrants from the North was interdicted. Forts 
were erected, and the banks of the Missouri were guarded by 
ruffian bands. Prisoners were taken in numbers, and consigned 
to a wretched confinement at Lecompton. Colonel Sumner— 
‘Old Bull of the Woods,’ as the border-people are wont to call 
him—was superseded in the command of the United States 
troops by General Persifer Smith, because, rough and ready as 
the Colonel ever is, he was not prepared to do all that border- 
ruffianism demanded. No stone was left unturned, no means 
unessayed, to crush out freedom from the land. 

In September, Shannon’s successor, John W. Geary, assumed 
the Governorship of Kansas. His official history has not been 
unlike that of the first Governor, Andrew Reeder. They both 
came, Democratic appointees, to serve the South; but, after a 
short experience, sickened of their work. In the winter, 
Governor Geary made a great display of justice in the arrest of 
a man named Haynes, who had shot a Free-state settler almost 
before the Governor’s eyes. This was the first occasion on which 
one of the pro-slavery partisans, manifold as had been their 
crimes, had been brought to justice, although the jail had been 
crowded with a hundred Free-state prisoners at once. Haynes 
had been found guilty of murder ; he was certainly to be executed. 
The Governor was inclined to boast of this first budding promise 
of justice in Kansas; when, to his confusion, he discovered that 
Lecompte, the Chief Justice of the Territory, had liberated the 
murderer upon the bail of one of his own law officers, the chief 
agent in the attack and burning of Lawrence! This flagrant act 
of Lecompte, ‘the Judge Jeffreys of Kansas,’ resulted in his 
removal from office in December of last year. 

Governor Geary’s subsequent policy seemed to give promise 
of peace to Kansas. In his message last January, he recognised, 
it is true, the authority of the ‘ bogus’ Legislature; but he re- 
commended the repeal of the more exceptionable of its laws. He 
also advised the framing of a State Constitution, so that the great 
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issue in the Territory might speedily be submitted to the popular 
decision. 

But the Governor’s pacific measures met with no favourable 
response. Lecompte, the Chief Justice, has been sustained in 
office by the President. The Legislature has not repealed its 
code, or relaxed in any measure its rule of tyranny. The 
Governor’s veto, twice put into exercise, it has reversed, and 
carried its measures over his head. His recommendation as to 
a State Constitution the Legislature has adopted, but has taken 
care to throw the election almost entirely into the hands of its 
own party ; and, in defiance of all precedent, it has provided that 
the Constitution thus formed, having received the consent of the 
Federal Government, shall be adopted without being submitted 
to the people. 

These political acts of injustice were followed by fresh deeds 
of violence. In February a political meeting was carried on with 
so much warmth of feeling, that those present took to their 
pistols, and shot, scarcely heeding whether they fired on friend 
or foe. The task the Governor had engaged in, seemed hopeless. 
The name of power was all that he possessed. A certain political 
party—that of border-ruffianism—had gained complete ascen- 
dancy, and filled every post of power in the territory. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, it was too evident, made no 
provision by which such an ascendancy could be successfully 
opposed. Governor Geary resigned. The reasons assigned by 
the Governor were the retention of Lecompte, the conduct of the 
Legislature, which left him wholly powerless, and the fact that, 
notwithstanding promises of military support from the Federal 
Government, he had been compelled to maintain the Militia at 
his own expense. He also stated that the mail-bags had been 
opened, and those communications to himself which were un- 
favourable to the slave power, abstracted ; that fifty men were 
under oath to assassinate him, if he failed to carry out the border- 
ruffian policy ; and that although a majority of the population 
was desirous of peace and favourable to freedom, no visitor who 
had yet given his testimony as to Kansas, had told the half of 
the atrocities which were being committed by the party in power. 
Geary’s resignation has been accepted. President Buchanan’s 
new appointee is Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi. What, under 
a new President and a new Governor, are the prospects of 
Kansas ? 

At the present moment, every appointment in the Territory, 
without, we believe, a single exception, is held by a partisan of 
the South. Every member of the Executive is southern ; every 
member of Council and of the Legislative Assembly is com- 
mitted to the border-ruffian policy; the whole judiciary, and 

all Sheriffs and inferior officers of the law, are sworn enemies to 
freedom ; the servants of the post-office and the very superin- 
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tendents of the land-offices are firm border-ruffians ; so that the 
free settler has to pass a political ordeal ere he can obtain his 
land title. Besides the territorial, all Federal officers in the 
Territory, and pre-eminently the Commander of the United 

States troops, are staunch adherents of the Southern cause. As 
the men in power, so the laws by which they are to be guided, 
are framed for the enforcement of slavery upon the Territory. 
The border-ruffian code of 1855 stands unrepealed. A whisper 
against slavery is a punishable crime. Every juryman must 
take the oath of allegiance to slavery. In the service of border- 
ruffianism, another statute has this year been added to the 
bloody code, empowering the Judge to accept bail in cases of 
murder. Again, whilst the Free-state population is now 
much larger than that which contends for slavery, their action 
in convention—as universally practised in the United States 
—is pronounced a treason; and their desire to decide the 
institutions of the Territory by the popular vote, which was 
promised them. under the name of ‘squatter sovereignty,’ is 
rendered nugatory by the decision of the Legislature that the 
State Constitution shall be adopted without being submitted for 
confirmation to the people. 

Such are the elements out of which the future of Kansas is 
to be shaped. Let any one consider them, and judge what 
must be the result. The first important public action now in 
prospect for the Territory, is the choice of delegates to Conven- 
tions for the framing of their State Constitution. According 
to its Constitution, Kansas will enter the confederacy a Free or 
a Slave State. By the arrangements connected with the census 
and with the claim of suffrage, the Free-state inhabitants are 
practically almost excluded from voting. But worse even than 
that, to vote is to admit the authority of the Legislature which 
summons the Conventions. And this were for the Free-state 
party to surrender their chief strength. It has been the glory 
and strength of that party from the beginning to have main- 
tained their protest against the authority of a Legislature which 
Missourian knives and pistols forced upon them. They deny, 
and rightfully deny, the legality of the power, and repudiate 
the whole body of the Kansas statutes, not because the laws 
are worse than Draconian, but because they emanate from a 
spurious source. If, therefore, the Free-state inhabitants vote 
on the question which is to decide freedom or slavery for 
Kansas, their opponents will triumph over an admission which 
will be a virtual surrender of their power. If they refuse to 
vote, they give up Kansas to slavery. 

Another issue of course remains. Although Kansas be 
admitted under a slave constitution, may not its destiny yet be 
freedom, not in the statute book, but in the practice of the 
people, through its rapidly increasing occupancy by Northern 
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settlers, and the consequent spread of free instead of slave labour 
in the cultivation of the soil? This, we confess, is a not impro- 
bable issue ; and it is the brightest spot in the political horizon 
of Kansas. But bold and patient in the meantime must the 
friends of liberty be, who stand in the midnight forest-gloom 
and watch for this morning light. May it speedily grow into 
a ‘rose of dawn,’ the emblem of peace and freedom ! 


Since the present article was in type, intelligence has been 
received of the arrival of Governor Walker in Kansas and 
the declaration of his intended policy. He returns to the prin- 
ciple on which Kansas was organized, and insists that the people 
have a right to a full and free expression of their opinion in 
relation to their domestic institutions. This would indicate 
that the Federal Government has seen it wise not to act in the 
face of the vastly preponderating number of Free-state men, 
who have united in declaring that they would take no part in 
an unfair voting. Kansas will probably, therefore, be admitted 
with a Constitution which shall be silent on the question of 
slavery. In the meantime, the efforts of the South are said to 
be devoted to the substitution of a new issue for that which 
formerly divided the population. On the issue of Slavery versus 
Freedom, the South finds itself outvoted. The South now 
seeks apparently to drop that question, and, having thus given a 
sop to the North, asks its support in favour of a National 
Democratic party. Should it succeed in thus changing the 
apparent issue, a large portion of the Northern population will 
probably become voters with the party in power. And the 
Administration may thus hope to break up the Free-soil party, 
and to make Kansas—like Illinois, Indiana, and so many other 
Northern States—in name free, but a strength to the Oligarchy 
of the South. 
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Popular History of the Aquarium. By G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve. 1857. 


LiTERATURE, like more vulgar commerce, has a large branch-trade 
of slop-work; and this is a specimen of its articles. It exists 
only in obedience to the law of demand and supply, and every fibre of 
its wretched nature testifies that it was made to be sold. Ordinarily, 
we should have allowed such a book to pass unnoticed ; but when it 
has the respectable name of Lovell Reeve upon it, and is put forward 
as a companion to Dr. Landsborough’s British Zoophytes, the same 
author’s British Sea-weeds, Dr. Lindsay’s British Botany, and other 
works of equal utility, there is no alternative but to give a decided 
opinion upon it. The very title is unfair. The book is neither a his- 
tory of the aquarium, as regards its rise and progress, nor a history 
of some collection of animals as observed while in confinement. There 
is not a sentence to indicate that the writer himself ever kept an 
aquarium ; indeed, it is evident that he has no practical acquaintance 
with the subject. A few disconnected remarks of others take the 
place of personal observation; and, for the most part, scissors and 
paste are substituted for pen and ink. Johnston supplies the two 
chapters on corallines, while the drafts upon Mr. Gosse are to the 
extent of two, three, and even four pages at a time; and so, by the 
aid of more than a dozen writers on natural history, to say nothing of 
Montgomery’s Coral Island, and Dr. Hamilton’s Life in Earnest, is 
this bit of literary patchwork completed. There is not a word about 
the growth of Alge, a subject now of increasing interest. Some 
naturalists prefer the commoner species of green weeds, as originally 
suggested ; others, being dissatisfied with the rapid growth of Con- 
Serve, are employing red weeds only,—of course, in dark tanks ; others, 
again, are endeavouring to combine the two; and a fourth class of 
experimentalists dispense with the larger weeds, and rely on the con- 
fervoid growth alone. A series of experiments, carefully instituted, 
on the comparative merits of chlorosperms and rhodosperms, with the 
results as carefully noted, would be of the greatest value ;—the end to 
be kept in view being the largest amount of aération with the smallest 
amount of confervoid growth, and no discoloration of the water. We 
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would suggest some of the rarer chlorosperms, as, for instance, Bryopsis 
plumosa, or Ulva Linza. The side of the vessel nearest the light 
should be coated (on the outside) with varnish which has been 
coloured blueish green. Heat, of course, must be carefully guarded 
against. ‘Two errors in the management of the aquarium have been 
lately detected ; one, that the proportion of weed has been too great; 
and the other, that far too much light is usually admitted. Of course, 
this ‘ Popular History’ affords us no information of the sort. The only 
original remark bearing upon this subject is, that ‘ when once the root 
is detached, the plant is dead ;’ which it certainly is not. Indeed, so 
long as the fronds are fixed, and not actually floating about, exposed 
to the undue action of light and air, the appendage of a root seems of 
little consequence. A piece of ulva, tied to a stone, will live for a 
long time, and in one of our tanks is a frond of Enteromorpha, daily 
beaded with air-bubbles, which for seven months has been adhering to 
one of the glands of an Act. erassicornis. 

A really sterling, practical history of the aquarium is much wanted ; 
detailed experiments, with their failures and successes ; a sort of ex- 
tended journal, in which are noted the habits, transformations, propa- 
gation, &c., of the animals, in a large and varied collection, especially 
of burrowing animals. Many species of corallines might, with our 
present improved mode of treatment, be successfully kept. So also 
with the Echinoderms,—even the brittle-stars might live in darkened 
tanks. Most of these classes of animals are so delicate, and the 
expense and difficulty of obtaining specimens by those who live 
inland are so great, that only residents on the coast, or those whose 
sea-side visits extend over several months, can decide the question. 

It is not worth while to point out in detail the bold errors and curious 
misconceptions with which Mr. Sowerby’s book abounds: scarcely a 
page is free, for even copying requires to be executed with care. 
Some of the self-contradictions are amusing enough ; as, for instance, 
after the remark that sponges are altogether unsuited to the aquarium, 
and should be removed from any stones which they incrust, a chapter 
follows on their history. One word as to the illustrations, which are 
always a great feature of this series. In fact, twenty plates, well 
drawn, and well coloured, are worth the money asked for the book ; 
and for half a guinea we can afford, if need be, to consider the letter- 
press as thrown in: but justice compels us to say, that the deficiencies 
of Mr. Sowerby’s pen will never be supplied by his pencil. 


Torquay in its Medical Aspects as a Resort for Pulmonary 
Invalids. By C. Radcliffe Hall, Esq., M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London; Physician for 
the Torquay Hospital for Consumption, &c. London: 
Churchill. 1857. 


We have here a very judicious, intelligent, and instructive work, on 
the climate of a locality so deservedly celebrated as that of Torquay. 
The London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest wisely established a 
branch hospital there; and Dr. Hall, being one of the physicians to 
the latter, possesses of course ample opportunities for the study of 
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climate in its relations to-disease. His previous inquiries into the 
physiology of respiration prepared us to expect some advantageous 
literary result from the diligent use of those opportunities ; and we 
are not disappointed. The work before;us is a careful review of the 
subject to which it avowedly limits itself, and will be very valuable to 
medical men,—not less so, probably, to their suffering patients. The 
author does not indiscriminately recommend Torquay as a place of 
resort for all temperaments and constitutions ; but honestly indicates 
the class of cases for which it will not be beneficial, as well as those 
which will derive advantage from a residence in its balmy atmosphere. 
Meteorological tables are given, some of which contain a daily report 
of the weather at Torquay throughout an entire year. The perusal 
of this report is enough to make the sons and daughters of the North 
envious indeed. To find twenty-one days even of foggy November 
recorded as ranging between ‘fine’ and ‘very fine,’ whilst the rest 
of our island is enveloped in the atmosphere ranging between dismal 
and very dismal, almost tempts us to pack up our worldly goods and 
hasten to the genial clime, even though our chests are capacious, and 
no dire apprehension of consumption haunts us. To such as are 
unhappily threatened by this ruthless destroyer of youth and beauty, 
such atmospheric conditions cannot fail to be advantageous. To all 
thus circumstanced we strongly recommend Dr. Hall’s book as a safe 


and instructive guide. 


Principles of Psychology. In Three Parts. By George Ramsay, 
B.M. London: Walton and Maberly. 1857. 


Psycuotoey, Mr. Ramsay tells us, is used by him as the syno- 
nym of Metaphysics. But his volume traverses a much wider field 
than we should have expected from a title so defined. The con- 
cluding chapters, embracing about one fourth of the book, are devoted 
to the different kinds of reasoning. Such a .collection of subjects, 
under the general designation of Psychology, awoke, in the outset, 
some misgivings in our minds as to the author’s theory of Logic; and 
we frankly confess that we cannot acquiesce in his estimate of the 
Aristotelian art. It is much to be regretted that he should have con- 
descended to reiterate the exploded platitudes of Dr. Thomas Brown 
on the subject of the syllogism. If writers will persist in assigning to 
the syllogism a use which it was never intended to serve, and then 
scornfully ignore it, because of its incompetency to realize their 
expectations, they may find indefinite amusement in such intellectual 
pastime. Surely it is not necessary to repeat, for the thousandth 
time, that Logic has nothing to do with the matter of thought, but 
simply with the form of thought ; its province is not to teach us how 
to know, but how to reason with what we know. Sir W. Hamilton 
says, ‘Into Logic ought never to have been introduced a consideration 
of the differences of matter at all; it should have been limited exclu- 
sively to the form ; and thus would have been avoided the mistakes so 
prevalent in regard to its object and end.’ Mr. Ramsay has based a 
subdivision of reasoning on the distinction between necessary and con- 
tingent matter. ‘In the former case,’ says he, ‘the conclusion not 
only follows irresistibly from the premises, but is infallibly true: 
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whereas in the latter, though the inference be irresistible, yet the 
conclusion may be false, for the premises may be false. Thus, strictly 
speaking, it is not the reasoning that differs, but the certainty of the 
fact inferred. Still this difference is important, and thereupon we 
found the distinction between necessary and contingent demonstrative 
reasoning.’ If the premises are true, the-conclusion will be true; if 
the premises are false, the conclusion will be false; not because the 
matter is necessary or contingent, but because in all cases the conclu- 
sion follows necessarily and irresistibly from the premises. 

Mr. Ramsay illustrates his theory by a great variety of examples, and 
then says, ‘ Before proceeding further, it may be well to state accu- 
rately what has already been proved. 1. That the syllogism, being a 
form of demonstration, cannot be applicable to probable reasoning, that 
is, to the greater part by far of all our reasoning.’ Of course the 
syllogism is a form of demonstration ; it is an inevitable illation, con- 
strained by the necessary laws of thought ; and to reject it as inappli- 
cable to contingent matter, is to embarrass the question with a 
doctrine which is wholly irrelevant and extra-logical. The syllogism 
is just as applicable to contingent as to necessary matter, for the 
obvious reason that it is altogether independent of both. ‘ It 
remains,’ says Mr. Ramsay, ‘to be seen whether the syllogism can in 
any case be applied to contingent matter. That it cannot, seems 
probable @ priori ; for where are we to look for universal propositions 
in matters of fact ?’ In these words the author is strangely oblivious 
of the relations and interdependencies of the Baconian and Aristotelian 
Organon. We ‘look for universal propositions’ in the generalizations 
of the Inductive Philosophy; and those propositions constitute, for 
the most part, the major premises in deductive reasoning. Mr. 
Ramsay revives the old objection, that the syllogism involves a petitio 
principii ; but this objection applies only to the syllogism in its 
synthetic, and not at all in its analytic, form. Sir W. Hamilton has 
shown that it is just as natural, and more common, to take the con- 
clusion first, and then adduce the premises in support of it, as to 
adopt the precise model given by Aristotle. Ever and anon are we 
told in these chapters, that the syllogism ‘cannot originate belief,’ 
that it ‘can lead to no discovery,’ that it ‘is utterly barren of new 
truth,’ that at most it ‘only confirms what we already know.’ To all 
this we say, So much the better. If logicians had always perceived 
this, and had not attempted to push their science beyond its legiti- 
mate bounds, we venture to think that Mr. Ramsay himself would 
never have deliberately written that the ‘ Prior Analytics is a mighty 
monument of useless ingenuity.’ 

But we must not forget that we are criticizing a work on Psycho- 
logy. Mr. Ramsay classifies mental phenomena under the compre- 
hensive twofold division of feelings and thoughts. Feelings are 
subdivided into sensations and emotions ; a sensation being a feeling 
produced by a bodily change, and not always accompanied by either 
pleasure or pain; an emotion being a feeling produced by a mental 
change, and always accompanied by either pleasure or pain. Sensa- 
tions are the inlets of the outward world, but do not give a knowledge 
of it. The will is placed among the emotions: it is rather described 
than defined. The following is the summing up of an acute and able 
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chapter: ‘ Volition is desire, combined with undoubting belief that 
the object is in our power, and terminating in an outward action.’ 
The question of the freedom of the will is one of vital moment, and is 
not overlooked by Mr. Ramsay. In the physical universe there is no 

wer of originating change; everything is governed by inexorable 
= Is the will of man included in that universe? If so, then he is 
the creature of necessity. But he is conscious of power to originate 
change. ‘The belief in the liberty of the will is original, firm, and 
universal, like the belief in our personal identity, in the material 
universe, and in the uniformity of nature.’ We should perhaps 
employ other terms in which to embody our views, and should pro- 
bably travel by a somewhat different route; but we should arrive 
substantially at the same conclusion ; and are glad to find the autho- 
rity of Mr. Ramsay on the side of the only doctrine of the will which, 
in our judgment, can be put on a thoroughly scientific basis, and used 
successfully against an impersonal Pantheism on the one hand, and an 
atheistic Materialism on the other. 

With most modern writers on Psychology, Mr. Ramsay signalizes 
consciousness with especial emphasis, and attributes a paramount 
authority to its decisions. The inaccuracy of Reid, Stewart, Royer- 
Collard, and others, who viewed consciousness as a distinct faculty, 
co-ordinate with the other intellectual powers, is carefully exposed ; 
and it is regarded as a general term, comprehending all the mental 
energies, but not any one more than the other. We agree with our 
author, that belief has no place in the affirmations of consciousness : 
‘In consciousness, we feel, we think, we know ; but we do not also 
believe that we feel, think, or know.’ 

The doctrine of perception occupies a prominent place in these 
pages. It is defined, ‘that mental faculty whereby we become 
acquainted with the world without.’ The immediate object of per- 
ception is not the sensible species of the schools, the ideas of Descartes, 
or the pre-established harmonies of Leibnitz; but ‘a fleeting 
modification of mind itself, having no existence out of consciousness. 
This fleeting modification we call,’ says Mr. Ramsay, ‘a perception.’ 
But if we perceive nothing but a perception, how can perception give 
us a knowledge of the external world? In this theory the author 
betrays a strong leaning to the hypothetical Realism of Dr. Thomas 
Brown, and leaves himself open to all the shafts of Hume’s philoso- 
phical scepticism. In any theory of representative or mediate percep- 
tion, no matter how ‘fleeting’ soever the vicarious object may be, we 
do not see how the gulf betwecn the ego and the non-ego can ever be 
satisfactorily bridged. And yet Mr. Ramsay says, ‘The theory of 
immediate perception leads either to absurdity or Materialism; so 
“choose your horn.’” And again, ‘If we be conscious of extension, 
then extension is a mental quality, which is surely absurd.’ If this 
be true, then is there an end to all knowledge, philosophy, and 
theology. The ego can only be realized in consciousness in contrast 
with the non-ego ; the non-ego can only be realized in consciousness in 
contrast with the ego; but if these objects cannot be so contrasted 
without amalgamating them in a common identity, we are at a loss 
for an ultimate and rational starting-point in metaphysical specula- 
tion. A more searching and profound analysis of the dualism of 
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thought would have landed Mr. Ramsay in a much sounder and safer 
conclusion than he expresses, when he says, ‘If we be conscious of 
extension, then extension is a mental quality, which is absurd.’ 

Before we close these remarks, we must notice a strange and 
ominous misconception of the philosophy of Sir W. Hamilton. 
‘Observe,’ says Mr. Ramsay, ‘ that Sir W. Hamilton, in his doctrine 
of immediate perception, entirely overlooks sensation.’ Sensation 
proper is the subjective element in every act of intuitional or presenta- 
tive perception ; perception proper is the objective element in every 
act of intuitional or presentative perception ; and the psychological 
law which rules the connexion and interaction of these two elements 
is given with singular exactness and fulness in the following formula : 
‘That perception and sensation, the objective and subjective, though 
both always co-existent, are always i in the inverse ratio of each other ;’ 
or, as the same law is elsewhere expressed, ‘ That though perception 
be only possible under condition of a sensation, still, that above a 
certain limit the more intense the sensation or subjective conscious- 
ness, the more indistinct the perception or objective consciousness.’ 
We have met with this formula in at least four different places in Sir 
W. Hamilton’s works, and it is always introduced in such a way as to 
show that he regarded it as an essential and cardinal principle in his 
creed. ‘To say, therefore, that in his doctrine of immediate percep- 
tion he ‘entirely overlooks sensation,’ is a statement which certainly 
ought to be largely modified, if not altogether withdrawn. 

Having delivered ourselves pretty freely on some of the points as 
to which we cannot agree with Mr. Ramsay, we have all the less 
hesitation in saying that his book, as a whole, abounds with sober 
criticism and vigorous thought, and is worthy of the attention of all 
who have a taste and capacity for metaphysical speculation. 


The City, its Sins and Sorrows: being a Series of Sermons from 
Luke xix. 41: ‘ He beheld the City, and wept over it.’ By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1857. 


Tuts little volume contains four discourses from Luke xix. 41: 
He beheld the city, and wept over it. These four sermons treat of 
as many prominent sins, to the prevalence of which may be imputed 
much of the suffering and sorrow of our great cities. Prostitution, 
intemperance, ignorance, and irreligion, form the sad items of this 
black catalogue. Many of the statements in these discourses are 
both harrowing and startling ; but there is a very instructive appendix 
of corroborative illustration, which entirely bears them out. Dr. 
Guthrie addresses himself rather to the emotional than to the purely 
intellectual faculties of his hearers, and presents them with a series of 
striking and highly-wrought pictures, where every touch of the pencil 
tells, and where no resource of art is wanting. One or two of these 
we shall now select, earnestly recommending the volume itself to the 
attention of our readers ; for, although specially directed against the 
vices of the northern metropolis, it applies with equal force to the other 
great cities of our empire. The following is a striking passage, show- 
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ing the use which an enlightened heathen might make of the drunken- 
ness of our great cities as an argument against Christianity :— 

‘ With a pagan from any part of the Chinese empire but one which 
our opium trade and greed of gain had demoralized, I should be afraid 
to find myself in many districts of this city of colleges, and churches, 
and hospitals, and benevolent societies, and people of high Christian 
worth aud unquestionable piety. Amid the idle groups of bloated 
women, and half-naked children, and wrecks of men, filling up almost 
every close-mouth and foot of filthy stair, with our path crossed by 
some reeling drunkard, who launches himself into the common-sewer ; 
with so many shops under Government licence, turning health into 
disease, decency into tattered rags, love into estrangement or bitter 
hatred, young beauty into loathsomeness, woman’s natural modesty 
into loud and coarse effrontery, mother’s milk into poison, mother’s 
hearts into stone, and the image of God into something baser than a 
brute; how could I look that sober, upright pagan in the face, and ask 
him to become a Christian? I must be dumb, lest he should turn 
round on me to ask, “ Are these Christians? Be these the fruits of 
Christianity ?”? I would repel the charge. But what if he should 
follow it up with a blow less easy to parry? Pointing up to those 
here, who are rolling in wealth, or enjoying the abundant comforts of 
their homes, or the ordinances of their worship, he might next ask, 
“ What are these Christians doing ? What do they to save their fellow- 
creatures from miseries that move a pagan to tears? What to save 
them from crimes unpractised by those whom you call the followers of 
the false prophet, by us to whose distant land you send your Mission- 
aries to turn us from our fathers’ idols ?’? What could l say? How 
would I look? With what answer could I meet the withering 
sarcasm, “ Physician, heal thyself? ’’’ 

Some readers may “object that Dr. Guthrie’s style is too rhetorical 
and diffuse ; but his zeal is very evident. The volume is full of im- 
pressive lessons ; and the feeling of every Christian reader will be, 
‘What can I individually do to lighten this load of social evils?’ If 
every good man should do something to reclaim an erring brother, per- 
haps the magnitude of the curse would lessen visibly from day to day. 


The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tauler, of 
Strasbourg ; with Twenty-five of his Sermons. (Temp. 1340.) 
Translated from the German, with Additional Notices of 
Tauler’s Life and Times, by Susanna Winkworth, Trans- 
lator of Theologia Germanica; and a Preface by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley and Canon of Middle- 
ham. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 


IF we may be permitted to borrow a ladies’ word for this particular 
occasion, we will say that this is a ‘lovely’ volume ; or, in language 
so fashionable at the present moment, it is quite an ‘ art-treasure.’ 
It is one of the most elegant and perfect specimens of the ‘ modern- 
antique ’ which we have yet seen. 

We cannot, however, perceive the consistency in form and style of 
this beautiful and necessarily costly volume, with the practical purpese 
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which, as the translator says, induced her to undertake her work. ‘I 
wished to compile a volume of sermons for the Sundays and holidays 
of the year, such as any head of a family might read to his household, 
or any district visitor among the poor.’ 

Nor, indeed, do we deem the contents of this volume altogether 
suitable for the devotional reading of the poor and unlettered. As 
the binding and general appearance mock any such idea, so is the 
teaching of the sermons here published by no means, in many 
instances, such as is likely to lead the simple and uninformed to a 
better understanding of the true meaning of Scripture. Mr. Kings- 
ley, in his Preface, speaks of ‘ those simple and genial hearts, who try 
to do what good they can in the world, and meddle not with matters 
too high for them ; persons whose religion is not abstruse, but deep ; 
not noisy, but intense; not aggressive, but laboriously useful; people 
who have the same habit of mind as the early Christians seem to have 
worn, ere yet Catholic truth had been defined in formule ; when the 
Apostles’ Creed was symbol enough for the Church, and men were 
orthodox in heart, rather than exact in head.’ Now does Mr. Kings- 
ley really believe that it is a desirable thing for such ‘ simple, genial 
souls’ to be taught the meaning of Scripture by such an expositor as 
Tauler? We do not intend to deny his merits as a teacher; we are 
quite aware that his faults were those of his age. But yet we would 
not send ‘simple souls’ to study the New Testament under an inter- 
preter who repeatedly and ordinarily expounds in manner following. 
Taking for his text Gal. ii. 20, I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless 
IT live, &c., he frames his discourse on these ideas :— 

‘ By the cross of the malefactor on Christ’s left hand may be under- 
stood those who have made a religious profession, and are hanging on 
the cross of continual exercises and outward austerities which they 
have bound themselves to practise,’ &...... ‘The depth of this cross is a 
type of the depth of sin into which such men fall......The width or 
breadth of this cross is that they go the wide, broad, well-trodden way 
that leads to hell...... The length of this cross is that they remain 
and persevere impenitent and without virtue unto the end...... The 
second kind of cross is good, and is that of the malefactor on Christ’s 
right hand, who had indeed well deserved his punishment, but it 
became unto him fruitful and profitable...... The depth of this cross is 
boundless humility,’ &...... ‘The height of this cross is a mind directed 
upwards to the contemplation of Divine and heavenly things, and a 
forsaking of outward things...... The breadth of this cross signifies a 
hearty, all-embracing love to God, men, and all creatures...... The 
length of this cross is perseverance and growth in good works...... 
The third cross is the cross of Christ, and is a type of the perfect 
men,’ &¢...... ‘The depth of this cross is that they have at all times a 
childlike fear...... Its height is the well-grounded hope,’ &c...... ‘The 
width or breadth is that they love God with their whole hearts, and 
themselves and ‘all men through God...... The length of their cross 
stretches out into eternity,’ &c. 

Now this is a sample of a considerable portion of the expository 
matter of these volumes. Such material constitutes the substance of 
not a few whole sermons. Let us be permitted to ask what Mr. 
Kingsley would say of such teaching, whatever just practical lessons 
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it might be forced to convey, if, instead of being published in a volume 
of mystic divinity, he had heard it from the lips of some poor 
Calvinistic or ‘ Brianite ’ Preacher ? 

Tauler was a light in his age, that is, in the fourteenth century ; 
but we feel pretty confident that the Protestant public of the present 
day will not be induced to go back to him, as their master either in 
interpretation or in divinity. 

For our own part, we heartily thank Miss Winkworth for her 
exquisitely just and beautiful translation, and also for her valuable 
and well-written Introduction on Zauler’s Life and Times. Those 
who have read of Tauler in the learned works of Milman and Ullmann,* 
or in Mr. Vaughan’s charming volumes on the Mystics, will be glad 
to compare what Miss Winkworth has here presented to us. We 
have been pleased, also, with much of Mr. Kingsley’s eloquent ‘ Pre- 
face.’ The whole work is a real boon. ‘Tauler’s character and 
writings can never be without interest and value to those who 
remember the energetic and affectionate commendation bestowed upon 
him by Luther, and the deliberate and decisive tribute of Melancthon, 
or who have hearts to sympathize with tie spirit of free thought, 
combined with earnest devotion, which characterized the better school 
of Mystics during the spiritual darkness and oppression of the Middle 
Ages. But this is not a volume for the ignorant and simple; it is 
for the well-informed and discriminating. 

We would not close this notice without adding that Tauler’s style 
is distinguished by a remarkable union of simplicity and richness ; 
that his thoughts, spite of his*puerile interpretations, are often pro- 
found; and that he is a luminous, lofty, and persuasive teacher of 
the ethics of Christianity. His ethics, in fact, correspond with his 
noble, pure, loving, and fearless life. But the theology of guilt and 
atonement does not appear in these sermons. His phraseology, too, 
sometimes approaches to Pantheism ; especially the strong words in 
which he teaches the identification and absorption ef perfect Christians 
in God, when they see Him ‘ without cloud or colour,’ and are united 
to Him without any ‘ means,’ and when ‘the man’s spirit is so sunk 
in God in Divine union, that he Joses all sense of distinction.’ Never- 
theless, he was not only no pantheist, but taught a general doctrine 
entirely opposed to Pantheism. The whole philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, however, had received as its heritage from heathen philosophy 
such a pantheistic impregnation, that it was almost impossible to get 
beyond its influence and infection; and even true Christians thought 
of their God too little as a Father and Person speaking to and per- 
suading them, and too much as a sort of Physical Power and Essence, 
Force and Entity, acting upon their souls, as kindred essences, and 
absorbing them into itself. The words of the late Archdeacon 
Hare, which we are about to quote, may serve to corroborate our 

judgment with some who might be disposed to suspect us of too 
strong an orthodox bias, or too great a fear of heresy. ‘ Many,’ he 
says, ‘may, by a happy illogicalness, contrive to hold large portions 
of Christian truth along with doctrines which, if pushed to their 
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extreme, would militate against it. This was the case, for instance, 
with many of the great mystics, from Tauler down to Behmen and 
Angelus Silesius, in whose philosophy there was always a tendency, 
often a very strong one, to Pantheism, yet whose hearts were temples 
of deep and fervent devotion.’ 


Theologia Germanica: which setteth forth many fair Lineaments 
of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely Things 
touching a perfect Life. Edited by Dr. Pfeiffer from the 
only complete Manuscript yet known. Translated from 
the German by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, and a 
Letter to the Translator by the Chevalier Biinsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., &c. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 
1854. 


Tus volume, also, is produced in a very elegant and appropriate 
form, namely, in that choice modern-antique style which is now so 
much in vogue ; and it is attended by Introductions of the best literary 
promise. The names of Biinsen and Kingsley, each so eminent in 
different departments of literature, combine to do honour to this 
German Theology. Miss Winkworth—who renders German into 
English with a perfect mastery of both languages—is the translator ; 
and has taken care that her version shall not only be accurate and 
elegant, but beautifully appropriate also in cast and idiom. We only 
wish that Messrs. Clark could obtain her services for their trans- 
lations. Besides all this, the book itself has long been famous as 
one of Luther’s favourite treatises, and as representing, in its better 
and purer form, that mystical theology to which some of the noblest 
spirits of the Middle Ages betook themselves as a refuge from the 
legalities and puerilities of the Popish scholasticism. 

The German Theology is both curious and valuable as a fact and 
datum in the history of theology. Its morality is pure and noble; 
its whole strain is elevating. It represents the mystical theology of 
Ruysbroek and Tauler, though there is ground for concluding that 
Luther was mistaken in supposing the latter of these to have been 
the writer. Considered as a philosophical work, its clearness, grasp, 
and coherency are very remarkable for the age in which it must have 
been composed, which cannot be put later than the end of the four- 
teenth century. Just as we admire Plato’s writings, mainly as viewed 
in relation to the philosophies of his age and the time in which he 
lived, but should feel that to accept his philosophy, as he understood 
and meant it, would be to grope back into the darkness which 
Christianity has put to flight; so also we admire most profoundly the 
speculations of the German Mystics of the fourteenth century, but at 
the same time cannot but feel that to go back to these writers as our 
theological masters would be to turn away from the daylight which 
for three centuries has been spreading broadly over the face of 
Christendom, to the clouds and darkness which the night of 
heathenism had left behind, which long hung heavily over the morn 
of Christianity, and which only the free breezes of modern thought, 
waked up at the era of the Reformation, and the growing light of 
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scriptural knowledge, have been able to disperse. The German theo- 
logian is slightly tinctured with that Platonized form of Pantheism 
which appears a little more strongly in Ruysbroek. He is, however, 
no such pantheist as was Master Eckart, nor, indeed, consciously a 
pantheist at all. But his great defect is, that the theology of guilt 
and redemption is altogether wanting in his treatise. Christ’s death 
is scarcely mentioned in it. The doctrine of atonement is ignored. 
Christ’s life imparted to men,—this exclusively,—is their sanctifi- 
cation and salvation. By self-denial, active love, and ‘ imageless’ 
meditation, men are to become Christ-like and Divine. We may, 
without difficulty, understand how Luther—though his own the- 
ology was so different—welcomed this book at the outset of his 
career, (1516,) when besotted superstition and scholastic legalism 
made up the whole of Popish theology. Nor are we surprised that 
Wesley, in his days of darkness,—when the mystic writers were his 
favourites, before ‘that philosophy of his,’ as his German friend said, 
had been ‘ purged out ;’ before he had any glimmering apprehension of 
justification by faith, and the new birth as its sequel,—should have 
greatly admired this treatise, any more than that he should afterward 
have wondered at his own former admiration, and turned away, with 
strong distaste, after a fresh perusal, to find his true light and com- 
fort in the teachings of St. Paul. But we must lament the deficiency 
of scriptural knowledge and experience which is implied in Dr. Biin- 
sen’s recommendatory advertisement to this work as a suitable and 
precious guide in the present day to theology and devotion. And 
still more do we lament the perversity of Mr. Kingsley in using every 
effort to revive medizval Mysticism, and to teach, as he does in his 
Preface, a theology precisely contrary to the plainest doctrine of St. 
Paul. He is one of the founders of a new modern patristic school ; 
only the ‘ fathers’ whom his school honour are not Irenzus, Ignatius, 
Cyprian, and the Gregories, but Clement of Alexandria; Origen, 
Synesius, the ‘ master Boétius,’—so cited in this little book,—and 
‘ Saint Dionysius,—as the rank pantheist, the pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagiticus, is styled by the German theologian, and was 
accustomed to be styled by all the Mystics. 


The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, from References 
in the Old Testament, and in other ancient Writings. By 
James Napier, F.C.S., Author of ‘ Electro-Metallurgy,’ 
Manuals of ‘Dyeing,’ ‘Copper Smelting,’ &c. 16mo. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tue metallurgy of Scripture is intimately connected with the national 
and ecclesiastical history of the Jews, and the correctness of the sta- 
tistics indicated by Hebrew numerals. Indeed, none could read of the 
practical arts involved in the erection of the ‘tabernacle of the 
testimony ;’ of the astounding wealth of David, as displayed in his 
gifts for the erection of the ‘house of the Lord,’ amounting to more 
than has been raised in all the mines of the known world these last 
fifty-five years ; of the traffic and imports of Solomon when ‘in all his 
glory ;’ or seek intelligently to appreciate the various allusions to the 
metallic processes adopted by the ancient Hebrews, without deside- 
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rating a good practical book, that should treat the whole subject in- 
ductively, that is, so far as ‘ the references in the Old Testament’ are 
concerned, 

Our author has gone into this hitherto untrodden field of scriptural 
illustration ; he has entered, as a practical man, into the science as 
well as the history of metals; and many a reader of this erudite little 
treatise will rise from its perusal endorsing the sentiment of the writer: 
* When I began the present inquiry, it was with a very humble opinion 
of the ancients in respect to their knowledge of practical arts, but I 
have finished this investigation with altered views.’ 

There are only six metals mentioned in Scripture, and by the most 
ancient profane writers extant ; and they are thus enumerated by Moses: 
The gold, and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead. (Num. 
xxxi. 22, 23.) In the chapter on ‘gold and silver,’ there is a fair dis- 
cussion on the tendencies to an accumulation of the precious metals, from 
political and other causes, in certain localities ; (pp. 33-35, and 103 ;) 
and the proofs of their great abundance in realms where now they are 
almost unknown ; and on the fact that the history of the temple of Belus, 
the wealth of Xerxes, and Sardanapalus, and Cyrus, (after his con- 
quest of Asia,) are as much involved in difficulty on this subject as any 
parts of that of David or Solomon. On the localities of gold ; its 
being found in the metallic state ; its appreciation and use by the first 
inhabitants of the earth, see pp. 9-12. The allusions to furnace- 
processes (Psalm xii. 6; Amos ii. 1; Ezek. xxii. 18-22 ; Jer. vi. 28-30) 
are not explained on the principle of the blast increasing the intensity 
of the heat, (for mere melting will not purify the metal, and the alloy 
to which the Prophet refers is reduced to fusion at ‘a very low heat, 
not more than that of a common kitchen fire,’) but of its removing the 
dross by the principle of cupellation. The blast directed against the 
alloy, the object to be purified, when in a state of fusion, scorifies it so 
as to dissipate every ingredient but the perfect metal. (Pp. 19-24.) 
‘As they gather silver, and brass, and iron, and lead, and tin into the 
midst of the furnace, to blow the fire upon it, to melt it, so will 
I gather you, and blow upon you in the fire of My wrath.’ 

Illustrating the well known passage in the prophecy of Malachi, 
(iii. 2, 3,) it is said, ‘When the alloy is melted upon a cupell, and 
the air blown upon it, the surface of the melted metals has a deep 
orange-red colour, with a kind of flickering wave constantly passing over 
the surface, caused by the combining of the oxygen with the impurity, 
and these being blown off: as the process proceeds, the heat is 
increased, because the nearer purity the more heat is necessary to keep 
it in fusion, and, in a little, the colour of the fused metal becomes 
lighter; the impurities only forming reddish strie, which still pass 
over the surface. At this stage, the refiner watches the operation, 
either standing or sitting, with the greatest earnestness, until all the 
orange colour and shading disappears. The metal has the appearance of 
a highly polished mirror, reflecting every object around it: even the 
refiner, as he looks upon the mass of metal, may see himself as in a 
looking-glass, and thus he judges of the purity of the metal. The 
appearance of a large rhass of gold and silver upon a cupell, purified, is 
exceedingly beautiful.’ 

The author argues strenuously upon the scientific solution of that 
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puzzle to commentators, and object of ridicule to infidels and others, 
the destruction of the golden calf made by Aaron, which he regards as 
‘one of the most interesting circumstances in the history of the 
metallic arts mentioned in Scripture.’ Dr. Kitto, in his History of 
Palestine ; Dr. Hermes, in his Fine Art among the Jews ; Dr. Eadie, 
in his Biblical Cyclopedia ;—these three Doctors are all wrong, 
chemically wrong!! It is contended that the golden calf was put into 
the fire to cast it into ingots; then ‘stamped,’ ¢. e., beaten out into 
thin lamine ; (as Exod. xxxix. 9;) then ground into dust, like the 
modern metallic bronze ; then cast into the water. ‘Considering that 
these operations were performed in the wilderness by hand, it must 
have been very humiliating and painful for the idolaters to continue 
from day to day, probably from week to week, as it would require time, 
in the presence of the people, pounding, stamping, and grinding their 
god before which they had so recently danced, played, and bowed 
themselves, as the god who had brought them out of Egypt. Con- 
tempt could not be more complete.’ (Pp. 50-52.) 

We can only give, further, a hasty reference to the other parts of 
this valuable little manual. In the chapter on copper it is maintained 
that ‘the word “ brass,” when used in Scripture in reference to ores, 
should be translated “ copper,”’’ and that ‘in most other instances the 
word “brass”’ should be translated “ bronze,’’ an alloy well known in 
the earliest times ;’ and it is also shown how extensively the arts of 
bronzing and even plating were practised in Egypt, Babylon, Mace- 
donia, and Rome. We should have been glad of further space for 
reference to the interesting sacred history of bedil (>'3) or ‘tin.’ Our 
author, in contradiction to many, proves that it was known to the 
Hebrews in very early times. Bochart deduces the word Britannia 
from the Hebrew word (j28 n52) Barat-anak, ‘the land of lead.’ The 
tin, lead, and skins of Britain were taken to the Isle of Wight, thence 
transported to Brittany, afterwards conveyed overland to Marseilles, 
and finally exported to all parts of the world which traded with the 
Greeks. Fragments of a bronze furnace still remain in Cornwall, 
brought there, it is fairly presumed, by the Pheenicians, who gave 
such things in exchange for lead, tin, and hides. The Jews had smelt- 
ing houses near the shore; purchasing the ores from the natives, and 
smelting them for the Phenicians. The oldest town in Cornwall 
has two names, each of which is significant of these suppositions,— 
Market Jew and Marazion, or Marghasion, which means in Hebrew, 
‘ Market Mount,’ called so, no doubt, by the Jews, when they brought 
their tin. The former name was probably given by the native 
miners or sellers: hence the double name. The remnants of smelting 
pits are still called by tradition Jews’ Houses. (Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Magazine for 1850.) 

This metal is of rare occurrence, though found in apparently in- 
exhaustible quantities in a very few localities. Berzelius only speaks 
of the islands of Banca in Asia, and they are of modern discovery. 
Wilkinson supposes that the tin of the Egyptians was brought from 
the peninsula of Malacca, Whether Tyre derived her stores of this 
metal from Malacca or Cornwall is mainly subject of conjecture ; the 
probabilities are certainly in favour of the latter. It is probable, that 
long before Solomon sent to Tyre for workers in metals, or employed 
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the fleets of Hiram, the Phenician ships had passed beyond the 

pillars of Hercules, and were familiar with the vast stores of these 

remote islands of the sea. Certain it is, that the Phoenicians were the 

ae importers of this metal, along with other metals, during the 
eight of Tyre’s prosperity. (Ezek. xxviii. 12.) 


The historically received Conception of the University, con- 
sidered with especial Reference to Oxford. By Edward 
Kirkpatrick, M.A. Oxon. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1857. 


Mr. Ktrxpatrick has succeeded in producing a very carefully 
composed and learned volume upon the important subject of Univer- 
sity Reform. It is divided into six chapters, treating respectively of — 
Oxford from the Eleventh Century to the Middle of the Fourteenth, 
—The distinctive Principle of “University Instruction,—The His- 
torical Origin and Progress of University Study, —Practical Inferences 
from the foregoing, —The leading Excellencies and Defects of the 
German Universities,—and General Advantages which may be anti- 
cipated from a Reform of the Universities. The historical portion, in 
particular, is very interesting, containing a valuable and comprehensive 
sketch of ‘the University’ from the times of Pericles down to our 
own days. In one respect only is it defective. It scarcely takes any 
notice of the Universities of Cordova, under the Ommiad Sultans, in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, or of those of Bagdad, under the 
Caliphs of the house of Abbas, ‘although in both the lamp of learn- 
ing and science burnt brightly while Christendom was wrapped in 
ignorance and darkness. The style of the work before us, however, 
is, unfortunately, far inferior to its matter. It is frequently heavy 
and obscure, and sometimes injured by affected and novel forms of 
expression. "Such words as ‘norm,’ ‘ truistic,’ ‘ productivity,’ ‘ clericy,’ 
often occur, when commoner terms would have expressed the author’s 
meaning quite as well, and have been far more generally intelligible. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has a very low opinion of the present state of the 
English people. He adopts and rings the changes upon the cuckoo- 
ery of a nation of shopkeepers, and pronounces us far inferior to the 
French and Germans in mental culture, and correct ideas of what 
constitutes the true greatness of man. 

‘The English character,’ he tells us, ‘in the phase upon which it 
seems now to have entered, certainly exhibits an extraordinary deficiency 
in all those aims and faculties which constitute man’s proper humanity, 
and in virtue of which he is something more than merely the most 
perfectly organized specimen of the genus mammalia. As compared 
with the great nations of the past, and those which stand foremost 
in the world of the present, they evince little capacity for serious or 
elevated thought, an irresistible predilection for odd and at the same 
time unspeakably humdrum and shallow delusions, an ignoble indif- 
ference for reputation, with a corresponding absence of any desire to 
excel. In short, the prevailing mode of thinking i is, to say the least, 
unaspiring and common-minded to excess.’ For this terrible state of 
matters, upon which the author enlarges in moving terms in his sixth 
chapter, the great and only panacea is University Reform, according 
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to the method recommended by him ; of which we shall now attempt 
to give a slight sketch, as far as our narrow limits will allow. ‘Study 
and instruction,’ he says, ‘the communication and living reception of 
knowledge, must ever constitute the chief end of the University, and 
a clear conception of the principle of University study is accordingly 
the primary condition of every well matured scheme of University 
* Reform.’ 

He holds that the University should have for its especial aim and 
object the exalting of every nobleand liberal study to scientific per- 
fection and exactness of discipline, and should itself afford the highest 
and most conspicuous instance of a socially organized body, in which 
erudition and scientific inquiry constitute the chief business, and 
instruction the sole profession of life. Every portion of the collegiate 
economy which is based upon the original design of a religious poor- 
house should at once be done away with, or only suffered to exist in 
the emptiest of commemorative forms. The Colleges at Oxford 
‘should be transformed singly and collectively in accordance with one 
common design, that of serving as the most perfect and admirably 
instituted schools of learning and higher mental science which exist- 
ing circumstances admit of. All the arrangements of these societies 
should be remodelled with the view of accomplishing the greatest 
amount of “ work” attainable by the strictest economy of labour, and 
the most scientific application of all the resources they can respectively 
command. The social organization of college life should not only be 
retained, but even more widely extended by the formation of offshoots 
in the form of halls, under the superintendence of one or more of the 
college tutors ; ‘a plan which, we are happy to learn, has already in some 
instances been adopted.’ The college appointments should be thrown 
open to the widest competition, and relieved from the incubus of 
oligarchical administration ; and ‘ the fellowships of every college should 
be distributed among the different divisions of theology, scholarship, 
and philosophy, in a manner proportionate to the relative importance 
of each.’ Were these and other reforms fully carried out, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick anticipates the happiest results to the nation at large. ‘No 
measure can be conceived more wisely calculated to renew that temper 
of high resolve which enables a nation to enact history, and to which 
England is in an especial manner indebted for its greatness, than such 
a reform of our University system as would enable those institutions 
signally and thoroughly to perform the part allotted to them in the 
workings of the state. The fruits of the University are to be found 
not only in a more refined humanity, but in a more severely masculine 
type of will and intellect; and the re-establishment of our schools of 
higher learning upon a sound basis of academic study may be regarded 
as one of the surest means of reviving and keeping alive in the leading 
classes of the country those absolute principles of thought and action, 
the consciousness and reverence for which seems so greatly to have 
abandoned us.’ 

There are many of Mr. Kirkpatriek’s statements and opinions with 
which we cannot agree; nor do we anticipate results so magnificent 
from his proposed measure of University Reform ; but, at the same 
time, we give him credit for an earnest and able attempt to further a- 
great object which at present occupies a large share of public atten- ' 
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tion, and consider his historical chapter, especially, a most useful and 
valuable contribution to the rapidly increasing literature of ‘ University 
Reform.’ 


History of Wesleyan Methodism. Wesley and his Times. By 
George Smith, F.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, &e. Longmans. 1857. 


Metsoptsm has often found a contemptuous corner in other 
histories, but now it claims a history of its own. We think it has 
fallen to the right man to provide this important work. Mr. Smith 
was eminently qualified for the undertaking, not merely by literary 
skill and long practice in historical narration, but also by an intimate 
acquaintance with the religious movement of the eighteenth century 
and its manifold results, and yet more by a close attachment to the 
Church whose history and trials he recounts. We know that some 
will demur to these last requisites, as though an intelligent and deep 
appreciation were a disqualifying circumstance, and ignorance and 
prejudice the only sources of genuine historic inspiration. Such 
persons, we presume, would contide the History of the British Con- 
stitution to a Chartist pen, and luok for the only credible account of 
the field of Waterloo in the pages of a French historian. There is 
no disputing about tastes; but we may suggest that if bias of one 
kind or the other be unavoidable, it is, perhaps, wise to prefer that 
which leans rather towards than from the object under notice, and so 
gains a nearer view. The partiality of love gives prominence to all 
that is characteristic and peculiar, and so insures at least an essential 
truth of likeness. 

But we need not to adduce this balance of advantage in favour of 
the present work. Mr. Smith evinces far more of the historical than 
the polemic spirit ; and though he does not hesitate to defend those 
features of Wesleyan polity and teaching which have been ignorantly 
assailed, his plan is essentially narrative, and his tone distinguished by 
moderation, ‘The style is very pleasing; the reader is led gently 
forward, enthralled but not excited ; and it is only when he closes the 
volume, musing upon the full significance of that ‘strange event- 
ful history,’ that he remembers finally to do justice to the author’s 
admirable skill and temper. 

The present is the first of two volumes embraced in the plan of 
Mr. Smith ; yet it is complete in itself. It contains a succinct account 
of the state of religion and morals in the nation from the time of the 
Puritans to the birth of the Wesleys, including a brief notice of their 
ancestors, and of the moral bearing of political events upon the con- 
dition of religion. This is followed by an account of the early life 
and conversion of John and Charles Wesley ; and the importance of 
these events in impressing the type of the revived Christianity of 
Methodism is well insisted upon. Nothing new can now be expected 
in reference to the lives of the Wesleys: with the leading facts we 
have all become familiar; but the various stages of Methodism are 
marked and considered by our author with peculiar care, so as to 
show how gradually, and without a plan or purpose beyond that of 
subjecting everything to the extension of spiritual Christianity, Mr. 
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Wesley was led to take those steps which unconsciously separated him 
from the Church of his affections. This case is well made out. In the 
employment of lay preachers, the establishment of classes, and of the 
various institutions of Methodism, nothing is plainer than that Wesley 
had no ulterior plan. He only followed the indications of Providence, 
always looking primarily to the great end of his ministry, trying 
everything by the word of God, and earnestly seeking Divine direc- 
tion in a careful renunciation of his own will. Helpers were brought 
to him rather than sought by him; and he was simply the student 
and interpreter of Providence. 

We shall look with some impatience for the remaining portion of 
this history. The origin and early progress of Methodism has been 
before related in connexion with the memoirs of its founder, though 
never with equal skill, fidelity, or completeness. But the later period 
of Methodism has hitherto found no historian, and is inadequately 
known even by many who feel great interest in the subject. The 
succeeding volume will, therefore, have a peculiar value to the eccle- 
siastical and general student. It will present, no doubt, unusual 
difficulties to the author; but let him be of good courage; he has 
entered upon a noble work, and to write the standard history of 
Methodism during its first one hundred years is an object of ambition 
worthy even of a Christian man. 


Life Studies: or, How to Live. [Illustrated in the Biographies 
of Bunyan, Tersteegen, Montgomery, Perthes, and Mrs. 
Winslow. By the Rev. John Baillie. Seeley. 1857. 


Aw admirable idea, and beautifully carried out. Christians in 
various walks of life are taken as models, in some sort, of religion in 
common life. We notice, however, one little incongruity. As we 
have the labourer, the man of letters, the man of business, and the 
mother, we might have expected that ‘the good soldier’ would prove 
to be sume veritable sword-wearer, who, Vicars-like, had served God in 
the camp and field. But ‘the good soldier’ is none other than John 
Bunyan, to whom the title is fully due in a religious sense. The 
sketches are beautiful; pieces of mosaic in brilliant colours, and 
effective throughout. We are always lifted above our ordinary dull 
level in reading John Bunyan ; and however familiar, he is ever new. 
His Saxon style is sweet music, and his thoughts always agree 
thereto; his cheerful gravity, his humble boldness, his trembling joy, 
finding in the point, and terseness, and rhythm of his mother tongue, 
a fit vehicle for the utterances of his heart,—all honest, warm, and 
Christian as it was. The sketch of ‘James Montgomery, the Chris- 
tian man of letters,’ comes home to our heart with gushing tenderness. 
Of our own day, there is no ‘distance’ between him and us; and the 
nearer the view the greater the ‘enchantment.’ He was a study; 
the type of mental purity, of irrepressible moral courage, of beautiful 
simplicity, and of a benevolence wide as the presence of suffering 
man. We admire him for his efforts in behalf of freedom, humanity, 
and religion. Like Cowper, amidst temptation and obloquy, he dared 
to ‘wear a’ literary ‘coronet, and pray.” He was uniformly a Chris- 
tian. In Mr. Baillie’s sketch, justice is done to him. In our eyes, 
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too, ‘ he gathered upon him an air of almost apostolic sanctity.’ His 
old age had yet the dew of his youth, trembling and sparkling in the 
nearer light of heaven. 

But we must stay our pen. The volume has our most cordial 
and earnest recommendation ; and we wish especially that it may 
secure the notice of those who would put an attractive and impressive 
volume into the hands of intelligent young people. We trust Mr. 
Baillie will work the vein of silver which he has so successfully 
opened. 


Glimpses of our Heavenly Home: or, The Destiny of the 
Glorified. By the Rev. Edwin Davies. Heylin. 1857. 


Our author’s theme can never fail in interest ; to every Christian it 
furnishes the material of his highest joy, and the consummation of his 
divinest hopes. In ten chapters Mr. Davies has discussed topics 
which comprise the substance of what we yet know of heaven, except 
in the most satisfactory mode of studying this delightful theme, in 
the earnest of the inheritance enjoyed by every experimental Chris- 
tian,—the miniature photograph upon the heart,—the ‘ glorified joy ’ 
of the full assurance of faith and hope. We wish our author would, 
in a future edition, add this chapter, and show how the nature, 
employments, and pleasures of the Christian, place him on the borders 
of the better land, and are to him as the grapes of Eshcol to the 
Israelites. ‘The volume will be read with pleasure by all who say, 
like Bunyan in his vision of heaven's blessedness, ‘Which when I had 
seen, I wished myself among them.’ It is a profitable book. 


Personal Narrative of the Origin and Progress of the Caoutchouc 
or India Rubber Manufacture in England. By Thomas 
Hancock, of the firm of Charles Macintosh and Co., London 
and Manchester. With Engravings. London: Longman. 
1857. 


One of the most interesting of modern publications. Mr. Hancock 
is the person to whom the present extensive manufacture of caout- 
chouc owes its origin. He has been engaged in the work about thirty- 
six years; and, in the volume before us, he gives the details of his 
first humble beginnings in this branch of art, tracing it step by step 
through all its subsequent improvements, until the substance which at 
first was hardly known in any other capacity than a rubber for pencil 
marks, became the material for cushions, pillows, swimming-belts, pump- 
buckets, door-springs, cylinders, overalls, boots, hats, coats and cloaks, 
buoys, rafts, pontoons, bags, knapsacks, pleasure-boats, and almost 
every conceivable article. Mr. Hancock took out his first patent in 
1820, and between that period and 1847 he had no less than thirteen 
additional patents for other improvements and inventions in the same 
line. He has given us a graphic description of the difficulties which 
environed him in bringing the incipient art to its present perfection ; 
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and his book is another striking testimony to the wonders which an 
ingenious mind will achieve when allied with indomitable energy and 
steady perseverance. 


The Crystal Sphere: or, Reflections on a Drop of Water. By 
J. Milton Sanders, M.D., LL.D. London and New York. 


‘Wuar is there,’ says the author, ‘in a drop of water, adequate to 
supply the materials for a long essay ; and such a one as is calculated 
to interest those thoughtful persons who perchance may be induced to 
peruse this unpretending little volume? It is true that a drop of 
water is apparently a thing of small moment, almost too unimportant 
to come within the cognizance of that active mind which is proned to 
grasp at the vast and the sublime, to the total exclusion of what 
is minute and apparently trifling.’ He then proceeds to show 
that this tiny crystal sphere is a wondrous reservoir of various 
natural forces, chemical agencies, and animate existence, to the latter 
of which the work is principally devoted. Here we start and shrink 
with dismay at the sight of those ‘ creeping things innumerable,’ which 
throng every drop of that very fluid we are daily accustomed to drink 
with such wonderful composure. All the beasts, reptiles, and insects, 
that ever came within the range of our naked eye, are nothing in 
number as compared with those myriads of creatures which we have 
unconsciously imbibed under the impression that we were drinking 
pure water. Ay, but what is pure water? We suppose it to be the 
simple fluid, the unadulterated mixture of so much oxygen and hydro- 
gen. And so it is; but—lamentable conclusion!—it appears that 
such water is of no use for drinking. Protest against it as much as 
we please,—if we are to have good water, we must take the live stock 
with it. Now if the reader can manage to shut out from his mental 
vision the part which these multitudinous animals are taking in his 
own nourishment, he will find it a very agreeable recreation to spend 
an hour or two with Dr. Sanders in looking through his microscope. 
He will be satisfied that ‘a drop of water, although a trivial thing, is 
really an unbounded world, and full large enough for the Creator to 
exhibit to us in a striking light an illustration of the beneficence and 
wisdom which pervade throughout every department of nature.’ We 
must, however, remind him that the book in its getting up is decidedly 
on the bookmaking plan; the smallest guantwm of letter-press being 
spread over the largest quantum of paper; though this may be no 
objection to those who wish to have a pretty volume for the boudoir. 
The composition also displays some Americanisms, which illustrate 
without adorning it. ‘ Prolificacy,’ though found in Webster’s dic- 
tionary, is not to our liking; and if proned be not a typographical 
error, in the expression previously quoted, that ‘the active mind is 
proned to grasp at the vast and the sublime,’ we “e that its use as 
a verb will be entirely confined to the Transatlantic shores. We would 
rather have a score or two additional infusoria in our glass of water, 
= such expressions as these to get into the well of English 
undefiled. 
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Logic, in its Application to Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
London: Walton and Maberly. 


Dr. Latnam has been a diligent worker on the English Language ; 

and, perhaps, the only drawback on the general excellence of his pro- 
ductions is, that of riding his hobby somewhat too hard. His books 
have thus, to a considerable extent, been echoes of each other; and, 
while displaying much admirable power of mind, too often remind us 
of the great importance of knowing when to stop,—of discovering 
when the mine has been so far explored as to refuse to yield much 
fresh material to the same investigator. The volume before us,— 
which, from the heartiness the author still displays in his favourite 
pursuit, would appear to be by no means the valedictory volume,— 
Is said to be ‘ Logic in its Application to Language ;’ but it is impos- 
sible to say what particular relevancy this title has to the book itself. 
If it means logic in its relation to the grammatical forms of language, 
then there is only one part of the work devoted to this object: but if 
by ‘language’ is meant merely speech, then it is only logic in its 
relation to logic ; for it is the common logic of the schools to which 
the first half of the book treats us. We say the ‘common’ logic, in 
its leading characteristics: the editing is Dr. Latham’s, and the 
getting up is so peculiarly his own, that in no other work of the class 
have we seen any thing to resemble it. The latter part of this 
treatise—where grammar and philology are mainly the subjects—will 
well repay a very careful perusal; but of the purely logical depart- 
ment we fear that we cannot say so much. Logic is a dry subject in 
the hands of any one, but in Dr. Latham’s hands it is very dry. It 
is Euclid himself turned logician,—the very integral and differential 
calculus of subject and predicate. When, therefore, Dr. Latham 
says, ‘I should be glad to think that either the present work, or some 
work like it, was to be studied earlier than even the first rules of the 
ordinary grammars,’ we must beg leave to say that we cannot 
imagine any thing more undesirable than such a way of commencing 
grammatical studies. The Doctor himself despairs of witnessing such 
a consummation, regarding it as magis optandum quam sperandum ; 
and this state of things we hope will continue. 


Sermons on the Character of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
Isaac Williams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: Rivingtons. 1856. 


Tue very favourable opinion we entertain of Mr. Williams as an 
author, led us to look with no small interest to his volume on Scrip- 
ture Characters. We expected to find in it the same evidence of 
original power, and the same successful and happy treatment of the 
subjects he handled, as appear in his previous writings. It would be 
a high but insufficient praise of this present book, were we to say 
that our expectation was not disappointed ; for in fact we have been 
very highly gratified, and not a little spell-bound, by its moral influ- 
ence. The discourses are thirty in number, each occupied in delineating 
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one of the many and varied characters in Old-Testament history, with 
the exception of the last on Antichrist. Throughout the whole of 
them we find the.display of a manly intellect, keen yet faithful dis- 
crimination, intimate acquaintance with the workings of the human 
heart, a lively and an impressive picture of each subject. Mr. 
Williams has evidently lived in intimate companionship with the 
great divines of the past, especially those of his own Church. The 
richly evangelical sentiment that pervades these sermons, the ingenious 
but truthful manner in which Christ is made prominent, the perpetual 
exhibition of faith in God as the great moving power in the righteous, 
the practical tendency that always appears, the individuality belonging 
to each character brought under consideration, together with the 
classic elegance and simplicity of the style, constrain us to give to this 
volume our unqualified and our warmest recommendation. 


Among the New Eprrtons which have recently appeared we 
have the Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with Elucidations 
by Thomas Carlyle. It is not by any means the least interesting 
reprint of the season, and quite the most valuable in Mr. Carlyle’s 
series. We believe the admirers of the Chelsea sage prefer to meet 
him on some wild Brocken, haunted by his own creations; but to 
us he is most welcome on firmer ground, field of historic conflict, 
or home of genius and the arts. Incoherencies matter not so much 
when the topic is itself substantial and unmistakeable, and fraught 
with its own profound consistency. Yet it is not a little curious that 
the stammering and rough-spoken Cromwell should find an interpreter 
in one of speech at least as rugged! The commentary of this work 
consists of ‘elucidations;’ but they are such as flint yields to the 
sudden stroke of steel,—momentary, suggestive, barely enabling the 
reader to light his own humbler match thereby. The book is valuable 
nevertheless ; the best on the subject, and worthy of the grand arch- 
Puritan, its hero. The appendices add greatly to its value and com- 
pleteness, and a copious index makes it serviceable on every slight 
occasion. Of Cromwell himself, as here revealed to us, we must find 
an early opportunity to speak. The question then will be, Has the 
reaction in his favour carried us too far, or has it only borne us within 
sight of his deserts ?>—We have to announce also The Biographical 
History of Philosophy. By George Henry Lewes. Library Edition, 
much enlarged and thoroughly revised. This work has so lately 
reached us, that a critical review of its new pretensions must be 
deferred ; but we may just enumerate its more obvious improvements. 
These consist in the addition of seven new names to the list of philo- 
sophers, in the added space devoted to many others formerly included, 
and in a new Introduction, ‘ setting forth the distinguishing character- 
istics of Philosophy and Science.’ The author has evidently spared 
no pains in the revisal of his work, and students of every school will 
find it, at the least, most pleasant reading. In another handsome 
volume, entitled, Greece under the Romans, by George Finlay, EL.D., 
we have a new edition of the earliest portion of a noble historic 
series, part of which has already received attention and encomium 
in this journal. The whole is now to appear in five volumes, as a 
‘History of Greece under Foreign Domination.’ We would only 
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remind our readers that Mr. Finlay manifests some of the highest 
qualities of the historian—Of a different class, but noticeable under 
this head, is a new edition of the Poetical Works.of John Edmund 
Reade. It is with reluctance that we do more than announce the 
appearance of this book; but more is probably expected from us. 
When Mr. Reade’s last publication came before us, we were compelled 
to treat of it in slighting terms. It was painful to do so in the 
case of a poet whose devotion to the Muse, though feebly seconded, 
was obviously sincere; and we have looked through these elegant 
volumes with a real desire to find something better, something 
stronger, or any feature of merit which would enable us to qualify 
our sentence of dispraise. Unfortunately, we cannot find anything 
of the kind ; the former judgment must remain. But we must relieve 
ourselves of one uneasy feeling. We are puzzled by the appearance 
of this new edition. Who called for it ? who pays for it? who will 
read it? Yet there is one class of connoisseurs to whom it-should be 
welcome. The gentlemen who adorn their rooms with large imposing 
third-rate copies of Salvator and Claude, may consistently invest in 
this poetic series,—‘Italy, after Byron;’ ‘Cain, ditto;’ ‘ Paradise, 
improved from Milton;’ with numerous faithful Studies of Keats, 
Tennyson, and Bailey. To ourselves, some humble piece of British 
landscape, some homely song or ballad fresh from the singer’s heart, 
comes better recommended, and brings more honest pleasure. 


In respect of Frencn Literature we have to report that the 
literary activity of our neighbours is maintaining itself at the brisk 
rate we had occasion to notice in our last résumé, and the Paris press 
is daily pouring forth its hundreds of volumes with unflagging energy. 
Amongst the new works which deserve special commendation, we 
must not forget the Memoirs of Marshal Marmont.* To several publi- 
eations of an historical character, which have lately seen the light, we 
are indebted for much fresh information on the domestic and foreign 
affairs of the first French Empire. The autobiography we are now 
alluding to is a most valuable addition to the documents we possess 
on that eventful period, and the care with which it has been edited 
recommends it to the attention of all classes of readers. Let us retrace 
our steps a little farther back, and from the crowd of the Tuileries 
let us go as far as Ferney, where another monarch de facto, Voltaire, 
the veritable king of the eighteenth century, kept his regal state. 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin’s interesting volumest take us there at once. 
Everybody knows how important a part Voltaire’s extensive corre- 
spondence forms in the collected edition of his works; and now, in 
addition to the shoals of letters we already possessed, we are pre- 
sented with two goodly octavos, containing a supplemental series of 
some eleven hundred more, collected by the indefatigable zeal of that 
distinguished amateur, M. de Cayrol, and enriched with a Preface 
such as M. Saint-Marc Girardin alone knows how to write. These 
letters, embracing nearly the whole of Voltaire’s career, do not, 





* Mémoires du Maréchal Marmont, Due de Raguse. 8vo. Paris: Perrotin. 

+ Lettres inédites de Voltaire. Recueillies par M. de Cayrol; et annotées par 
M. Alph. Francois. Avec une Préface de M. Saint-Mare Girardin, de l’Académie 
Francaise. Two Vols. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 
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indeed, bring to light any new point in his character, but they serve 
to elucidate many incidents in his busy life, and are a fresh proof of 
the extraordinary versatility of his genius. The name of Voltaire is 
so suggestive of scepticism, that we are led easily to our next lite 
novelty,—a very valuable book, in which M. E. Maurial has ro 
and most thoroughly refuted, the scepticism of the German philoso- 
pher Kant.* When we think, for a moment, of the difficulty of such 
an undertaking, when we take into consideration that the Critigue of 
pure Reason, which M. Maurial criticizes in his turn, is, as he truly 
says, ‘un des livres les plus obscurs qui aient jamais été écrits,’ we 
must feel doubly thankful for the masterly production now added to 
our metaphysical library. There are two forms of scepticism,—that 
to which Pyrrhon gave his name, and the systematic scepticism or 
nihilism of which Kant’s famous work is perhaps the most complete 
embodiment. Pyrrhonism has lived its day, and it is now numbered 
amongst systems which have long since been exploded. We may, 
perhaps, go so far as to suppose that metaphysical truth is altogether 
subordinate to the constant and uniform laws of our mind ; but the 
time is past when so-called philosophers maintained with Protagoras 
that it differs according to the caprice of each man. There remains, 
however, the systematic or scientific form of scepticism inculcated by 
Kant, a form which has absorbed all that was important in the 
analogous doctrines which had previously appeared; and it is the 
discussion of that doctrine that M. Maurial’s book has for its object. 
It is a searching and complete refutation, and deserves a distin- 
guished mention amongst the modern contributions to the history 
of philosophy. 

Like M. Maurial, M. Emmanuel Chauvet is a metaphysician, and 
the phenomena connected with the human understanding have also 
engaged his attention ; ¢ but instead of confining himself to the study 
of one system, to the blunders of one philosopher, he has grasped at 
once the theories propounded by the whole cycle of ancient sages, and 
his résumé ending with Proclus exhausts all the views which we find 
in the writings of authors who lived and thought under the influence 
of heathen civilization. The subject discussed by M. Chauvet is, as 
our readers will perceive, one of vast extent and of unquestionable 
importance ; nor could the limits of one volume allow of those details 
which we expect from larger works; but the author has omitted no 
details of moment, and as he addresses us from the stand-point of 
spiritualism, we feel that we can subscribe to almost every conclusion 
which his studies have led him to adopt. The style of the work is 
extremely clear ; it evidences extensive reading, yet without any osten- 
tatious display of erudition ; and we can only hope that M. Chauvet 
may be induced to follow out the plan he hints at in his preface, viz., 
that of bringing down the Histoire des Théories de l Entendement 
Humain to our own times. 

We have some difficulty in the interval of two of our comptes-rendus 
to keep up with the continued flood of publications which are con- 





* Le Scepticisme combattu dans ses Principes. Analyse et Discussion des Principes 
du Scepticisme de Kant. Par Emile Maurial. 8vo. Paris: Durand. 

t Des Théories de l' Entendement Humain dans I Antiquité. Par Emmanuel 
Chauvet. 8vo. Paris: Durand. 
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stantly accumulating around us, and claiming a notice to which they 
are in most cases so justly entitled. Besides thick octavos of several 
hundred pages, we are in duty bound to take cognizance even of 
pamphlets or brochures ; for we know by experience that often an 
author manages to sift within the short space of half a sheet some 
of the most interesting social or political questions. Here M. Guérin, 
in a modest disquisition, presented to the Sorbonne on the occasion of 
his taking the Doctor's degree, has examined with great care and con- 
siderable learning several points connected with the geography of 
Palestine. * M. Himly, on the other hand, takes us back to the 
Middle Ages, and describes both the character and the constitution of 
the German Empire.t M. Duméril, deriving his inspirations from 
ancient history, and perhaps, also, to some extent from the develop- 
ment of contemporary events, shows us the respective state of the 
Senate and the Emperor under the reigns of Tiberius and Nero ; and 
sums up a very remarkable dissertation { in the following apposite 
manner: Senatus et princeps, quum jus populo eriperent, sibi invicem 
nocuere. M. Possien comes forward with a new method for the study 
of languages; § M. Dufresne de Beaucourt takes up the cudgels || 
against M. Henri Martin, whose account of Charles VII. and of Joan 
of Are is certainly thoroughly one-sided, and reduced to the mean 
proportions of a republican diatribe. M. Philibert-Soupé writes the 
history of Latin epics ; ** and in a duodecimo, the only fault of which 
is its conciseness, enumerates the various master-pieces of Sanscrit 
literature. tt 

Amongst the new productions of real worth, for which we are 
indebted to the enterprising editor, M. Durand, we must not forget 
the periodical Comptes-rendus de l Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. The first five numbers for the current year have reached 
us, and we must say that the mass of information they contain is of 
the highest interest. We recommend especially to our readers M. 
Damiron’s Mémoire on Naigeon, Sylvain Maréchal, and the other 
French atheists of the last century.tf{ M. Villemain’s Choix d’ Etudes,§§ 
M. de Barante’s collections of Essays,|||| and M. de Rémusat’s mono- 
graphy of Bacon {J should not be forgotten. 





* De Ora Palestine, etc. Thesim proponebat V. Guérin. 8vo. Durand. 

+ De sancti Romani Imperii Nationis Germanica Indole atque Juribus, ete. Scripsit 
Augustus Himly. 8vo. Durand. 

t De Senatu Romano sub Imperatoribus Augusto Tiberioque. Thesim proponebat 
A. Duméril. 8vo. Durand. 

§ Etude des Langues. Par 8. H. Possien. 8vo. Durand. 

| Le Reyne de Charles VII., etc-—Un dernier Mot 2 M. Henri Martin. Par G. 
Dufresne de Beaucourt. 8vo. Durand. 

Q Histoire de France. Par M. Henri Martin. Perrotin. 

** Etude sur l’ Epopée Latine. Par A. Philibert-Soupé. 8vo. Durand. 

++ Essai Critique sur la Littérature Indienne, etc. Par A. Philibert-Soupé. A 
Durand. 12mo. 

tt Comptes-rendus del’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Paris. 8vo. 
Durand. 

§§ Choir d'Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine. Par M. Villemain. 8vo. 
Paris: Didier. 

||| Etudes Biographiques et Historiques. Par M. le Baron de Barante. Two 
vols. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 
GQ Etude sur Bacon. Par M. de Rémnusat. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 
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As we have been led in the course of this notice to say a few words 
on publications of an abstruse character, let us take up M. Figuier’s 
history of hermetic philosophy.* What a new world we find here 
opening before us!—the mysteries of the Kabbala, the deep signifi- 
cancy of Abracadabra, the incantations and giddy mazes, from the 
midst of which we see rising the wasted forms of Roger Bacon, 
Raymond Lully, and Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheym! There is 
something suggestive as well as amusing in a short converse with 
these worthies ; for the doctrines which they maintained have occupied 
a part in the history of metaphysics, and in the succession of systems 
no historian should forget to appreciate the adepts of Hermetism. 
German writers, who, on this as well as on so many other topics, have 
brought to bear the resources of their learning and indefatigable 
industry, have supplied M. Figuier with a great many valuable parti- 
culars which he could not have found so readily elsewhere; and the 
result has been an interesting work, the perusal of which may perhaps 
not induce us to start in quest of the philosopher’s stone, but will at 
all events explain the origin of modern chemistry, and the source from 
which so many important discoveries emanated. 

If alchemy is, in the intellectual world, known to us now only as a 
sort of monument of bygone ingenuity and of ill-judged enthusiasm, 
chivalry occupies almost a similar position in the history of political 
institutions and of society in general. It is not likely that we shall 
ever see another Faust endeavouring to bring about the transmutation 
of metals; nor do we believe it more within the range of probability 
that Rolands or Olivers will again ride Europe through, as the 
champions of the weak and the wronged: therefore let us endeavour 
to form some idea of what chivalry was, and ask M. Libert ft for a 
correct view of an institution which played so conspicuous a part in 
medieval times. M. Libert’s Histoire de la Chevalerie is well written, 
and gives us an account not only of the origin and growth of chivalry, 
but also of its influence in literature, social life, and religion. 

Several other valuable works on philosophy and metaphysics are 
piled upon our library table, and must be at least named in this very 
hasty survey. M. Matter, the learned historian of Gnosticism and of 
the Christian Church, has published in two volumes his Philosophie 
de la Religion Chrétienne ;{ M. Jules Simon’s popular treatises § have 
reached their fourth edition ; and M. Damiron’s Essay on French Philo- 
sophy during the Seventeenth Century may be recommended as one of 
the best works which modern research has produced on Cartesianism 
in all its successive unfoldings.|| Cartesianism, in fact, was till very 
lately for most French philosophers the ne plus ultra of metaphysics ; 
and one might have felt inclined to think that these gentlemen had 
really adopted La Fontaine’s celebrated line :— 


* Descartes, ce mortel, dont on eut fait un dieu.’ 





* TAlchimie et les Alchimistes. Par L. Figuier. 12mo. Paris: L. Hachette. 

+ Histoire de la Chevalerie en France. ParJ. Libert. 12mo. Hachette. 

t Philosophie de la Religion Chrétienne. Two vols. 12mo. Grassart. 

§ Le Devoir—La Religion Naturelle-—La Liberté de Conscience. Three vols. 
12mo. Hachette. 

|| Essai sur la Philosophie en France au XVII¢ Siécle. ParM. Ph. Damiron. Two 
vols. 8yo. Hachette. 
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New editions of his works were issued, popular reprints of the 
Discours de la Méthode were published for the use of schools ; and, in 
a word, it seemed as if the friends of M. Cousin had determined upon 
considering a philosophical structure founded upon Cartesianism as 
the only creed which should be proposed to the intellectual faith ot 
modern France. This frenzy is now somewhat spent; but it would 
be ungrateful in us not to acknowledge that amongst the historical 
works which we owe to the eclectic school, M. Damiron’s essay really 
holds a conspicuous place. By way of introduction, the author gives 
us a rapport or compte-rendu which he had to submit to the French 
Institute on the results of a competition, the subject of which was 
the history of Cartesianism ; then we find a series of chapters devoted 
to accounts of Descartes himself, his adversaries, and his disciples. It 
has been the fashion with many French writers* absurdly to praise 
Descartes at the expense of Bacon ; and in the Soirées de Saint Péters- 
bourg, more particularly, Count Joseph de Maistre has treated the 
author of the Novwm Organum with an animosity which would be 
quite painful if it was not by its very virulence harmless and simply 
ridiculous. On this outburst of spite M. Damiron has a valuable note, 
to which we can but refer our readers. The intolerant champion of 
the spiritualist doctrines maintained by ultra-Catholicism, could not 
forgive him whom he considered as the Protestant upholder of that 
Sensationalism which led to the religious indifference of the seven- 
teenth, and the positive irreligion of the eighteenth, centuries. ‘Aussi,’ 
says M. Damiron, ‘sa philosophie de Bacon, au lieu d’étre, comme il 
aurait J la fare, un grand livre de critique, n’est qu’un pamphlet 
plein de verve et d'un esprit peu commun sans doute, mais ou se mélent 
tres souvent a des traits qui touchent au génie, des emportements et de 
boutades, un ton et wne fagon de discuter qui ne sont pas toujours 
du meilleur sens ni du meilleur goit. Bacon méritait une autre 
justice.’ 

That fierce style of controversy which is stamped on most of Count 
de Maistre’s writings is fortunately growing quite out of fashion, and 
contemporary philosophers carry on their discussions in a much more 
gentlemanly manner. We may and we should detest evil under all 
its shapes ; but we need not on that account be wanting in courtesy 
towards those who often adopt doctrines without weighing the con- 
sequences to which these doctrines will lead, and who would disclaim 
as earnestly as we do ourselves the inferences we draw from their 
theories, if they were made aware of them. This way of under- 
standing controversy, this truly Christian method of enforcing the 
truth, was one of the most eminent qualities of a man whom it has 
pleased God to snatch prematurely (as we deem) from the midst of 
us, and who seemed destined to fill for many years to come a dis- 
tinguished position in the Church and in the scientific world. The 
pamphlets published on the occasion of the death of Professor Bar- 
tholméss,* even examined in that light alone, would be highly inter- 
esting ; and we cannot close this réswmé more appropriately than by 
recommending to our readers those final memorials of a man who 
appears to us to have been a genuine type of the Christian savant. 








° ta Vie et les Travaux de Christian Bartholméss.—Discours Prononcés aux 
Funérailles de M. Ch, Bartholmdss. 8vo. Grassart. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Science of Beauty, as developed in Nature and applied in 
Art. By D. R. Hay, F.RS.E. Blackwood and Sons. 1856. The 
works of Mr. Hay are numerous, and most of them relate to the 
scientific principles of beauty. The present volume is an epitome 
of all the others; it will put the reader in possession of the 
author’s theory, and show him at one view how thoroughly it is 
verified and sustained in every department of the arts.—The Meta- 

hysicians : being a Memoir of Frank Carvel, Brushmaker, written 
yy Himself ; and of Harold Fremdling, Esquire, written, and now 
re-published, by Francis Drake, Esq. Longman and Co. 1857. 
Seldom has so pleasant a book come forth with so unpromising a title. 
The first Memoir is designed to ridicule the transcendental philosophy 
of Kant. It is full of a quaint mirth, and evinces no little genius in 
the writer for refined and humourous fiction. The second Memoir is 
not so much to our taste, but marked with the same originality and 
power.—‘ Owe no Man anything:’ a Discourse on Commercial 
Morals, preached in Hope Street Chapel, Liverpool. By James 
Martineau. Longman and Co. We are glad to meet the able author 
of this sermon on common ground, and to say how well he occupies 
it. Mr. Martineau shows equal fidelity and skill in enforcing the 
claims of a high Christian morality in relation to commercial life; 
and we hope to see his admirable Discourse largely cireulated.—Christ 
in the Wilderness: or, Practical Views of our Lord’s Temptation. 
By Luke H. Wiseman. London. 1857. A wise, good book; full 
of practical and sound theology; distinguished by moderation, sim- 
plicity, and judgment. Mr. Wiseman has avoided many faults into 
which this fascinating theme had led more speculative theologians ; and 
his abstinence is further rewarded by a positive success,—by a better 
insight into its deep significance, and a freer command of its invalu- 
able lessons.— Union with Christ. By the Rev. Henry W. Williams, 
Author of ‘ The Life of the Redeemer.’ This little work may range 
with the foregoing: it treats with similar discretion another subject 
of the highest moment, and is equally entitled to the reader’s confi- 
dence. From how many works of larger volume and louder preten- 
sion must this simple praise be withheld!—Funeral Services occa- 
sioned by the Death of the late Rev. John Harris, D.D., Principal of 
New College. Edited by the Rev. T. Binney. Ward and Co. An inter- 
esting memorial, consisting of three several Addresses.— Wise to Win 
Souls. .A Memoir of the Rev. Zephaniah Job. By Sarah S. Farmer. 
This is in every way a model book, and one to which the evil-minded 
critic must bring the fault he finds. Mr. Job appears to have been a 
beautiful example of the Christian character, both in his private and 
ministerial sphere. His matured graces, his refined intelligence, his 
practical and daily wisdom, form a delightful study ; and Miss Farmer 
does every justice to these merits in a calm, appreciative, and perfect 
manner. The most delicate literary tact, and the purest estimate of 
Christian virtue, are equally evinced in the compilation of this little 
volume. We commend it without qualification or reserve.—LEarly 
Death not Premature : being a Memoir of Francis L. Mackenzie, late 
2Pr2 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, with Notices of Henry Mackenzie, 
Scholar of Trinity Tr e, a By the Rev. Charles P. 
Miles, M.A., M_D., .S. Constable ont Co. 1857. Another 
memorial, also full of uae, but this time the memorial is of early 
romise, and the interest especially for the studious and the young. 
Daher a little condensation would improve this excellent work ; but 
for many ardent readers there is not a line too much.— Glimpses of 
our Island Home. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. The pre-Norman 
history of Britain is the subject of this little volume, which is made 
very entertaining, in spite of its remote and unpromising nature.— The 
History of England made Easy. By Two Sisters. York. 1852. Another 
modest effort to be useful; and one that deserves a measure of success. 
—The Peripatetic Papers. A work by different authors of indifferent 
merit. Some of the Papers are better than others—but that is only 
because some are worse. The essay on ‘Cowper and his Times’ is 
perhaps the most readable, and that on the ‘ Plurality of Worlds’ is 
certainly the least so. We could not get beyond the first 1a Mla 
of the latter, wherein the sage delivereth himself as follows: ‘Once 
upon’ a time a grub woke to consciousness on a cabbage.’ A man 
who starts with the idea that the earth is a cabbage and himself a 
grub, is perhaps not the best fitted to discuss the cosmical relations of 
our planet,—and we recommend him to stick to the cabbage.— Quiet 
Hours, By the Rev. John Pulsford. Second Edition. Edinburgh. 
1857. A beautiful book of thoughts ; full of the ripest wisdom of the 
heart. It testifies at once to the clearness and profundity of Christian 
truth, which the reader here beholds as in the waters of a lovely 
archipelago, reflecting @ thousand objects of nature, and revealing by 
glimpses the inestimable jewels in its depths.—Jnaugural Lectures, 
delivered at the Liverpool Ladies’ College, during its first Session, in 
1857. London: Hamilton, Adams, and C Co.; Liverpool: Howell. A 
volume highly creditable to the town of its production,—to its insti- 
tutions, its teachers, and its literary spirit. The first and last lectures, 
both by Mr. Cranbrook, are particularly good. So also is that by 
Signor Zandotti, who betrays a fine enthusiasm while discoursing on 
the history of his native tongue, the beautiful lingua Toscana. 
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